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Foreword 
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Status ind Development of Public-school 
"On inization in the United States 

- ' ' * ■ - 

. . EXISTING ORGANIZATION OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 

The nature oj local school organization , — It is generally recognized that each 
State has ultimate responsibility for providing public education. State 
governments are bearing a share of the costs of public education and are 
participating in the control of education through regulations designed to 
secure efficiency — to improve standards in ^ven areas of educational 
management and service. Nevertheless, the /administrative and financial 
organization of public education within the States is basically local, amd 
con^derable authority for sup|X>rting and for administering public schools 
has been delegated to and iy being exercised by one or more types of local 
school units. ^The situation created by decentralization of authority is 
apparendy not conducive to efficient and coordinated educational effort. 

Furthermore, there is gener^ly an absenc ^ t uniformity in the orgdniza* 
tion of the local units concerned with edc^tion. Areas within which 
children attend a particular school, areas having responsibility for local 
financial yupport of public schools, and areas having local administrative 
authority over schools, in many cases, have been established independendy 
of' each other or in a variety of combinations, and without due regard for 
the educational needs of children or for operadiig efficiency. ^ 

Types of local school' units . — The lack of coordination bet ween, local educa- 
tional structures has resulted in part at least from failure to distinguish 
the three major funedons to be performed by local units in providing and • 
administering a program of education. Each of the three funedons, when 
identified with the area in which it is performed, in turn determines a major 
type of local school unit. These areyA school attendanc# area,* a school 
fiscal unit, and a school administrative unit. 

The school attenda'rue area . — A Khc>^ attendance area is a geographic area 
from which children attend an elo^ntary or a secondary school. The 
territory within which children attending an elementary school reside 
'is an . elementary school attendance area; the territory- within Which 
children attending a secondary school reside is a secondary school 
attendance area. The territory embraced in an elementary school 
attendance area may be, and usually is, included in a secondary attend- 
ance area, the limits of which may or may not be coterminous with 
the elementary a^ndance area. 

The sc)ml fiscal mmt. — A local school fiscal unit is a geographic area 
which serves ^ afuiiit for local school support. In general, .this limits 
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the unit to the area in which a specific school tax ' levied for the 
partial or complete suppm*t of the school program. ♦ 

The xfml administrative taut , — A local school admin' ative unit is a 
geop-aphic area within which all schools are under single adtainU- 
trativc head. The distinguishing feature of thiyunit is' the presence of 
M individual or of a corporate or quasi-corporate board having admin- 
istrative authority c^ver schools vvithin the uni t. 





Complexities in the relationships oj local xhool am'U.— Confusion and com- 
plexity in the operation and relationships of the three types of local school 
. units may be traced back to the period ^en it warf usua^for the geographic 
’ area served by a school to sente as theXhiit for the support and the adminis- 
tration of* the school. This arrangement represented a situation in which’ 
(according to the definitions used in this pubUcation) an attendance area, 
a ^al unit, and an administrative unit were coterminous. Although 
similar situations still exist, a variety of other relationships among the 
three types of local school units has developed. 

• Since it isImpracUcable to lUt here aU of the possiljle interrelaUonships 
of local school units, only a few of the more conunon complexities are 
cited. An administrative unit may contab scvwal elementary school 
attend^ce areas and one secondary school attendance area, and inay be 
coterminous with the latter. An administrative unit may be cotennbous 
with an elementary attendance area, but the territory bvolved may be a 
part of a)^ndary attendance area which also mcludes aU or parts dC the 
territory of other admbistrative units. Although usually a local 
fiscal unit is cbtermbous with a local school administrative tmiCtheie are 
cases (fl) where areas withm an admmisbadve uqit are fV»i l unitt for one 
or iimre, but not all, aspects of educational activity; and (h) where an 
administrati<re unit is included withm the boundaries d a %ea l unit. In 
some instances, administrative and fiscal units not only have 

relationships with each other, but also with such political units sTriiW 
townships, or counties. * ****’ 

A bevrildering number' of Ideal /Khool admmistradve . 
extremely difficult to secure efficient school adminl«tr*ri ^„ ^ 

- number of local school units of all types is not known. Tlb0^Sweytr 
m the United States approximately 127,000 * 

242,929 attendance areas, and a number of fiscal units i * 
ably exceedmg, the number of administrative 

local school unit orga n ization and, m many m 

local autonomy, together with only a partial-Wiit^tlon by dj 
responsibilities for educatioq, have resulted not only fat “ 

deniy, but also m a strong tendency for the Dcroctuhl^M- 
ganization. 




STATUS AND DEVELOPMENT 


. HISTORICr>.L DEVELOPMENT OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 

The ongtn oj the district ^stem . — ^Thc scheme of school unit organization 
referred to is th«^ result of a development which began with the establish* 
ment of the so-called “district system” and its later spread and modification. 
This pattern of local school organization originated in the disintegration of 
the New England to^^m.- By the end of the seventeenth century, small 
settlements, which grew up within town boundaries but which were cut off 
from the central town by distance oV natural barriers, began to seek and 
gradually to obtain for themselves the'authority to exercise powers originally 
reserved .to the town, including the right to have their own schools and to 
levy taxes for school support. Although the district system thus evolved 
out of conditions peetJiar to New England, it was suitable to pioneer con- 
ditions wherever they\|isted and, therefore, spread rapidly into newly 
developed States. 

The first step toward State participation in public education usually took 
the form of legislation which legally established the district system by giving 
to each district the right to elect school trustees, to establish a school, to 
leyy lo^l school taxes, and to select a teacher.'* In Connecticut this legal 
recognition came in 1776, and in Massachusetts during the period from 
1789 to 1827. Indiana adopted the district system in 1816, Illinois in 1825 
and Michigan in 1828. * 

The denlopment and effect of local ((utonomy—\}x\dcT the district system, local 
school districts h^ practically supreme autonomy in every phase of educa- 
'tional effort. States sometimes prescribed minimum essentials. For 
‘example, an Ohio law of 1825 specified reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
other necessary branches of an English education. Nevertheless, local 
school boards often had entire, jurisdiction over the prescription and 
execution of school curricula. Such authority led to some interesting but 
unfortunate variations in locaj school programs. In Ohb, some district 
trustees prohibited tKe teaching of anything other than reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and some provided that the school might be taught in 
German. The power of certification of teachers was frequently made a 
function of the Ipcal district. 

Individuality in school financial matters was, in some cases, carried to 
extreme. In Indiana in 1836 and 1837, householders were permitted to 
make individual contracts with teachers. In Illinois in 1827, no man could 
be taxed for itfoool purposes without his written consent. In practically all 
casM the financial support of schools was a local matter, and any taxes 
levied for the purpose were usually supplemented by rate hill. 

Such autonomy resulted in progrey as well as stagnation. The more 
progressive and the more populous cratm gready improved their ^uca- 
tiraal offerings vdth the result that an independent development df public 
*choob took place in the larger cities— a development which was later 
accentuated by the shifting of population ftom n#al to urban communities.. L 
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* Even today there is a sharp contrast between .cities and rural areas in respc(^t - 
to scope and quality of educational offerings. 

StaU partidpaHon in thi financial support of schools. — Variations between dis- 
tricts in the educational programs provided were due in large measure to 
variations in ability or effort to furnish financial support for education. 
The need for schools was generally recognized before there was any wide- 
spread willin^ess to be taxed for their support. Even if there had been no 
opposition to- local school taxation, there were gross inequalities and in- 
adequacies in the financial ability of the various local districts to finance an 
adequate school program. The first step toward relieving this situayon 
was the granting of State funds to local school districts, usually upon con- 
dition that each local district accepting State grants raise ^specified pro- 
portion of its total school funds through local taxation and meet at leasts 
lew minimum educational standards. 

The prescription of State educational standards was at first stubbornly 
resisted by local school districa, but as the attractiveness of State school 
subsidies gradually overshadowed the desire for complete local autonomy, 
many school districts began to accept State apportionments hnd to, accept 
the idea of the State’s right to legldate on educational matters. At present, 
all but a few States are appropriating funds for the support of [niblic schools. 
Since 1920, the amounts appropriated by the several State governments 
have increased grrady. In some Sutes the appropriations for school pur- 
poses have been doubled in a few years' timcT 
StaU control and direction of public education. — ^Although school districts con- 
tinuet^ to be jealous of their local autonomy over a period of many years, 
the State was able gradually to extend its authority by wixlring mandatory 
regulations which previously had been permissive or contingent upon 
acceptance of State funds. Generally, however, State. audiarity hitt not 
been extended to the point of direct management of the affairs of local 
districts. The various States have auempted to improve educational 
sta ndar ds and to secure at least reasonable uniformity through la%vs or 
regulations concerning such matters as the certification of teachers, Om 
prescription or sugg^ion of courses of study, the adoption or apptp^ of 
textbooks, and the prescription of standards for school 
DnelopmerU of Utrgtf touts of admiritstratioH and a|^tfrssn<aSr 7 "jDuiiDg 
period when education was becoming a matter of Stat&Wide 
there developed a recognition of the need for securing coordinated 
donal effort in areas larger than most existing local dislrictlii^ 

r^i/|,^ugh this need could have been met by enlarging 

aedidation, little progress was made in this direcdoo tuidl SBOond 
of the twentieth century. ^However, States very early' 
the need by es t a bli s hin g agencies, usuaUv aflScers'oy bnaw^ 
die efforts of districts in sri(Kted areas. Thefe 
die State in enforcing State requirements and in supeiridiig 
and as representafives of the districts in dealirm with 'fn 
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nno*t northern and western States the counties constituted convenient 
geographical areas within which such agents might function, most of these 
States, beginnmg about 1829, made the county .an intermediate (super* 
•visory) unit In a few States the township was made, an mtennedlate 
unit, while in the New England States supervi^ry unions were formed 
without regard for the boundaries of political units. 

At first the executive oflficcr, usmdly the county superintendent, pf an 
intermediate unit was m many cases a lay official and, even when a pro- 
fessional person, was, and still is, in most States, an elected officer. He 
had litde or no direct control over the locjd districts but was supposed to 
use his influence to secure th^ establishment and improvement of schools. 
In other words, his powers were limited and were largely advisory and 
clerical; gradually these powers have been extended. In some States the 
powers and duties of the intemiediate unit have been delegated to a county 
board of education which’ appoints the county superintendent. 

Although a number of Sdtes in the South had adopted the district system 
ai^ although there was the same need for supervision of local school dis- 
^ tricts in these as in the northern and western States, the tendency was to 
establish the county as a basic administrative unit rather than -as an inters 
mediate unit. In southern States the county had always been a very im- 
portant pohtical unit and when it was given jurisdiction over local ;x:ho61 
> districts the tendency was to make itt authority so strong that local school 
districts lost practically all autonomy and became sub-districts of the 
county, serving as a b^ric ydux>l^ administrarive unit. 

In all ^tions of the country, as previously indicated, the population 
centers tended *to develop strong educational programs.^ One factor in this 
development was the superior educational leadership prxjvided in urban 
areas. At., work of schools within individual ernes was uncoordi- 

' nated, and in some cities there were even several separately organized 
school du^ctt. Very early, however, cities began to develop organization 
for administering and supervising schools within their boundaries. Urban 
centers ctfme to have well-coordinated school systems and, consetjuently, 
did not need to be supervised as closely by State agencies as school districts 
^ in rural areas. As a result, school districts including population centers 
; have remained independent of the int eimediatejyiit in; nnrthi-ri; and west- , 
" g n Staje s and independ^t of the county basic unit m mewt 'Sutl»« 

\ State s. I' — ^ 

EFFECT OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNIT ORGANIZATION ON THE 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

s « 

The present organization of local Khool units in die United States is the 
outcome of the devdopments described. The introductory section -df this . 
chapter In d i cates exi s tin g ty lmini strarive complexities, conflicts of author* 
ity, and operating inefficiencies vriiidi seem to be con com itants of such 
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organization. In practically every State the hnahcial bunlen which some 
of the loc^ school district bear in attempting to raise enough money to I 
offer a minimum educational program has brought many of them to the ' 
verge of bankruptcy. 

A far more senous consequence of the existing organization of local 
Khool units is that these administrative and financial conditions are accom-/ 
panied by inadequate and unbalanced educational oppoifunity. There' 
are thousands of children for whom high-school fiscilides are not available. 
Kindeigartens, health education, 6ne arts, gynmasiums. Ubraries, knd 
adequate; school laboratories are still wistful dreams in many schools. Less 
than half of*all elementary teachers in the United States in 1937 had as 
much as 2 years of college training. 

’Many of the problems arising from deficiencies in the edficadonal pro- 
gram have been carefully studied, and attempts have been made to solve 
them. Although progress has beef! made, persons dealing with these 
problems have come to realize that in many^nstances solutions depend 
upon basic chMgcs in the organization of public education. Increaaingiy, 
in rec ent y^ educators and laymen have become aware that many of 
more pressing’ educational problems are, direedy or indireedy, the results 
of defects in the existing organization of units for the support and adminis- 
tration of schools.' There has been a realization that such problems as 
inadequare schoojhousing, inaccessible schools, 'restricted cutricula# offer- 
ings, pooriy paid and poorly trained personnel can be solved, or at least 
direedy approached, only to the extent that the machinery for the adminis- 
tration of public education— the organization of local schodl units— oper- 
ates effdxtively and economically. 


w. 
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[CHAPTER "1 

Organization and Operation of the Local School 

Units Project 


The L/x^ SchooL Units Project as an example of a coordinated prottram 
of research is important, first, because of the' close cooperation which has 
been maintained between the Office of Education and the 10 participating ^ 
States; and, second, because, the ultimate objective has been the practical j , • 
improvement of the organization for administering and supporting public 
education in each of the 10 States. Data have been collected and organ- 
ized, not only to secure much needed knowledge but to provide bases for 
determining the proc^ures for effecting changes in the organization of local 
school units. 


REASONS F 



UNDERTAKING THE STUDY 


Recognition oj the need for improving school unit orgamiation . — Ip the preceding 
chapter an attempt was made to mdltate the effect of school unit organiza- 
tion on public edUcation> It was pointed out that in recognizing the need 
for improving the organization of local school units. States have tried to 
offset some of the defects in the existing organization of school units by 
State grants to local units as means of equalizing educational opportunity. 
Local school units too small to provide even a ‘minimum educational offer- 
ing by ^ir own efforts have been given financial assistance by the State. 
This procedure, while reducing some of the more extreme inequalities, has 
barely touched the basic difficulty — inefficient organization of local school 
units-^and, in effect, has tended to perpetuate it by enabling unsatisfactory 
units to continue in existence.' 


The problems of State aid and support of schools are always present 
when school-district organizations arc discussed. The two ismes are 
inseparable. Plans of State aid in operation havp often been respon- 
sible for ^ reluctance' of many local areas mthin States to consider a 
change fo scho^-distric( boundaries. Equalization funds have been 
distributed to mhool districts that have little justification and as a 
result have made ^m^anization practically' impossible. 'The 
plans devised ^^^^nhde special financial aid to poorer districts havt^ 
tended to perpetuate undesirable types of school Systems rather than to 
bring about a type of school district large enough to warrant independ- 
. ent Qxistenoe. 

Due to the fin a n cial stringency of the past few years, When schools %veie 
required to Increase educational seryices on reduced inconq^ attentitm was - 

t Fi^; JUtO. WOum R, ir. t Pmetor. Waiiun U; W hUyo, Somt 8. Dinna 

M Mspa^ Wathioctoa. U. S. Gavtramm pnatUm oIm, IWJ. (Oflea ot 'adMadoa. BalMa 

19JL mm, 17. iinaiwnb No. I. Tf 
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focused shsrply on ihc sdministratiyc nuicHincry whereby funds, provided 
for ihc support of education, are translated into educational services. The 
. proems of local school administration became so insistent 'during these' 
ycbn that States were forced to take practical steps to improve 'school unit 
organisation. ’ — . .f ...... ^ 

Recogmtton oj th!e wtd for careful study as a host's for improving school urdts . — In 
practically every State there is ^me legal provision for iibproving school 
unit organization by transfer of tVrritory, by the subdivision of units, or by 
the merger of units. Two of tlw outstanding weaknesses in most laws 
relating to the modification of schdol district boundaries are: (1) Existing 
provisions for modifying school unit organization firequently are rendered 
ineffective by restrictive requirements or complicated procedures for making 
• even nmple boundary changes; and (2) th^laws provide no means for 
planning and cot^inadng ^langcs in school unit organization to insure 
that the changes will contribute either toward^^e general imprpvcment of 
the administrative organization of public edu|Ron m the Stote as a whole 
or to a more effective provision for educational services. 

Improvement in the educational program pf-^ local unit or of a State 
depends upon careful planning based upon definite information revealing 
the status of schools and school districts. Before a program of reorganiza- 
tion of local school units or of the adminutradve structure of public educa- 
tion in the State can be effectively planned, it is necessary to nmk*» studies, 
of the strengths and weaknesses of existing educational organikation. 

A number of States have carried on such studies, usually in limited areas, 
as bases for reflecting the needs for improvement. During the past- s ev era l 
years many States, in realizing the need foir condi^cting similar studies, 
recognized that the studies should he carried on systemalickDy in a number 
of States under the direction of some cendal coordinating agency. 

PURPOSES AND ORGANIZATION OF THE LOCAL SCHOOL 

UNITS PROJECT 

1935, 32 States requested the Office of Education to *— rhe 
responsibility for organizing an extended research program and guiding 
the States in the development of practical programs for securing improve- 
ment in school unit organization. In response to these requests, the Office 
of Education submitted an application for the authoriation 6i a project to 
be financed firom funds appropriated under the Emergency Relief Act of 
1935. Budgetary provisions were included for the 32 StateSi^ but the funds 
made available limited the project bvolving the study of local school units 
to 10 States, namely: Arirona, Arkansas, California, Illinois, Kentucky, 
North Carolma, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. 

The purposes of the project.— The purposes of the Local School Units Pl:qject 
are as follows: • , - 

1. To collect and organize data on educational condidoi^ resulting 
fi^m or directly concerned, with the efficient snd economical 
function in g of local school units. 


OROA^^|ZATIO^' AXD OPKIUTION * O 

« 

2- To cvalusic the dst^ collcAtpcI In irriAs of dcsiralilc critcris or 
minimum educational standards. • - 

^ 3. ^On the basis of the material collected an^ evaluated, to propose, 

. when necessary, more satisfactory local %hool units. 

. To project a prof^am for effecting the improvements proposed. 

5. To disseminate information concerning the findings and prop>osals 
of the study. , ' * • ' " - 

The general program of the project, therefore, has been to study existing 
eshool units, evaluate them, and propose practical measures for |heir 
improvement. 

Tht project organifohon . — In setting up an organization for conducting the 
snidy, each State was regarded as a unit of effort with a Slate project staff 
working in close cooperdtion with the State department of education. The 
chief State school ofiicer nominated for appointment by the Secretary of 
the Interior a r^lar member of the State department staff to act as State 
Project EHrector and one or more specialists to act as associate jfnd assistant 
directors. The Slate project staffs were assisted by State advisory com- 
mittees and, in some instances, by county advispry committees. 

Field tvorkers were selected firom^lief rolls. In each county, on<* or 
more of these workers, under the direction of the county supt^tendept, 
collected and tabulated basic data on schools and school districts. The* 
State project stgff assumed the ultimate responsihility for supervising all. 
field work. 

At the peak of its activity, the project had on its rolls 10 Sute directors* 
10 associate directors, 40 assisuht directors, anti 1,694 field workers. The 
tot^ amount of funds allottcd'to the State projeca was $813,219.40. The 
allotments to the several Suites ranged from $15,949.40 to $180,046, de- 
peixling upon the size of the Stale, the number of schools and school districts, 
the difficulty of securing data, etc? . J 

Tte Office of Education, in order to fulfill its responsibility for guiding 
and coordinating the study, set up an OflBce Project staff, under the direc- 
tion of a regular member of the Office of Education and composed of 
specialists who devoted full time to the work. An important auxiliary 
agency of this staff was the National Advisory Committee, composed of 
outstandmg educators appointed by the Commissioner of Education and 
serving as consultants in formulating plans and procedures. 


PROCEDURES FOR STUDYING LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 

Planmitg pfoetdtaet . — In cariying on an extensive study of local school 
units in 10 States, careful planing of the procedures to be followed was 
neces sa r y, particul^y sint^ the adopted purpot^ of the project required 
a consideration of most of the phases of public education. In June 1935, 
** • conference held in Wpslungton, D.^ C., on the call of t^ Commissioner 
of Education, the prohlems of studying and reorganizing local ^hool units 
were di s m ss e d and a series of recommehdafions conwmihg t^ procedures ^ 
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followed were formulated * On the basis of thes/recoibmendations 
a special committee of the^Office of Education formulated a Handbook * 
f to lx us^d as a basic guide in carrying on the work of the Local School 
Units Project. This Handbook briefly outlined the procedures recom- 
mended and contained a serifcs of forms to be used in collecting and tabulat- . 
ing necessary data. ^ 

' ’‘‘Although in the preparation of the Handbook care was taken to provide ' 
'• for all possible situations, it was realized that no one set of procedures or 
series of' forms would be entirely applicable and usable in all of the 40 
States participating in the project.* In February '1936, shortly, after tlrie 
authorization of the Local School Units Project, a conference, attended 
by the chief State school officers of the project States, the State project 
directors, and the Office of location project staff, was held In St. Louis, 
Mo. At’ this conferenp* the Handbook was the basis for. discussions and 
each State project staff worked out modifications of Handbook forms 
' jiecessary to adapt them- to the peculiar conditions in the particular State. 

Tfu selection of items to be studied. — Because of the time and financial limita- 
tions of the project, it was impossible to make an exhaustive survey of all 
the aspects of the work of the public schools. As a result, those factors most 
directly connected with efficient administrarive operation received major 
attention. There has been a consistent regard, however, for the ultimate 
objective of improving^ the quality and extent of educational offerings. In 
^^'generaJ, the items on ^ich information was considered to be necessary 
may be grouped as follows;. , .j* 

reveating the status of existing schools and school districts —Ttitx 
data include such items as 'school population; the number and distri- 
bution of pupUs by grades; the size of schools and the length of term; 
distribution of teaching, supervisory, aAl administrative personnel; 
trends in assessed valuations of taxabfo proiltrty for school purposes; 
school tax levies; scho^tfcndcd indebtedness; transportation; ade- 
quacy of school bufldingsHi^ent cosU;‘and the size of school districts. 
The basic data were collected by field workers who tabulated them on 
the foiTOs adopted for use in the respective States. The tabulations 
were then transmitted to the State project headquarters for organiza- 
tion, analysb, and evaluation. 

In addition to the data which could be presented in tabular form, at 
lc6st two map^were prepared for each county. One map showed 
.school, district boundaries; 'location of school buildings and grades " 
taught in each building; highways; and natural barriers. The second 
map showed th^ distribution of school population by Khools and by 
school districts. ^Affien possible, maps showing the status of school 
» building s, transportatipn routes, and land uses, alrff wert prepared. 

td. ReorgaBiutioa ol Khaol gnitt; • repon of the piocecdinM of tkt — — m--. 
hr Conmu^Mr of Edufadon, Wuhington. D. C. Jane I9JS. WaiUag^ Uirf ftd Gbmmat 
printing office, 1935. (Office of edaceikfn, BoHcdn 1935. no. 15.) 91 p. . ^ On»«nment ^ 
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All maps were prepared in basic form by field workers and transmitted ' 
to the State project headquarters where they were redrawn by draftsmen. 

Data revealing the legal provisions governing existing school unit organiza- 
tion.— T)m information was gathered by the State project staff and was 
. usually based on the State school xode, on its interpretation by the 
courts, and on current practices m conforming to the legal prescrip- 
Data concerning the present programs oj tbcal and State school support. — In 
part, this information was gathered for each school district by the 
county^ workers and, in part, on a State- wide basis by workers in the 
State project headquarters. It was or|pnize(J to indicate local ar^ 
^tate ability to finance the existing' as wdl as the proposed educational 
program, ■ -y' 

The items indicated in the preceding paragraphs should be considered as 
merely illustrative. All States gathered data on the*same basic items, but 
since some phases of school unit organization constitute greater problems • 
in some States thim in others, all States did not emphasize the same items. 
Each participating State found one or more problems peculiar to itself 
and made special studies of such problems. ^ 

Basic data collected in the counties were assembled at the State project 
headquarters, where they were organized to reveal the status of existing 
school units and were used in an evaluation of existing educational condi- 
. tions in the State as a basis for formulating practical, plans for improving 
existing conditions. 

EVALUATION 6F EXISTING EDtJCATIONAL CONDITIONS 

The necessity for minimum desirable standards.— ^ioret existing educational 
conditions could be evaluated, it was necesMry to set up criteria or desir- 
' able standards for the organization, size,Sind Ideation of schools; for ' 
the organization and size of school districts; and for the services' to be 
rendered by schools and school districts. Minimum standards were 
^eeded to evaluate existing school units and to serve as a guide for proposing 
more satisfactory attendance areas and administrative units. 

Demining tentative desirable standards. — In dete^ining minimum stand- 
ards, the State proje^ st;affs consulted the educational, literature on the 
subject. Both the m^y ' studies revealing the* characteristics of schools 
which at present are offering adequate educational services? and the large 
body of more theoretical discussion about the desirable characteristics of 
schools and ofschool districts, were used as guides. , 

It waS*^ recognized, hotter, that standards for schools and school dis- 
tricts shouldVbe ^pted To the partioilar conditions Within a State or 
Bubdivirion of a State. Some of the, local and State factors considered by 
'State project staffs in' determining minimum standardsv arc; (a)jTopo- 
graphic, economic, and popidation factois and {b) legal prescriptions or 
standards in regard to size of schools, qualifieitions of teaching personnel 
adequacy of school buildings, and the like. As a result of the consideration 
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of wch factors, the standards determined for each project State differed 
m details from those determined for every other project State. There was 
however, a uniformity in the principles underlying apd the factors con- 
sidered in each set of standards. In the following sections some* Ulustra- 
uons of these principles and factors are given. 

Minimum standards for attendance areas.— Somet general principles for the 
irorganization of school units were suggested by the conference held in 

as tngton in June 1935.^ Some ‘of the recommendations applying to 
attendance areas are: ' rr i ^ 

. Principles Jar reorganizing attendance areas.— The following general prin- 

ciples are suggested as pertinent to the organization or reoiganization 
ot attendance areas: 

(a) The attendance area includes* all the chUdren attending^or 
eligible to attend a single school. In general, it should be considered 
an elMUc subdivision of an administrative unit. The areas of the 
attendance unit will probably vary from State to State and from 
localKy to locality, depending upon roads and climatic conditions, 

populauon density, age of the.chUdren involved, educational leader- 
wup, and other related factors* 

(b\ The elementaiy attendance area should, insofar as possible, be 

. large enough to meetthefoUowing minimum criteria: 

Make possible a school with at least one grade per teacher with 
a desirable ratio of 30 pupils per teacher. The pupils, however, 
should not have to walk more than 1 « or 2 miles to or from school 
OT ndc on a school bus more than 1 hour (preferably including 
time of walking to the bus) each morning or evening, or be tran^ 
ported over roads that present extreme hazards. 

(c) -ne high-school attendance area may be subdivided as occasion 
demaiids mto junior and senior high school attendance areas, which 
^y, in turn, compnse several elementary school attendance areas 

non and facilm« for transportation; but it should, except under unLal 
circumstances, be large enough to meet the foUowing n^um criteria: 

Make possible a junior high school with at least 300 pupils and 
10 teachers, a senior high school of 300 pupils and 10 teachers, 
or a jumor-semor high school of 300 pupils and 10 teachers. The 
pupils, however, should not have to walk more ^ 2 or 2« mUes 
to or from school, or ride on a school bus more than IM hours 
preferably mcluding time of walking to the bus) <»ch morning or 
evening. It u lecogniid that wherever density of population 
’ ^"“Po^gtion^ i, feasible, hi^ «*ooI attendance units ' 

— — 2 
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should be regacded as merely 


The minimum size standards indicat 
suggestive. 

In all cases where it is practicable, large\ schools than those required by 
the minimum standards should be established. Where the^ topo^aphy of 
the country, ro^ conditions, and the- community life of the* different areas 
make a smaller school desirable or necessary, schools smaller than those 
called for by th^ minimum standards must of necessity be established. It 
should be pointed out here that some authorities in rural education look 
with favor on the establishjTient of elementary schools ha^ng only one or 
two teachers and two to four grades of work. Their chief interest is to form 
attendance arqgs which will have a sufficient number of pupils to con* 
sutute full teachbig units and to keep the schools for small children near" 
their homes. They hold that the formation of school units large enough 
to provide an adequate program of education is cither undesirable or unat- 
tainable in rural areas. 

The decisions concerning such matters in this project were left to the 
respective States. 

The standards for attendance areas determined by the State project 
staffs were not, of course, limited only to the number of pupils and teachers. 
Some of the other factors for which standards were determined are location 
of schools, transportation, adequacy of school buildings, -etc. Some 
principles applying to the determination of standards for these items are: 

Location of schools . — ^Thc general topography, including streams and 
other natural barriers, soil conditipns, the present and probable future 
conditions of the roads, and the existence, of community activities, 
should be considered as determing factors in the location of schools. 
Where' the removal of the school would do too great, violence to certain 
well-established community enterprises and attitiides, a school should 
not be removed, although at Ac time it may not meet the standards 
of the minimum size of schoolu 

Schools should be located In relatively permanent centers of popu- 
lation. Permanency of population is to be judged, not alone by the 
growth of population in the past, but also by present factors Aat will 
probably influence Ae stability, growth, or decline of population in 
Ae future. 

Schools Aould be located near Ae principal center of population so 

, as to be convenient to Ae maximum number of pupils affected and on 
the most suitable site available. 

If it can be demonstrated, that, in Ae long run, Ae abandonment 
. of usable schoolhoiises will be more economical, Ae present buildings 
Aould be abandoned wiAout regard to their present condition and 
new buildings on new locations provided. 

TrasupoTtaH<m.-~-TnssxpoTtai^QTi of pupils at ptAilic expense Aould 
be kept at g m i nimu m by Ac location of school buildings so as to 
permit the m a x i m u m number of children to walk to^ool but Aould 
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be provided for ail pupils who do not live within walking distance of 1 
school. ' 

School buildings . — The school buildings should be planned from a 
functional point of view. i. e.. they should be built with definite educa- 
• tional scrvfccs in mind. 

The building should be arranged and constructed so as to be free 
from fire and accident hazard It should be properly lighted, heated, 
and ventilated, and so oriented as to facilitate such provisions. 

The buildings should be equipped in such a manner as to make 
possible the maximum of health, safety, and instructional efficiency of 
both pupils and teachers. 

The school rite should be easUy acce^ble, well-drained, free from 
hazards to health and safety, free from disturbing noises, and should 
have ample playground facilities. There shquld be a minimum of 

1 a^ for each 50 pupils, and ^gaqfif^imum of 5 acres for any school 
having 250 or more pupils. 

If, by alterations or additions, present school buildings can be made 
to meet the standards set up, then remodeling should be considered. ’ 
Otherwise, new buildings, located on suitoble rites, should be rccofii. 
mended. 

Mrnmum standards Jot adrriimstrativf units— The recommendations of the 
confei^ce hdd in Washington in June 1935, also included some suggestions 
applying to the organization of administrative units.* Some of these are: 

Principles for reorganiang administratioe junits.— The following principles 
are mggestH as pertinent to the organization for reorganization of 
administrative units: 

(a) An administrative unit should comprise 1 or more attendance 
areas (ordinarily 2 or more) offering educadonal facilities at least 
through the twelfth grade. (Only under exceptional ^circumstances, 
due to such factors as extremely sparse population os mgg^ tO|5ography 
«hould an administrative unit comprise only an elementasy or an 

^ element^.junior high school attendance area.) Adi^nistrative units 
comprising elementary-junior-senior high school and junior college 
attendance unite may be recognized for the larger centers of population. 

(b) All administrative unit should be suffkiendy large to warrant 

Ae prcrvision of all essential and desirable administrative and supier- 
vtsory services except those provided directly by the State. Ordinarily, 
several elementary junior-senior high school attendance unite will be 
involved. ^ Hi “ ^ . 

(c) The bound^es of the school administrative unit need not be 
coterminous with the boundaries of any poUtical subdivision of -the 
State. An administrative unit may include part of a ctnmty, a county, 

or two or more counties or cities, or a city and part of a county. 


•Cbok. Op. dt.. ml IM& 
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% fd) ”If the principle of State support of a minimum educational pro- 
' gram is recognized and applied, there will be little occasion for organ- 

izing administrative units in terms of their ability t<i be self-sustaining. 
Emphasis can then be placed increasingly on the optimum unit for the 
efficient and economical provision of the desirable educational offerings. 

(e) The State should make provisions for any administrative unit 
to contract or arrange with any larger administrative unit for the 
education of children who neriJ more highly spet'ia,lized types of 
educational opportunity than are provided in their own unit. 

In general, the State project staffs considered if necessar\' to emphasize 
the imptortahee of securing administrative units of sufficient size to provide 
adequate administrative and supervisory service but also large enough to 
provide for maximum local support of schools. Several of the State project 
staffs favored Dawson’s recommendation of approximately 1.600 pupils 
and 46 teaching units as the minimum size of administrative units.* 
Although a compromise with thb minimum has been necessary in many • 
instances, the State staffs have attempted to avoid proposing many very 
small administrative units. In practically all instances, proposed standards 
. call for administrative units of sufficient size lo permit the organization of 
'schools large enough to pij^de appro^ edurational services. The 
sumdards also usually requi^ that administrative units con^in whole 
attendance areas; that is, schools jointly maintained by two or more school 
districts should be avoided in order to eliminate possibilities of jurisdictional^ 
conflict. ^ ^ 

Mimnam standards for fUtcal units. — The following general principles, 
pertinei^o organization or reorganization of school fiscal units or local 
units'bitoancial supp>ort of schools are suggested in the fifteenth Yearbook 
of the I^partment of Superintendence.^ • 

PrindpUf for reorgamdtig units of .local school support 

(a) Tax units for publi<\Khools should be organized for the support 
of all public education for pimple up thftui^ at least twenty years of 
age. In other words, every Ideal section of a State should ^ required 

^^^to participate in the financial supp<^ of public education tHrough'what 
^Tl®now recognized as th^; secondary school period. / 

(b) School tax units should be independent of all otner municipal 
and quasi-munidpal organizations. 

(c) School tax units should be so mganized as to guarantee the 
exertion of a minimum financial effort toward the support of public 


education by every local area of the State 


r.v 




(d) In determining the reasonable minimal financial effort that is 
to be requGed of local areas in the support of public schools, the total ' 


• HowAvd A. Sa ikl i ct DtT locil school «nh». Fidd itiidy no. 7. Ditimoo of •omrs lod itid ttoditt, 

Coocit Fasbodr oolkio lor tsochcfi, Naabrilk Tcm. The caolktc, 1934. pi 81. 

’ Nttioool R dontb o Aaeoektioo, deportnoot of topcf i n tt odtoct. Tht iaipforcoMot o( sdiicitioo. /« 
ClIlMiiilrflgilNNiL WaoluacttM. iho sModotbo^ 1937. pl 13SL 
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tex burden of the area included in the school tax unit should be 
considered. 

(e) In Ok aublishmnnt of ichool tax unio, governing legislation 
snouid diflcrennate between taxes for current expenses and taxes for 
programs of capitd outlay. ' 

PROCEDURES FOR PROPOSING MORE SATISFACTORY 

15CHOOL UNITS 

^ Planning fnocedures.~^s th^ collection of basic data by field workers was 
neanng completion, a conference was held in Washington in August 1936 
to consider th.e procedures to be followed in formulating project proposals 
The conference was attended by the chief State school officer from each 
projwt State the State project directors and their associates and assistants 

s?/#r ^ Education project 

staff. The memb^ of this conference prepared and adopted a series of 

reports presentmg/ertain factors and principle to be considered and rec'om- 
^nding procedures to be foUowed in completing the work of the project. 

I nese reports covered the following topics; 

1. Objectives of Studies of Local School Units as Related to School 
Programs of Education. 

2.,ProjectAl Relationships of Proposed Local School Administrative 
D.:"*.** Existing Educational Subdivisions. • 

3. P^ciples and Procedures Necessafy to Assure Practical Outcomes 

^m Studies of Local School Units. Part I-Securing Public 
Support. Pan II— The I^egislative Program. 

4. State Reports on Organization of Attendance Areas and Local 

School Administrative Units. * 

5: Suited Office of Education Reports Relating to the Local S^ool 
Units Project. • - 

r m 

It was expected that the steps taken in formulating proposals in the 
several States would vary slightly,' as a result of local conditions, from the 
conferenw ^mmendations. Although there has been some variation - 

a^ng the States, the procedura followed, in general, have involved the 
loliowing steps; * . 

1. The planning of specific but tentative school attendance 
fDd school administrative units within eaeh county. There was no 
intention of reconunending, as a universal poUcy, that the coUnty be 
^ made the basic unit of local school administratioh. * 

Becatlre of the tremendous det^ involved in working out ipedfic 
. propose for individual school atterfdance areas and scho6t adminis- 
tranve units, if^as necessary to subdivide States into convenient- . 
ffBograptuc ai^ for study and for formulating proposals. .It happens 
' ar^*** **** States studied, the counties constitiite y |^~ g»! n^pMg. 

*2. The preparation of financial schedule#K«) of 

making the proposed changes and (b) to contrpM the current mqieiiaes 
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of the existing apd^of the proposed organizations on .the basis both of 
the existing and of the needed additional educational services. 

3. The projection of a tentadve program for carrying the proposed 
changes into effect. This involved (a) plans, for securing local support 
for the proposals and (6) a program for securing the necessary legislation. 

In carrying oiAhe steps outlined above, each State project staff ivorked 
in close cooperatmn with its respective ^ate department of education. 
This was especially necessary at this point iff order to insure the integration 
of recommendations'and proposals of the project with the State program of 
education in a form which would be of practical use to the State department. 

Planning sati^actofy attendance areas and adminislrahW units . — Whep consider* 
ing the possible reorganization of school units in an^f selected area, the first 
step was to set up a tentative plan forlthe location of needed schools. With 
the aid of basic Snaps and with the aW of pupil personnel and other data 
revQRling the status of existing schools, . desirable high-school attendance 
.areas were determined. Elementary attendance areas within the selected' 
high-school attendance areas were then determined. In connection with 
thes^roccdures, recommendations were made as to the schools that should 
i>e refaiiied anch possibly enlarged by consolidation with others, and as to 
those that should be abolished. ^ 

It IS apparent ^t the determinatidn of the elementary and high-school 
attendance areas was necessary before intelligent consideration could be 
given to problems relating to and* involving required administrative, super- 
visory, and instructional services, needed physical plant facilities, transpor- 
tation, aiKf the ability to meet financial responsibilities in proposed local 
school units. Since these items all relate to the functions of local units of 
administration, the proposals for desirable administrative units could.be 
made only after satisfactory attendance areas had b^en determined. ThB 
seems to be the most logical procedure to follow in proposing satisfactory 
attendance aii^ and administrative units.* 

In most cases, proposed attendahee areas and administrative units were 
detenpinedonly after consulution, by the State project staff, with members 
of the State department of education and with officials of the local school 
units' involved in the proposed changes. ' ‘ ' 

The procedures described resulted in tentative plans for the location of 
attendance areas with definite information about school population, grade 
distribution xrf. pupils, classroom teachers, etc'., for schools to be retained 
as well as for those not to be retained. When the final plan for proposed 
organization had been agreed upon, maps of each county were prepared, 
Aowing^ the boundaries of the proposed administrative units, th« bounda- 
ries of the proposed attendance areas, the location and size of each proposed 
school building, the distribution of school population, and the planni^ bus 

• h ahottid b< aotad that thh-autcoieift appHaa only to the aaqucpce of pet§duftj im /mmMlMmg 
It doaa Mt MoaMarily apply to tka aaqi&aaca of ptoetdws fa i/trc«tat tkd propOM^. 
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row to. These ma^ were designed to contrast the proposed school units 
With the existing school units. 

Pl^ng a faumdol program for the proposed Organisation of school units -In 
projecting a financi^ program for a proposed orgknization of.school, and 
Khool units, two estimates of expenditures were made. In the firit place 
It n«ess^ to estimate the immediate cost, including capital puUay’ < 
of effecting the proposals; and, in the second place, it was n<;ccs»ary to. 
estimate the cost of operating the proposed schooU and ;«hool districu 
In Mch c«, consideration had to be given to the share of the Enancial 
■ cost to be borne by local school units aiid by the State. 

Ewto^ of the com of putting the propoKd organUation into 

effect indudcd nich items as the alteration of old buildings or the cost of 
new buUdmg^ the purchase of needed transportation equipment, the 

emplo)ment of bus dnve^ and in some cases the employment of additional 
or special teachers. 

The cost of operating the proposed organization of school units waTcal- 
culatt^ on the basis of estimated cost per teaching unit and^ the probable 
c^f traniy>ornng chUdren not living within walking distance of the pro- 
poswl jchools. These costs were estimated by the State project staff on the ' 
basis of pr^mg costs. Smee the current costs of the proposed educational ' 
progr^ included expenditures for administrative, . supervisory.- and m- ' 
s™tion^ ^eryices. as as expenditures for maintenance and operation 
^the school plan^ auxdiary services, and fixed charges, the estimated coL 
wi|j^ each admmistrativc unit were distributed in accoixianoe with ac- 
cepted classifications ui rtiognized budgetary piticcduies. 

In ^ocating the share of immediate and current costs of the proposed 
orpuuzation to be borne by the locaUty and by the State, it was ne£^ 
to determine the amount of income from Ipcal sources, \vhich was calculated 
from the assessed valuation of property in accordant > with any conStitu- 

" '““•*<»» rdatiug^m cumn. «pemu, 
fm •chMlM ■Hie income ftom State and Fedenti aou^ wa. eMimated on 

tte bam of exBtmg and of expected provinon for funds ftw teboof purpoao 

^ th« Mmrc.^ ^ on the bad. of eifbting m proposed methoSTrf 
butmg tl^ schTOl moneys to the educational subdivisions' of the 

One impoi^t phase in these considerations was a com'parison between 
.present curr«t costs and the estimated current costs of the proposed oc-^ - 

gaiitotion <rfs^ ^ wch coinparisons, it was neitosa^ 

l^^tmgu«h betw,^ the cost. actuaUy chargeable to the reorgani^ 

^ ct»tt.chargcable to increases in cducatioiial services which the 

proposed organization would be expmted to provide. 

p 4«; was the determination of methods of distributing 
State funds to local sch<»l districts. In gei^ the fbUowing prindS 

ap^ pmi^t: (1) local school administrative units'should cootrilwte 
to the total edueauonal cost upon some equitable basis; (2) State funds ' 
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should be distributed only to units so organized that the funds would be 
used in the most efficient manner possible; <3) the State should be prepared 
to grafu addftional aid to school organizations not efficiently organic 
when such sub-standard organizations are necessary because of local geo- 
graphic or other factors; and (4) the method of apportioning State funds 
should Be such* that local school units will be encouraged to form volun- 
tarily more effective organizations. 

PROJECTING A PROGRAM FOR EFFECTING PROJECT 

PROPOSALS 


Planning procedures. — The' representatives attending the conference at 
Washington in August 1936 recommended procedu^ -for formulating 
project proposab as well as certain principles for carrying proposed changes 
into effect. It wm recognized that the a^rance of practical outcomes of 
project proposals depended upon the consideration of all the factors con- 
tributing to and resulting in the existing situation ip a particular State. 
Although the States recommended different steps for securing improvement 
in me eating 'organization of public education, they all observed certain 

general principles: ' • 

• • * 

(a) The initiative for .securing specific action on any or all projeef 
proposals was assumed by the State departments of education. Qnly 
. ta the exteiy that the program evolving out of project work is made a 
par;t of the State program of education can practical outcomes .be 
hop>ed for. 

' (b) Cai^fol attention was given to determining what parts of the 

proposed. program are to be carried through by voluntary action either 
' by .the boards of existing school units or by action of the citizens in 
areas containing one or more local school units., 

(c) Equal care was taken in determ^ing what part of the program 
was to lie effected by legislative actiqn. This involved also a considera- 


tion of the type of legislative action to be uken; in other words, whether 

mandatory or permissiw legislation is needed. 

■ ** 

The pTopoud-pnojeci program as a part oj the progrom of the StaU department of 
rdura/ioii.-^Although the officially appointed personnel of the State project 
staffs assumed responsibility for the prosecution of the study program in 
every iruttance, this project tvas mnridered of such sig^nificanoe that the chief 
State^ school officer aiid his staff members were so actively interested in the 
wojk that each actirity' of the project was coordinated with and often made 
a contributing part of the total program of the State departmdat of educa- 
tion. A continuing effort to achieve proposed improvements in public- 
school organization has been made a definite phase of the work of the State 
department. 

Proposals to be Rested through local action.— The support of local 
officials and lay citizens is necessary for the suc^Bul achievement any 
proposed change, wht^ther it is to be accompliltied by local or by Stat^ 
ScdOvjiSuch support is particularly necessary if any or all proposals arc 
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1 . Pf long^nding tradition of 

local wntrol of schools, all project Swtcs have jecommended that, wherever 

po»ibl^ropos«Yianges should have the sancHon of the localities affected 

H has bwp recognl^, howevw, that certain safeguaixls must be observed 
S^ool dutncte cov^g sm^I areas and containing only nnaU groups of 
auzem should not bit permuted to nuHily improvemenu desired by and of 
benefit to lar^ grou^of citizenain other areas. Questions of policy affect- 
mg school umt organiz^on which are of interest to the'people of the State 
, as a whole should bedewed by the State as a whole. The problem of the 
r«hts of locahoes to dd^me policies Reeling schools within those 
e. I. - problem of the rights of minorities under a 

CM. lu solution in any State will depend on 
tic State. 

Ration as possible of the dau collected by the 

- . -»Ad focal discussion of project procedures is 

^mg enc^^. Only by siU dissemination of informaUon and such 

discussion can local support for rUmmended changes be lecur^^ Insofar 

as possible, Statqi have attcmpted\to ladliute the securing of local suoDort 
\ by securing local cooperation in fo^ulating ^ proposals. 

\ ProtmtU It h, 4«ud b, UfistalK Wiiot.— T he principle nlieady naied— 
ronceming the total We educational pcogtam ahould be 
decided all tte people of the Sute-v«u applied ^(ennining tte 
^ of the total proposed program to be cffe«ed by legisUtive action 
Ewn in Aose States where the final decision on specific proposals is to be 
left to the loc^ues affected, legislative action is necessary in order to 
faciUtate efifccnng of such proposals by the IpeaUty. The principal 
chan^ m State law. which most project States have found necesw^y is Se 
^pWk^on of exntmg cumbersome and restrictive piocedumfo^g. 
mg the boundaries of school districts. 

A serand type, of legislative action which has been found necessary in all 
Stotes has al^y been referred to; namely, the estabUshment of a method 
oUp^ruonmg State school funds to encourage local school units to make 
needtd unp^m^tt in organization. A number of the project States 
haw found that existing procedures for apportioning school fimds definitely 
tend to prevent such improvement in organization. 

SoDK, although probably not kany, of the proposed changes wiU have to 

te madebym^torylegislatioli. Mandatory changes in the organization 
^loc^.sc^l unit, are likely to be regarded with «ispid^^„J 
j^uMtors htmtate to It should not he over- 

looked, however, tl^t jn nuJy of the areas in which Sutes regulate educa- 
tiOT^ ^ttm, mandatory le^i^tion has been necessary. Such items range 
fi^ the adoption rf^books to certifies Theext^TS- 

mMdatory lotion is u«xl in effecting proposed local unit organi. 

xadon will depend largely on conditions in a State 

, out _ 

ttoonnuie the loquBice m which projoa propoMl. «»re to be 
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a praceding section of this copter, it was stated that the logical sequence for 
pro^MHg more satisfactory school units Mitss, first, to determine satisfactory 
attenoance areas and, second, to determine satisfactory administrative 
units. \Unles8 the boundaries of proposed attendance areas have been at 
least tentatively determined, it is difficult, if not impossible, to determine 
boundarrn of proposed administrative units that will not divide the territory 
of given attendance areas. Once both the proposed attendance areas and 
the administrative units have been detemuned, there does not seem to be 
any reason why the actual organization of the proposed administrative units 
cannot accompany, or perhaps even precede, the organization of the pro- 
posed attendance areas. The sequence to be followed in effecting proposals 
will depend, in large measure, upon conditions within a particular State. 
Two illustrations may be given. In two Sutes, the proposals were for- 
mulated in accordance with the sequence of procedures previously indicated, 
namely, attendance, areas and then administrative units. In one State, 
most administrative units are already relatively large but most attendance 
areas are small. In this State, the emphasis in effecting project proposals 
will naturally fall upon the reorganization of attendance areas, although it 
will, of course, be necesmry to make some modification of adm inistrative 
unit boundaries. In the other State, there are thousands of very small ad- 
ministrative units, each of which contains a single 1-teacher school. It is 
obvious that in this second State, it will be impossible to reorganize attend- 
ance areas without reorganizing administrative units. Since It is always 
more difficult to nuxlify the boundaries of administrative -units than to 
change those of attendance areas, the emphasis in this State will primarily 
foil upon the reorganization of aulministrative units. 

DISSEMINATION OF THE FINDINGS OF THE LOCAL SCHOOL * 

UNITS PROJECT 

One important outcome of the Local School Units Project is the publiciz- 
ing of existing educational conditions in respect to local school units as a 
means of sectuing intelligent discussion of current educadonal problems 
and as a means of securing practical ablutions for many of these problems. 
The work of the project has resulted in publicadons which have had three 
different purposes: ,(1) To describe and evaluate the procedures followed 
in conducting the project; (2) to present the data on existing schools and 
school units ctdlected by the project; and (3) to present the programs for 
organizing more sadsfoctoiy schools'and scbpol units. 

Each State project staff has prepared a report for each county studied. . 
Although these county reports present detailed infonpadon on present 
schools and existing school units, their primary purpose is to present recom- 
mendations for chaises in the school unit organization witl^ the county. 
They are designed to form the bans of the program for effectfog the recom- ' 
mendadons and %vUl have their greatest use in the hands of local school 
officials, bpard members, and citizens. In most cases, the suggested 
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changes were proposed only after a conference of the Slate project siaflTartrf~- 
members of the State department of education with representatives 
school units within the county. j 

Each State project has also issued a State project report which summarizes 
* the data on present achools and school upits and which sugRcsta a State-wide 
program for needed modihcaiion of the existing local organizarion. lite 
discussion of this program not only inyblves a summary of the recommenda- 
tions contained in the county reports but also (1) a justification of the 
changes and an evaluation of what tlwy mean to the State, both financiallv 
and in terms of educarioiTal servW: and (2) recommendations for legisla- 
tion needed to effect changes on a‘State-wde basts witboui* jeopaidizing the 
rights and interests of localities. These State reports can be secured from 
the State department of education in each of the 10 States. 

While State project staffs were orgaijizing. analyzing, and evaluating data 
collected by field workers for the purpose of formulating project proposals, 
they were also sending to the Office of Education project staff a scries of 
reports revealing the status 6f existing school units and iUustraring the , 
methods being used tojdetermine plans for reorganizing such school units. 
These reports have formed the basis for two Office of Eduegtion project 
publications. 

One publication resulting from this 10-State projed is entitled PpritipUi 
<md Procfdures la the OrgmizaHon oj Setirfaeimy Lacai School Vnits^ Based on 
a searching analysis of the results of techniques actually used. in many 
^tuatio'ns, this publication has been made possible only because of the . 
experience of the project in using such techniques and because of the wealth ^ 
of /nateriaU which the project has bera able to assemble in the central 
office at Washington. It is hoped that die a/breroendoAed publication %vUI 
be of value to those conducting similar studies. < 

ThC'semaining chapters of this publication are also based on the reports 
submitted by the State project suffs to the Office of Education project staff 
Chapter III is'an attempt to clarify some of the problems involved in pre- 
senting the existing State-wide organization of local school units. Each of 
the 10 chapters from chapter IV to chapter XIII, inclusive, deals with a 
project State. The existing organizarion of school units within the State is 
discussed from the standpoint of the effect of that organization upon the 
total educational program of the State. In addition, an attempt is made 
to ^aiuste^lcrtain factors, principally legal provision/ affecting local school 
unit organiMUon, which must be considered in attempting to-secure im- 
provement in the State-Wide organization of local schod units. 

Chapter XIV discusses and su mm a ri z^ fiom the standpoint of the 10 
States as a group, the information presented in the 10 Stite chapters. 

based on the State project repOTt^ briefly summarizes some " 
of the findmgs and proposals of the several State ptojects gnd is intended to 
lUustiate concretely the procedures followed by the 10 State project staffs 

in woridng out programs for improving the organization of public education 
m the Sutes. > ' 












[CHAPTER m \ — L 

Nature and .Operation of Local School 
. Administfativc IJnits 


AN AI^AI.YSIS OK LOCAL 5?CH(K)L UM IS 

Major Jattoti in the opnatton oj school umts.~\n\ study of attendance areas, 
fiscal units, or administrative, units must include, in addition to detailed 
information about each unit it^lf, a consideration ol tfie operation of 
,school units as elements in the administrative machinery of a State school 
*y**^tJ® and as autonomous instrumentalities for performing certain desig* 
nated functions. 

The 'Operating efficiency of any administrative organization depends to a 
large degree upon: (1) The definite assignment of jurisdiction and responsi- 
bility; (2) the cooperation between all divisions of the organizaticn; and 
(3) the number of points of responsibility. An analysis of any adminis* 

trativd organization must be based, therefore, not only upon the extent to 
which a particular unit of the organization performs ihefunctid^ assigned 
to it but also upon the extent to which the operating relationshi^||l^t\veen 
the unit and other units may facilitate or hinde^ its performance of the 
assigned function. Such a consideration of operating relationships is par- 
ticularly necessary in order to comprehend and evaluate the existing 
organization of local school uhits as an administrative structure. 

An exkmmation of operating relationships requires that consideration be 
given to|the agents or agencies between whom the relationships lie rather 
than to the geographical areas within which the ag[ents or agencies have 
jurisdiction. From thb viewpoint, attendance areas, in spite of their con- 
fused overlappings geqgraphically, are found to havf relatively few complex, 
relationships. In most States the agent having JurisdicUDn over an attend- 
ance area is the board of education of the administrative unit in which the 
attendance aiea^ wholly or partly lies. 

Similarly, th^ funedDns which distinguish a fiscal unit are performed by a 
board or officer who performs suph functions as a part of his responsibility 
in connection wijh some other unit such as a school administrative unit or a 
poliucal unit There are instances, as in Tennessee, Vhere within an 
administrative unit a fiscal unit has been created fpr the specific purpose of 
raising funds for the dection of school buildings but which, except for ‘ 
tumufg oveif to the administrative, unit the funds thus raised, has no con- 
nection with the acti£d administration of schools, ^niewhat similar 
cases are found in large dties whm the financial ofiRcer of the municipal 
government is responsible for^pv^g lind collecting taxes for school pur- 
poses. When such situations occur» they can be' described most conven- 
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iently if considered in connection with the relationships for the operation 
of the schoql administrative unit concerned. 

The relative complexity operation of administrative units. — Schtwl codes 
recognize eind distinguish a large number of classes of school administrative 
units but relatively few classes of attetidance areas and 8 f fiscal units. The 
greatest complexity of operating relationships is 'found between school 
administrative units because functions of the board or oflRcer of an 
administrative unit involve not only the relationships of that unit to other" 
administrative units but also, quite generally, the relationships of attend- 
ance areas and fiscal units to the administrative unit and to each other. 

Since, ultimately, the adminiltrative unit is the most influential agency in 
providing educational services, a careful analysis of the operation of admin- 
istrative units is basically necessary few the establishment of a satisfactory 
organization of local school units. Such an analysis is possible only if 
valid and adequate criteria for the classification of local school administra- 
tive units are Available. Since these criteria must be based 09 an enumera- 
tion and a clzissification of the controlling factors in the administrative 
structure and in the ^gperation o( local school administrative units, they 
should indicate the particitlar position occupied by each type of unit with 
respect to the total organization of school administrative units in the 
State and with respect to other governmental units. 


eLASSIFICATION OF LOCAL SCHOOL ADMINIStR/yTIVE 

•V UNITS ' ‘ " 


^ The ruett'for a classification of administrative units . — ^The first step in analyzing 
the adWiistrative structure and oppiration of local school administrative 
uni^is the establishment (if ‘‘cla^fications upwh the basis of which adminis- 
trative^^units may be identified. This is necessary* because the legal 
of administrative uriits are, practically valueless for identifying them. In 
the 10 project States there are,* more than 50 legally. authorized and 
desij^ated classes of administrative units. Jn the country as a whqfe the " 
number is still larger. It is not conducive to a clear understanding of the 
situation to attempt to think in terms of half a hundred or ifiore eJasses 6f 
•administrative units. 

Al^ough recognizing that a general clasnfication of these units is firaught 
with difii(nilty, almost . all writers describing the organization of adminis- ’ ^ 
trative units t^ye attempted to clarify the situation by means of some form I 
I of classification, , • . ' 

Identity with political units txmarwnly used as basis qf classificatim . — A basis 
frequently used for classifying administrative units is t^t proposed by ' 
Tteffenbaugh ahd CovCTt.* Theystati: [ " ‘ 

I ' , . a dutinction between school - districts may be made in most 

cases on the p^sis of |^e ^neral statutory limits f(%me* boifiidaries. 
Accordingly^^erc varei(l) the small local schoed distil whose bound- 
, ... . aries inchltle only the territory of a angle school community and 

* IMIeritMu'iili, W. S.. aul Cmreit. Tudoo. Sdiool admioiKrativ* aitha. OBm oI Educatioa, Pamphlet ' 

No.H.p.1. 
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arc not ordinarily coterminous Uith those of any civil unit: (2) the one 
whose boundaries are coterminous with those* * of a minor civil sub- 
division of the State, but generally smaller than a county, such as 
towns, townships, and c#d<»; and (3) the one which is county-wide in 
extent. 

• 

The same classification is used by Dawsoh * and by a numb^ of other 
writers. As a* method of classifying districts it has the merit of simplifving 
a complex situation, although it docs not inlicate the relationships of the 
districts so classified and does not rcvealnhe ojkration of the adminisuative 
organization of education in the State as' a ^^ole. . In the project States, 
with the exception of a relatively small number of “city districts," the fact 
that a school district is coterminous with a particular kind of geographical 
or political unit seems to have litde or no bearing on the powers and duties 
delegated to it or on its operation.- Reports froip personal interviws with 
■ members of the State Department of Education in each of the 48 States 
indicate that this statement appliw t^oughout the countr>- as well as in 
the 10 project States. T- ' 

Confusion in classification. — h somewhat common confusion in the classi- 
fication of school districts is found in the third clas, namely, “the one 
which is county-wid^in extent.” Deffenbaugh and tkivert give a table 
which includes States “. . . whichN provide for the entire administration 
of schools in some or in all counties on a county unit plan and States which 
provide for the administration of only certain activities of the county school 
system on a county unit plan!” * These two situations are not identical 
antj from the standpoint of function or op»eration belong in separate cate- 
gories., In a “county unit” system th^ county is a school district charged 
directly with the support and administration of schools. This county 
school district is identical in its na,ture and oM^atibn with all other school 
districts direedy supporting and administering schoolsr~ln contrast, when 
the cou^ is concerned with “the administration of only certain activities 
of the diunty school system” it is w/ a school district charged direedy 
with the support Jhd administration of schools, but a supervisory unit whose 
primary function is the supervision (bur not the administrative control) 
of districts comprising the county. Such districts arc charged with the 
.support and administration of schools. Chamberlain and Mccce * have 
recognized these two situations. They state: 

. When viewed from the st^dpoint of the functions served, local school 
. units may btt classified as cither basic or intermediate. . . . 


* Dawioi^ tiomrd A. Satkfactory local tchool uniu: Function* and principle* of Idnnaiion. organizatiOD , 
and adminiatratjbn. NaabriDe. Georfc Peabody College for Teacher*. 1934. (Field itudy no. 7) ISO pp. _ 

* Drifcnb«u|h ind Covert. Op. di., p. II. ^ ' 

* QunberUio, Leo M., and Mecce, Leonard E- Jh* local unit for tchool adminutration in the United Statca. 
Leiinguiiig Univertity of Kentucky. 1936b (bureau of School Service Bulletin, vol. VIII, No. 3) pp. 7-j#. 
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That the classification of local school units as either basic or inter- 
. mediate is essential to a clear understanding of the problem is readily 
appreciated when it is recognized that the county is employed in some 
fashion as a school unit in 40 States, but that its use in 12 States as 
a.basic unit is radically different from its' use in 28 other States as an 
intermediate unit. 

Banc and intermediate units.— Yor the purpose of classifying administrative 
units in terms of their operating relationships the distinction made by 
Chamberlain and Meece seems valid. Accordingly, a primary classifica- 
Uon of administrative units, as basic and as intermediate, is made. 

\ The basic administrative unit.— A basic, administrative unit is an area 
. / within which a single board or officer has the ultimate responsibility 
for the direct administration of all schools. It is a unit within which 
there hre no other units for the administration of schools. The dis- 
tinguishing features of a basic 'adminjst/ative unit are: (1) That its ^ 
board or officer has the responsibility for, and partial or complete 
autonomy in, administering the schools within its boundaries; and (2) 

that its board or officer exercises no control over any other adminis- 
trative upit. 

‘ intermedtate unit. An intermediate unit is an area — comprising 

the territory of a number of basic administrative units — within which 
a^board or officer has the responsibility for the supervision (but not -for 
the complete contro^ of the fiscal, administrative, or educational 

functions of the basic administrative units within its boundaries. Thus 

tl^ distmguisj^jBTfcature of an intermediate unit is that its board or - 
officer ^ Apervisory jurisdiction over basic administrative units, 
n mtern^iate unit. may,, in certain cases, maintain some schools 
ircctly but only in addition to its primary supervisory ftirj^tions. 

The classification ofi basic administrative gni/j.— The classificatiA of admin- 
istrative units as basic or as intermediate helps to define moii clearly the 
admmistrative structure within a 5tate. % 

An examiiiation of the operating relationships of basic administrative 
units reveals that these relationships, for the most part, do not lie between 
basic administrative units but (1) between the basic units and the State 
or ( ) tween the basic units and the intermediate unit. Some basic 
units function autonomously, subject only to the regulation by the State- 
othen are subject in one or more of their functions to the supervisonl 
jurudiction of m intermediate unit and are subject to Ccgulation by the 
State. A classification indicating that a basic unit is or is not supervised 
by an iijWmediate unit should be of real assistance in revealing operating 
rclationsfi0>s. Accordingly, basic adminUtrative units are classified as 
dependent or as independent. . . 

The depend^ bask uniL-A dependent ^lasic administrative unit is an 
administrative umt which is, to any degree whatsoever,* under either > 
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the administrative or supervisory jurisdiction, dr both, of an inter- 
mediate unit. The distin^ishing feature of a dependent unit is that 
it is to some extent under the supervision of the board or officer of an 
„ intermediate unit but at th^ same time -^fosscsses some degree of local 
autonomy. Under this de^nition there will be a wide range in the 
degree to which the dependent unit is subjeet to control by the inter- 
mediate unit. In no case will the dependent basic unit be completely 
controlled by the intermediate unit. 

The indefnndent baste unit. An independent basic administrative unit 
is an administrative unit which is entirely free from any control by an 
intermediate unit. Although in a few instances independent. units may 

. be required by law to submit reports to the officers of an intermediate 
unit, there is no implied authority for the intermediate umt to supervise 
any of the functions reported upon. 

SOME COMPLEXITIES jN THE APPLIC.-\TION OF A CLASSIFI- 
CATION BASED UPON OPER.ATING RELATIONSHIPS 

• Any classification of administrative units based upion o^rating relation- 
ships between basic units and interrnediatc units obviously can be applied 
only to States where intermediate units exist. In States where there are 
no intermediate units, all administrative units are independent basic units. 
Generally, in States where all administrative units are independent, the 
county is an important basic unit. A countj^chool administrative unit does 
not necessarily include all the territory o^a political county even 'though 
the boundaries of the former are coterminous with the boundaries of the 
latter.\ Within a political counfy, there may be certain school administra- 
tive units, commonly comprising a city or town, which function as auton- 
omously as the county administrative uniL These usually are called independ- 
ent units. All territory j^t included in these independent units is included 
in the county administfttive unit, with the resulnthat both the county and 
the independent units function as independent basic administrative units. 

The clarification of administrative units suggested herein presents some 
difficulties;, when it is applied to a specific State, in establishing a line of 
demarcation (a) between the county as a basic unit and the county as an ' 
intermediate unit, ^ and (b) between strong dependent units and weak 
independent units. - * 

The line of demarcation between the county as a basic unit and the county as an 
mterrnediaU am/.— The geographic area most commonly used as an inter- 
mediate unit is the county. In Smtes not having intermiediate units the 
geographic area commonly used^s a basic administrative unit is the 
county (or the territory of the county outside of independent units). It is 
sometimes difficult to differentiate between county basic units and county 
intermediate units. In some county basic units there are subdivisions, 
often called subdistricts, which may be confused with dependent basic 
units under the supervision of a county intermediate unit. To determine 
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whether the county is a basic unit or an intermec^ate unit, it is necessary 
to decide whether subdivisions within the county art: subdisiricts or whether 
they are dependent basic units. The ^distinction depends almost entirely 
upon the extent to which these subdivisions exercise local autonomy. 

Teachers in dependent basic units in Ohio arc nominated by the super- 
intendents of the county intermediate units, .but the ultimate authority for 
appointing teachers so nominated rests with the toards of education of the 
dependent units, whereas, teachers in subdistricts of the county adminis- 
trative units in North Carolina are nominated by subdistrict committees, 
but the ultimate authority for appointing them rests with the toards of 
education of the coynty administrative units. If a subdivision within a 
county possesses autonomy similar to that enjoyed in rapect to the selection 
- of teachers by the units in Ohio, but is stUl subject to* supervision by the 
county, the subdivision may be regarded as a dependent basic unit and the 
county as an intermediate unit; but, if all functions of the subdivision arc 
ultimately controlled by the county, as the appointment of teachers is 
control!^ in North parolina, the subdivision is a subdistrict and the 
county is a basic administrative unit. 

The line of demarcahon between strong dependent units and weak independent 
umts.—U a scale could be prepared on which basic units were arranged 
according to the extent of their independence from the supervision of .an 
intermediate unit, it would reveal a fairly constant gradation of" degrees of ' 
autonomy, ranging from almost complete control by the intermediate unit 
to complete independence from any control except that eiterciied by the 
State. It might be argued, therefore, that differences in powers between 
basic administrative units are differences of degree rather than of kind. It 
is necessary, therefore, in classifying a basic administrative unit as dependent 
or as indepiendent, to consider the effect of .even nominal supervision by an* 
intermediate unit upon the total situation in which the basic unit "operates. 
This may be illusi^ated by a State in which: ^ 

(a) The county is an intermediate unit with a county superintendent as 
its officer. 

(b) Within the county, there are “Class A” administrative units over 

which the county superintendent exercises absolutely no super- 
vision of any kind or degree. , 

« (c) Within the county, there are also “Qass B»’ administrative units 

over which the county superintendent ha3 merely the responsibiility 
for supervision of classroom instruction. 

"Class A” units, of course, should be cla^fied as independent units. 

I ^though “Qasj B", units have practically the same administrative powers 

, in the actual management of school affairs as "Glass A” units, the existence 

-of an a^nt who is responsible for coordinating -ipstnictional effort in 
‘‘Oass B” unite and who can exert some infljience in guiding or advising 
|‘ me governing boards of these unite in administrative matters may be re- 
gardedas a sufficient basis for classifyhig “Chw B” unite as dependent units. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS OF THE SUGGESTED CLASSI- 
■ FICATION 

The suggested classification seems rigid enough to serve as a basis for ' 
identifying local school administrative units in terms of their- functional 
operating relationships and at the same time possesses spfiitfient flexibility 
to metft local variations. The applicadon of this or any other classiflcation 
depends Jargely upon the interpretation of existing conditions within a 
given State. 

There have been .two opportunities for testing, the applicability, of this 
classiflcation; (1) In connection with the cooperative'prc^am with the 48 
States of ^ords and reports, staff members of the Pffice of Eklucation, in 
conferences with members of the respective State departments of education, . 
discussed the proposed classiflcation flom the standpoint of its applicability 
in each State — in general, the results of these conferences indicate that the 
school units in each of the States can be classified on the bksis suggested in 
this chapter. (2) The Study of Local School l)nits in the 10 project States 
has provided an opportunity not only for testing the applicability of the 
proposed classiflcation |E>ut for testing its value as<a device for facilitating 
the analysis of ^e local school unit situation in a State, and for presenting 
the data iWealing the status of school units. The results of the application 
of this classification to the TO States are presented in*the following 10 
chaj)ters. Each chapter, devoted to a single State, presents in detail infor- 
madon on school units in the State from the standpoint of their collective 
funedoning as the administrative structure of public education in the State. 



[ CHAPTER fn 

% 

Status and Operation of Local School 
. Units in Arizona 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 

Arizona ranks well above average in its economic ability and in its effort 
to provide and support public education. That its rank in educational 
opportunity provided is not as. high as its rank iri^ economic ability and 
effort IS due larRcly to its large area, its sparse populauon, and the large 
proportion of certain ethnic groups in the population. 

Although Arizona ranks fifth among the States in area, the density of 
rMpulationjn 1930 was only 3.8 per square ipile as compared with 41,3 for 
the United States. The result is that, while most of the school administra- 
tive units include la^e areas, they have relatively few pupils and teachers 

Another factor affecting school conditions is the very large number of . 
Mexicans and Indians who constitute 26 percent and 10 percent, respec- 
tively, of the total population. This factor, to some extent, explains the 
•^lapvely high-prrcentage of illiteracy (40 percent) in the State, which is 
further reflected in the rapid falling off of the percentage of persons attending 
school in the grades above the elementary level. 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT QF LOCAL SCHOOL UNIT^ - 

. organization of -administrative units in the State of Arizona* ' 

has followed rather consistently a general pattern which wks established in 
laws passed by the territorial legislature during the first 20 years of its 
existence. The thief contribution of the first territorial legislature, meeting 
in 1864, was to establish the university, to provide a perpetual common- 
scho^fund, and to specify that as soon as Tufficient funds were accumulated 
and Aat m soon as there was necessity for it a common-school system be 
established. The significant features of the school laws passed durini? this 
early period are as follows: , . ' ^ 

1. Authority, to establish schools in^settlements of 100 or more people 

upon petition to the county board of supervisors. Thus, at the 
very outset, the principle that each small, compaedy settled 6om- 
munity should constitute a school district was established. 

2. The provision of the law vesting the authority to establish school 

admmistratjvc units in the county board of supervisors and author- 
» 2 ing this b^rd to levy a tax of not more than one-half of 1 percent 
on the district for the support of schools set a precedent for the con- 
trol of school affairs by county authorities. • 
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I 3. Provision was also madr for the probate judi^ to ser\T as county 

school superintendent. This provision not only emphasized the 

importance of the county as a unit of school control, hut also set a 

pattern of control of schools by a coimty official. Provision for the 

election of a county sup>erintendent was made in first-class counties 

in 1897 and in all counties at the time, of statehood in 1912. 

A common-school fund was created, the source of which was to l>e 

the proceeds from the sale of public lai>ds. ' 

» • 

hese laws passed by the territorial legislature were not ptit into effective 
tion in all counties; nevertheless, the principles established by them 
t the general line of development which the Slate has since followed 
in evolvmg its pre.sent organization of local school units. 

From time to time the territorial legisfature made provisions for the 
organizat^n and modification of school districts. Fpr example, the As- 
sembly of 1883 passed a law providing for the creation of new districts on 
the petition of five taxpayers. The State was ready to take advantage of 
- such a law and .during the year 1885-86, 21 new districts were organized. < 
In his report of 1895 the State sup>erintendent recommended the c<m- 
solidation of local school districts, but it was not until 1913, one year after. 
.Arizona became' a State, that the I.egislature provided for such consolida- 
tion. A relatively large nurnber of hift[h-school disyricu were organize/1 as 
a result of the legislative authorization in 1895 -for the establishment of ■ 
high schools in areas where Elementary schools existed but ‘in which* no 
secondary school opportunity was available. These high-school districts/ 
were superimposed upon the existing elementary school districts. 

During the pteriod 1870 to 1912 the powers of the basic units and of ^ne 
several.county boards of sup>ervisors were diminished and the influe^e of 
the county sufjerintendent in the siipervision of these basic units inci4ased. 
As a result of these changes in the administration of such basic units, the 
county was established in 1912 as an intermedia te^ unit. Since/that date, 
although the county has played an important role in the adm^istration of 
public education, the b^tsic unit of organization has been th^^local district, 
and administrative jurisdiction of public schools has beed vested in the 

district boards of education. 

• ♦ 

TYPES OF LO^AL SCHOOL UNITS 

■ -INTERMEDIATE AND BASIC UNI'TS ^ 

When classifying existing administrative units on the Basis of whether 
• their primary function is the maintenance and administration of schools or 
whether such function is the supervision of other units, Arizona has two 

types, namely, basic* units and intermediate units. 

/ , _ '• 

INTERMEDIATE UNITS 

♦ , ' * 4 ■ ' . ■ 

The county . — The county, serving primarily as an intermediate unit, .acts * 
as an agent of the State in supervising certain functions'of underlying basic 
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administrative uniis^ and, at the same rime, acts as the representative of 
the* units in 'dealing with the State. Its powers as an ifttermedbte unit 
are largely rtatncted to such iteins as the making of school reports and the 
supci^isfon of iQstmction in very sitibII districts.' 

’ County accommodalion irWr.-The peculiar physical and geogra*'phical 
' conditions in Arizona have caused the Sute to empower the county to 
perform the functions of a basic administrative unit only in respect to 
certain schools. Because of the many sparsely populated areas within 
^ the State, most counties have much territory which is not included in 
any school district. The county and. m particular, the county suber- 
intendent are spec.ifically^ charged 'with the responsibUity of providinc 
for the- education of all pupfe in such unorganized territory. In locali- 
ti«3 with-msufficiejn populArion to organize tegular elementary dLs- 
trjets the county superintendent^ establish county accommodation 
Khools. Although generally..tfi^schoob arc established 'temporarily 
in order to meet unusual cireumsUnew. they sometimes become fairlv 
permdnent centers. The county Juperintendem is solely responsible 
to arrange for the support and tfontrol of accommodation schools. He 
IS authorized to pay the cost of transporting high-school pupU^ who 
J^de in unor^nized territory to regularly organized high-school 
dutnets, but he u not authorized to pay tuition costs for such pupils, 

Table l.-W VmU, School Emotlmont, ond PosfHoos in 

Anzona, DtstnlmUd Atcocdtng to Type of Adntimirtratiof Unity 1934-35 


Typt of Adininiiiniiivc unii 


Common tchool 

High icbool. ill” 


Total. 


4 

\£orollment 

• 

1 Teichinic poeitiona 

1 ... .V 4 

Number ** 

Percem 

Number 

Percem 

—■re— 2 

Number 

i 

r 

Percent 

• 1 

1 

4 

1 

I" 

0 , 

? 

*567 

59 

hs .2 

13.8 

76,147 

17.004 

■ 

81.8 

18.2 

fu 

2,125 

559 

^79.2 

20.8, 

426 

100.0 

91. Ill 

100 0 

2.684 

100.0 


• TTirr* .re « .4diikm.l oooiTOnH^hool dutricu twclief,. . 

dutnctt. Tl». tout Dumtrerof kImoI «liiuni.tx.uve uoiu m^riMMTtterefaTm! *™"*‘**" *“ 

BASIC ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 

On the basis of level of wor^ offered, l^c administrative unks may be 

<*Vlm/.-The riementary Khool dhLl, generally 
refer^d Jo « Ae common-school district, and usuaUy including terri- 
^ tory m which ^ere is a community center, is the basic unit for the main- 

' dbitr? schools in Arizona. These common-school 

distncts, unless coternimous with cities, generaUy ha^e only one school 
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The high-school district —Th^ high-school disirict, the basic unit for 
the maintenance of high schools, bears the same relationship to the 
county and to the State as the common-school districts. As previously 
indicated, high-school districts are superimposed on elementaps*- dis- ‘ 
tricts.' The ttjmtory of a high-school district embraces «)nly entire 
elementary districts (never parts of such districts). High-school dis4^ 
tricts may be classified as follows: * . 

A single htgh-school district is cdterminous with the terriior\’ of a 
single elementary district but separately organized from the under- 
lying elementary district. 

A union high-school district is a high-school district which embraces 
territory of two or more elementar>' school districts. There Is only 
one high school in such a district. ' * 

A cotifity union high-school district is a high-school district the Iwiinda- 
ries of which coincide with the boundaries'of the county. There is 
only one high school in such d district. 

A county high-school district is similar to a county union high-school 
district except that the former may have several high schools. The 
high school or schools in a county high-school dutrict arc controlled 
by a single Aboard of education and are supported by a tax levy 
spread uniformly over thte entire , county. “ I 

The junior college distmt is a basic unit for the support of a junior 
college. Each high-school district may, at the discretion of iu govern- 
ing board, support a junior CQllege, but when a junior college district 
is prganized it constitutes a. separate administrative unjt and is supe^ 
upon dne or more high-school districts in the same way that 
hi^n»achool districts are superimposed upon elementary school districts. 

NUMBER AND.iSiZE OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 

• 

In 1934-35 there were 434 local school units in Arizona with an enroll- 
ment of 93,151 pupils and with 2,684 teachers. Twcne^r.five percent of 
these districts had fewer than 21 pupils enrolled; 65 percent, fewer than 
too pupils, and only W percent, more than 500. (See table 2.) Thirty- 
fjvc percent of the districts had only one teacher, and 75 percent had five 
or fewcf teachers. (See table 3.) . f 

Most of the local |(3&inistrative units comprise only one attendance area. 
The schools in these areas, generally, are very small: 36 percent have only 
one teacher, and 76 percent have five or fewer teachers. 
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' Ma^ I.— Klrahain County, Arizona. 

The Arizona State project staff proposes that 2' school districts replace the 22 present 
districts; that the number of I- and 2-teacher schools be reduced from 10 to 2; and, 
when wrtain improyements affecting transportation are made, that the county be one 
administrative unit The map shows the 22 schools and the 22 school districts u of 
1935. , 
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Tabu Z.—Laraljchoet Admmttrnhrf VniU in Amona Distr^hutfd m Ut, B«tii of tht Ntanbn 
V of Pupils FjitoIM,' f9.U is 



Table 3. — Lotal School A^inutratw limits in Ariiono DistrihuUs! on thr Bans of the Mumbn 
^ of Tfochns Per Unit* 19S1 35 
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The average area of the abhool districts in 1937 was 282 square 'miles. 
It is readily seen that because of the la^ areas ^ready included in many 
of these loeal administrative units and because of the low density of popu- 
lation in the State, the problem of improving local school unit organization 
^nnoi necessarily be solved by increasing the size’ of such units. Corrr-’ 
spondingly, Arizong presents a very striking example of a nuialion in which 
a small and wridely scattered population makes the establishment of schools 
of desirable size very difficult, if not impracticable. 

* s 

OPERATING HELATIONSHIPS OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 

The Stat^. , - . 

In Arizona less direct State control and supervision arc exercised over 
local units than Is th^ case in some other States. As a-partiaf compensation 
for the high degrtfe of authority enjoyed by local boards of education, the 
State has designated edttcational and governmental officers of the county 
^ act as agents of the Sute in respect to certain matters in the administration 
of schot^. 

The County. • ^ 

There are no county boards of education in Arizona. Responsibility for 
the .educational administrative functioiis of the county & 'centered in the 
county board of supervisors and in the county superintendent of schools. 
The county board, of supervisors cxercisa some jurisdiction over local 
school finances and the nvxlificatibn of school district boundaries. The 
county superintendent is charged with the ^neral supervision ' of all the" 
sphools in the county,, but his specific pQWf^. are limited and he hdk rela- 
tively little direct control over local s^od districts. Teachers in both 
elementary and high^hool disuffjj^ are selected by the local board^and 
are supervised by the chief execifuve officer, namely, die district superin- 
tendent or principal. In tne smaller districts where there are no local 
educational executives, classroom instruction is supervised by the court ty 
superintendqpt. In the accomniodatiosn schools the county'superintendem 
employs and supervises the teachers. ^ 
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All types of administrative units must follow the program of studies 
issued by the State. Elementary school districts must use textbooks 
adopted and purchased by the State, while the hiRh*school districts may 
select their own textbooks. .These books remain the property of the State, 
a^nd the local boards of trustees are, held responsible for their proper care. ' 

Boards of education in both elerpcntary- and high-school districts prepare 
school bud^ts, and' no one else has any authority to altfr them with, 
respect to amount. The county superintendent has certain discretioi^ry 
fxjwers concerning the amount of funds to be supplied by the erfunty. 
After thg county siiperiniendent has determined the county’^^^hare ol 
each local school budget, it U mandatory 'that the board of supervisors 
levy taxes against the county and each particular district in order to raise 
the adopted budget. Couhfy support for schoob is a per capita allowance^ 
and is the same for both elementary and high-school districts, except 
that the 1- and 2-teacher districts draw miniitfa of fl,250 and $2,500,' 
respectively. When considering the budgets which have been prepared 
by the local school districts, the county su|>erintendem may includc.in the 
total county budget an Allowance for the establishment of .the county 
reserve fund. This reserve furi3 may be- used {a) to support accoinmoda- 
^^^jpa4etibols, (6) as an equalization fund for districts^having a sinaH assessed 
. valuation, (c) to support recendy organized school districts, and (</) for ' 
transportation in 1- and 2-teacher districts. State support for each local 
school district in Arizona is distributed upon the basis of average daily 
attendance. Funds for 3tate support are appropriated by the IjCgislature 
and al)portioned quarterly by the^superintendent of public instruction to 
the various counties. / ^ • 

The county~ir«asuier is the custodian, of all scho 9 l funds. Current and 
building funds are disbursed by vouchers of local boards of trustees author- 
the epunt^ superintendent t8 issue warrants against the county 
treasury. Bond ioterwt and ' redemption funds are provided through 
mandatory levies by the board of supervisors,. The county treasurer 
collects these along with other' funds and is required to pay principal and 
interest for each district when due. 

All Khool districts of a county make reporu to the county superintendent 
, who in turn makes certain reports to the State. 

EUmenUay and HighSchoot Administrative' Units. . • , 

a 

All types of eleq^entary and secondary administrative units have prac- 
tically the samd powers and responsibilities. Administrative jurisdiction 
over schools is vested in Mm district board of trustees with authority to 
delegate powers to the district superintendent or principal. ' 

In all basic units authority for employing and dismissing teachers resides 
in the district 'toards. The county superintendent has no authority to . 
nbminate teachers or to approve the selections of local boards! 
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> OPERATING REEATION3HIPS OF AGENTS AND AGENCIES 



^ 1 , Teachers-’ certificates arc issued by the Sute board of educaUon. All certificates must 

be nrgistcred with the county. 

2. The county superint^dent employs teachers for the ecu accQinmodadon schools. 

In all other Sthools this is a functioq of the lo<;al units. 

3. The county superintendent supervises the classroom work in county accommodation 

^ schools and in other schools employing fewer than five teachers. In all other schools 
' * tuper^on is a function of the, basic dViits. 



- Chart II. — ^Arizona: Course of stifdy and textbooks. 

1. Basic units determine courses of study wlpch must conform to. State standaeds. 

.<,, 2. Thc^Stott selects Ad purchases all elementary textbooks. These texts remain the 
_ , . property of the State. Secondary sch^ls select whatever texts they desire. 

■ 

School! maintained on a temporary or aemipermanent baaia in apaf;acly aettled rcgiona at diacretion of obunty 
k iuperintendent, and are admibiatered entirely by him. 
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OF SCHOOL XjpVERNMENT IN ARIZONA CONCERNING 
AND RECORDS AND REPORTS, 1936 



Chart III. — Arizona: Financi^d. 


1. Budgets arc prepared by the bSisic units. Copies arc sent to the county sup>erintendent 
on the basis of which a consolldait^ budget for the county is presented to the county 
board of supervisors. As the administrative officer of the accommodation schools 
tfifc county superintendent prepares and executes this budget. * ^ 

2„. Tax rates arc fixed by the county board of supervisors. 

3. State support is sent from the State to the county. County support for 1 - and 2-tcachcr 
scho6ls is raised by a county-wide tax. With the exception of ?inkin^ funds all school 
Binds arc handled by the county treasurer. Voucher^rc issued by the basic units 
^nd warrants on tiP county treasurer arc issued by the county superintendent. 



Chart IV. — Arizona: Records and reports. 


1. ^ reports are sent from the basic units to the county superintendent, who sends a . 
suininarized report to the State. 

Schooli maintained on ^ ti;niporary or lemipern^nent baaii in Bpar^I'y settled reipona at diacreiiofi of county 
Bupcrintendcot and are adminiatered entirely by him. « 

•I- . ^ ^ 
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LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 


Districr boards have rather wide discretionary powers with respect 
to a number of auxiliary activities. They may furnish transportation and 
fix tuition rates, and may provide health services by employing school 
physicians, dentists, and nurses. Arizona has a compulsory school attend- 
ance law, but, since school districts are not required to employ attendance 
officers, supervision of school attendance is a discretionary matter. 


PROCEDURES FOR CHANGING THE BOUNDAIJIES OF LOCAL 

SCHOOL UNITS 


Existing procedures for changing the boundaries of local school ad- 
ministrative units in Arizon|^ may be classified as: (1) Those affecting the 
organization of ne\v districts, (2) those changing the boundaries of existing 
districts, and (3) those dissolving existing districts. 

Elementary, high-school, or junior college districts may be created out 
of unorganized territory or by subdivi<iing existing districts. Necessary 
funds for operating newly created- elementary districts may be taken from 
the county school reserve fund, but operating funds for newly created high- 
school. and junior college districts mdst come from tax levies collected 
sp>ecifically for these purposes. When proposed annexations or consolida- 
tions of entire districts arc submitted to election, a majority vote in the 
entire area affected determines the question. This provision has proved 
to be more satisfactory than one which commands a majority vote in each of 
the districts involved. 

The legal provisions for changing boundaries of administrative units in 
Arizona are seemingly simple, although this simplicity is more apparent 
than real. Theoretically, there is an opportunity for a professionally 
trained official to work along the lines of a far-seeing program. In actual 
. practice, the possibilities of these legal provisions are not ver^^ likely to be 
realized. The fact that the county superintendent may influence changes 
in school district areas prior to the time he certifies boundaries each year, 
and the fact that such boundaries may be modified upon petition of as few 
as 10 electors, make for a certain degree of flexibility in reallocating the 
territory of administrative units. However, the fact that the county super- 
intendent is an elective officer and the fact that his acts in respect to bound- 
ary changes are in some cases subject to the final approval of a governmental 
board, the county board of supervisors, make it unlikely that any wide- 
spread reorganization will take place. This is especially true if proposed 
changes in boundaries are likely to incur the opposition of groups motivated 
more by personal financial considerations than by regard for the estab- 
lishment of an effective organization of school units. 


Table 5. — Legal provisions for changing boundaries oj local school administrative units in Arizona, J9Sfi 
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FACTORS ENCOURAGING AND DISCOURAGING THE ORGANI- 
ZATION OF SATISFACTORY LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 

Although the basis for distributing school funds does not tend to dis- 
courage the organization of larger school districts', it does not esf>ecially 
encourage reorganization. The provisions of the law which enable the 
county superintendent to levy a county-wide tax in order to relieve dis- 
tressed districts, in effect, tend to subsidize small inefficient districts and to 
encourage their continuance. Many of jhe administrative units embracing 
large territory are extremely small when measured either by the number of 
pupils enrolled or by the number of teachers employed. 

The sparse p>opulation and* the large area of Arizona have made the 
problems involved in consolidating schools and in transporting pupils 
extremely difficult. Furthermore, these factors have been important in 
the development of a high degree of local autonomy. That this local auton- 
omy has been a handicap to district reorganization is clearly indicated by 
^ the fact that, although in some counties the p>opi!ilation is concentrated 
within relatively small areas, these p)opulated regions are divided into a 
^number of administrative units small in areai There is a great need for 
setting up procedures whereby, on the basis of consideration of all the 
factors involved, a long-term program for the reorganization of local school 
administrative units may be worked out in a democratic and an efficient 
manner. 


\CHAPTER V] 

» 

Status and Operation of Local School 
Units in Arkansas 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC BACKGROl’ND 

Whether the economic ability of Arkansas is measured by its wealth p>er 
capita, by its per capita taxpaying ability, as revealed by an application to 
the State of the second model tax plan of the National Tax Association, by 
its income per capita, ^oiAy its retail sales per capita, Arkansas ranks among 
the three or four States having the least economic power. 

There are few densely settled regions. Sixty percent of the population 
lives on farms and another 20 percent in very small communities. Twenty- 
six percent of the population is Negro. The ratio of children to adults is 
one of the highest in the United States. Only three other Slates have a 
larger prop>ortion of children of school age. There are 753 persons 5 to 20 
, years of age for each 1,000 persons 21 to 65 years 'of age in Arkansas, as 
contrasted with a ratio of 574 to*^,000 in the entire United States. 

In light of the foregoing facts, it i^wident that Arkansas faces the problem 
of offering school opportunity to a rel»i*ti^8r^ number of children under 
decidedly limited economic circumstances. 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 

The period 1829-1920 . — Under Act 69 of the Territorial General Assembly 
of 1829, school district organization of Arkansas took the form of the town- 
ship system. The first departure from this system came in 1853 when 
Little’ Rock was“ granted certain special powers with respect to its schools. 
In 1869 legislation was effected which made possible the creation of school 
districts in territory embracing an incorporated city or town, The Con- 
stitution of 1874, adopted when home-rule vyas restored after the Recon- 
struction Period, established the present district system.' Each schpol dis- 
trict was made an administrative unit under the control of a 3'^ember 
lx)ard elected by the p>eopile. Although in rare 'Cases ah administrative^ 
unit was divided into attendance areas, usually a new administrative unit, 
was established whenever a new school was organized. 

In addition to the common-school district and the special district e'mbrac- 
ing incorporated communities, various other types of local school districts 
were^ created during the period from 1907 to 1915. Provisions were made 
for the establishnient of consolidated and of joint districts in -two or more 
counties in 1 911 , and of special rural districts in 1 919. The major difference 
among these districts was in their power of borrowing money. A large 
. • 43 • 
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nmnbcr of tht 5,112 school districts of Arkansas in 1920 served as attendance 
areas as well as administrative and fiscal units. * ' ’ 

The establishment oj the county as an intermediate unit. — One of the most 
important steps in the development of school district organization in the 

^ State was the establishment of the county as an intermediate unit in 1919. 
In that year the General Assembly provided for a county board of education 
and a county superilitcndcnt of schools for each county. In 1920, when the 
- county boards and the county superintenderits began’ to function, there were 
5.112 school administrative units with .6,488 attendance areas. Of the 
schools in these areas, 74.3 percent were"' 1 -teacher schools; 21* ptercent, 2-, 
3-, and 4-teacher schools; and 4.5 percent, 5-or-more teacher schools. 

Authority of county superintendent iWorerf.— Following the establishment in 
1920 oC county boards of 5 ducation, accompanied by increased authoritv 
in the office of the county superintendent, the number of administrative 
units bv 1933-^d been reduced 29.6 percent and the number of attendance 

• areas, 20 percent. The number of 1 -teacher attendance areas was reduced 
.32.5 percent; of 2-, 3-, and 4-teacher attendance areas increased 5.8 per- 
^ cent; and of 5-or-more teacher attendance areas increased 53.7 percent. 

Office of county superintendeni abolished. — In 1933 the county boards of edu- 
cation* were abolished and the county superintendents were replaced by 
county examiners. These changes have greatly impaired -the educational 
pr^am by removing all provision for read educational and financial super- 
. visfon, guidance, and coordination. It seems apparent that the Act of 1933 - 
will tend to retard consolidation of existing school' districts and increase 
rather than decrease the number of school units. During the bienniunf 
1934-36, only 20. consolidations were made, while 31 dissolutions of pre: • 
■* viously consolidated districts were effected. 

TYPES OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS . 

^ ’ ’Intermediate and basic uniVj.— Legally, both intermediate and basic types of 
local school units are found' in Arkansas. Practically, there is only the 
basic type. The counties in Arkansas may be classified as intermediate 
units and the local school districts as dependent basic administrative units. 
The local school districts are so nearly autonomous, however, and their 
relationships to the county so few, that they are practically independent. 
Conversely, the Arkansas county is a very weak form pf intermediate unit, p 
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Tabi-E 6. — Local school administralirf units, school rriMlmml, and Icarhing positions in 
' . ■ A AriansaJ, 79H-J5 
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Intermediate unitt — the county . — When in 1919 the Legislature made pro- 
vision fpr cour\y boards of education and created the office of county 
superintender i, it obviously intended to make the county an intermediate 
unit; when in 1933, thejc county school officers were eliminated, the county 
ceased to be an intermediate unit in any real sense. Theoretically, all the 
powers of the county board of education were then transferred to the . 
cpunty court, and all the powers of the county superintendent to the county 
examiner. Therefore, the county l^ally retains its jurisdiction over all 
basic units within the county boundaries with resp>ect to certaih factors, 
suth as change of school district boundaries, recprds and reports, sup>er- 
vision of instruction, and approval of the budgets of school districts with 
less than 2,500 {jOpulation’. In practice, however, the transfer of powers 
created a situation which makes it impossible for. the county to exercise 
any effective coiitrol over basi6 units. 

. Basic administrative units . — In 1921 the Legislature abolished the then 
existing classification of basic units and extended to all local administrative 
units the same le^l status, pmwers, and name. At that time the school 
^districu were classified as follows with respect to the number of school 
directors and with respect to. the procedure involved in’ budgetary approval; 

' ■ ' I • . » * * ■ 
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Washington County, in the northwest corner ^ the State, is one of the largest counties — 
area 955 square iniles — ^and one of the most populous of the mountain counties in 
Arkansas. Of the 129 districts in 1936; 91 maintained only l-teadher schools. The 
map shows the 129 distActs in tht county as of J936. The proposed plan of organiza- 
tion calls for a single "administrative unit for the county with a reorganization of 
attendance areas to include 9 Knior high schools, 12 junior high schools, and 20 ele- 
mentary-school attendance areas for white children, and 2 elementary-schoi^ attend - 
' ance areas for Negro children of the county. 


- i 


Classification Mcording to tht number of 


school directors 


1. Rural school districts Jtaving 150 pupils or fewer and having a 

board of 3 members elected for a term of 3 years. 

2. School districts having more than 150 pupils, but- not containing 
( a city of the first class and having a -school board of 5 members 

elected for a term of 5 years. ‘ ' ^ 

3. School districts having a city of the first class within their boundaries 

and Jiaving a school -board of 6 members elected for a term of 
3 years. 

’ The variadon in thp numbet^of board members in no way effects the'* 
admihistrauve and supervisoil^powers of the school’ district. With' the . 
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exception of budgetary procedures, the smalt administrative unit with only 
3 school board members has the same powers and responsibilities as the 
large school district with 6 members. Variations in budgetary procedures 
are dependent on total population in that the district with less than 2,500 
{)opulation must have its budget approved by the county court, while the 
district with more than !z,500 population must have its budget approve 
by the’ board of education. 

NUMBER AND SIZE OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNlfs 

.Kumbn . — In the school year 1934-35 there were 3,134 local school ad- 
ministrative units with 463,693 pupils enrolled arid with It, 424 teachers. 
Most of these units aie so small that it is impossible or impractical^ to offer 
a soiind functional public-school program. In light of the fact that most 
of these upits serve both as attendance areas and administrative units, it 
similarly is impossible or impractical in most of them to offer essential 
administrative and supervisory services. 

Sizf - — In 1934-35, 10 percent of the school districts had fewer than 20 
pupils; 27 j^rcent, fewer than 30; 75 percent, fewer than 100; and only 6 
percent, more than 500. (See table 7.) Fifty-two percent of the districts 
had only 1 teacher; 84 percent, fewer than 6; 92.5 percent, fewer than 11; 
and 7:5 percent,* more than 10. (See table 8.) The ifiean area of -school, 
districts in the State was 17 square miles. 


Table 7 , — Locaf school admini straths umts in Arlansos distributed on the basis of the number of 

^ pupils enrolled 1934 '35 
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■laformatioiiAjiot available Ibr 7 local achool adminiitraiive uniu. In Arkanm there are no units maintaining 
high acboola only. 
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Table 11. — Schoois^ Emoiimftil^ and Teachns in Arkansas Dtsfrthuitd on thr Basis of \umhfr 

of Tfofhffs Pff School /9JJ-J3 

— — — _ 
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SchocJU 




Tea chert 



Number 

^ Prremf 

1 

Ntimber 

Pfreen! 

Number 
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Petreol 
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1 

1 t 

4 
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i 2,747 

57.7 1 

I02.*297 

22 4 , 

2,747 - 

22.5 


W 

20 I 

, 69.673 j 

• IS 2 

1*9158 1 

16 3 

l.K 

517 

10, 

71,224 

15 6 

1,908 1 

15 6 

6 - 

' 2M 

5.5 ■ 

69. 766 

15 1 

1.863 

15 2 

10 or more 

241 

1 5.0 1 

; 143,942 

31 5 

K 72*i 

W 4 

Tout " 

I' 4, 76 J 

1 too 0 

456,1^52 ] 

1 100 0 

I2,T«4 

100 0 


t Infonnafir'n not avaiUble (or 7 adniinittralive uhita. 
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Figure 1. — Number and size of schools in Arkansas in 1935 (3,497 white schooU; 1,278 

Negro schooU). 

Approximately 20 percent had less than 6 square miles and almost 60 
percent had less 'than 11 square miles. (Sec '"table 9.) About 69 percent 
of these local units had only one<>elcmentary school, while an .additional 
21 percent had. one elementary and one high school with coterpiinous 
attendance areas. (See table 10.) Most of the schools are small. About 
58 percent have only .1 teacher, 21 percen^ have 2, and only 5. percent 
have more than 10. 

‘Aired /or rforgapu'zotion . — The preceding analysis of the existing status in 
1934-35 of local school units in Arkansas indicates the need for reorganiza- 
tion of the local administradvc structure of public education. It is highly 
desirable that attendance areas be enlarged so that individual school enroll* 
mehts will be large enopgh to permit the offering of an adequate educational 
program. Similarly, it is desirable that administradvc units embrace areas 
of sufficient size that essendal administradvc and supervisory services may 
be offered at a relatively reasonable cost and on an efficient basis. 

OPERATING RELATIONSHIPS OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 

The State. — Although, as is true in all States, ultimate authority over 
public ‘educadon in Arkansas lies vdth the StJte, the junsdiction of the 
local school district in. Arkansas is more comprehensive and powerful than 
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County rumintT-adminiucn SUto examination for teacher ceniAcates and 
ocrtificatet. He has no ditcretionaiy- pm*er in the ((ranting of certi^aic*. 
Selection of teacher* it a function of the ' basic units. * 

County examiner is authoris^, but not requited, to tupeivite insiniction. 
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— A ritans as: Course of study and textbooks. 

The Suie pre|^ a crnirse of study but basic Onits are not required to foUow it. 
Each bvic unit must^^ Sute-adopted textbooks fgr etementary schools and Huy 
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OF SCHOOL GOVERNMENT IN ARKANS.VS CONCERNING 
AND RECORDS AND REPORTS, 1936 
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* Chart VII. — Arkansas: Financial/* 

I .•The rounl>* court ap|>ro\ed budgets in districts with population Ifjts than 2,500^ 
Budj^ts are prepar^ in disdi|^u of this l\pe whtchli||^ not employ principal or 
district.fuperintendent by the county examiner. In other distjric^ the budget is 
approved by the local board off^uratioci. / / 

2. Tax rates mr^ fixed by the banc unfts within a maximum limit rstablUhed bv the State.' 
^ 3. State funds Rre apportioned by the county court according to entefna established by 

the Sute. ' 
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in many States. Klost of the functions exercised by the State in the con- 
trol and direction of schools are' rathtr - flexible. The State does not 
^^'rectly operate any elementary or secondary schools.’ It prepares a 
course of study, the use of which is optional with the local distffets but 
which, hovyever, js usually followed. The'S^ate may or may not consider 
and approve plans for school buildings and equipment. It selects arid 
adopts elementary textbooks, which, must be ysed by all elementarv 
schools; prescribes rules for the certification of teachers; requires the sub- 
mission of reports by school districts through the county examiner^; ap- 
portions State funds to local districts through the county court; limits 
It^al schobj tax rates; prescribes procedures for the modification qf school 
. district'’ boundaries; and approves school- bond issues. In actually exer- 
. cising administrative direction, the State was materially weakened by the 
abandonment of the county intermediate unit plan and by the consequent 
division-of authority between the county exAniiner and the county court. 

> The county.~As previously stated, the position of the county as an inter- 
mediate unit in Arkansas is very weak. It does not directly support or 
admihistCT any, schools, and its supiervisory powers are limited. At the 
present time the educational functions of the county are assigned in part 
to- the county court -and in^-part to the county examiner. Such dtialitv 
of administrative responsibility immediately makes probable certain diffi- 
^ culties in the supervision of basic local school units by the county. 

Powers and duties of the county examiner —The position of the county 
examiner is distinctly untenable. Prior to July 1, 1937,' the county 
examiner, requireej to be an active rtiember of the teaching profession 
was elected .for a term of 2 years by vote of the teachers residing in 
the county. He had to remain active in the teaching profession, and 
the only time he was legally required to devote to his duties as exam- 
iner on Saturday of each week, when he was required to keep his 
office open. A recent law provides that after July 1, 1937, the county 
examiner must devote full time to hi^dutics, except, that .in some 
couniies he may rernam active in the teaching profession, but must 
employ a full-time clerk. 

The- county examiner is authorized but not required to visit schools 
in the comity in a superyjsoty capacity. When he w an active member 
. of the teaching profession Ite can, of course, devote little, if any, time 
to sup^i^on of instruction. About the onW contact the examiner 
now has with teachers, is in <he admirystratiori and holding of exami- 
nations fori teachers! certificates. These exaihinations are prepared 
^^.gradetl by the State department of education, and 'teachers’ cer- 
tilfcates are issued only when authorized by the State. • 

■pie county examiner jnust provide school districts, superintendents, 
principals, and teachert with report blanks furnished by the State 
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board of education. All basic administrative units are required to 
make monthly and annual reports to tFte county examiner who, in 
turn, forwards them to ^he State. Due to the absence of adequate 
clerical assistance,- the present conditions under which educational 
statistics arc collected in Arkansas are very poor. The county exam* 
itier is requit'ed to IRep in his office, a map of the districts in the founty * 
showing the location of schoolhouses, a record of contracts madV with 
teachers by the basic units (the school districts), and a record of con- 
. -tracts made by these units with dealers for supplies. 

Powers and duties oj the county court.— The jurisdiction of the rounty 
^ court over schqol unit.s is confined almost entirely to matters of finance, 
to school district . boundary modifications, and to the supervision of 
school elections. The county court is authorized to apportion the 
general school funds of the county on the same basis on which com- 
mon-school funds lare atiportioned. In practice, the control of tl)e 
county court over school finances consists only of the approval of the 
'“ budgets of any school districts with less than 2,500 population. If 
such a district does not. hayc-^a principal or sup>efintendent,'the county 
examiner usually prepares the budget for submission to the board of 
education before it is submitted to __the county court, .^nce the ad- 
ministration of school finances is not a function of the county examiner, 
it is not surprising that basic data with desirable interpretations con- 
^ cerning the financial status, of school districts are not readily available. 

It can be seen that there is very little connection between the educa- 
- tional functions of the Rounty examiner and the county court. It is 
also evident that the^diial nature of the administrative structure of 
schools within the county, in Arkansas leaves n^ch to be desired. 
Neither the county court nor the county examiner has any authority 
over schTOl buildittgs,” equipment, and supplies; selection and appoint- 
ment of teachers; the program of education; selection of textbooks; 
the classification, examination, and promotion of, pupils; and the pro- 
vision of such ^rvices as transportation, payment of tuition, school 
health services, and attendance supervision. 

The school district.— Authority for the direction and operation of each 
school district is vested in a local board of education. Such boards arc 
authorized to appoint superintendents or principals, but in actual prac- 
tice, particularly among the smaller districts, such officers are seldom 
.^p ointed. The number of board members varies in accordance with 
school population of the districts,' but all boards of education have 
^practically the same jjowers and duties. Local boards of education func- 
tion almost autonomously in administering school districts. The few 
instances whCTc State or 'county authority cither limits or directs the powers 
of the local boards have been piointed out abovi^' . 
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PROCERURES FOR CHANGING BOUNDARIES Of LOCAL 

SCHOOL UNITS 

When compar«d with existing provisions for changing the boundaries 
of Ibcal school units in some jStates, the procedures for modifying^ local 
school units in Arkansas seem simple. ■ • 

action authorized the creation of new districts, con- 
solidation ^.^^ting. districts, the .transfer of territory from one district 
to anotlier, ^^-^%-dissolution of districts by vote of a majority of the 
electors in eact^^llOTictj^ffectcd. Provision for the expression of the will 
of the majority'^p^e electors wM authorized in two ways: 

(1) Through aifi^^tion calle^ by -the county court in each district 
concerned on presen t«ic>||fc-of a petition of 10 percent of the- elec- 
tors in the area affected. The county court has no discretion in 

• changing school district' boundaries after such changes ha^e been 
approved by a majority vote m an election^ 

(2) Through a petition to the county coart by a majority of the electors 
in each school district affected. Contrary to the legally-established 
procedure in the first case, in this instance the county court has 
full discretion concerning the modification of school-district boun- 
'darira. Even though a majority of the electors in each school 
district affected has authorized modification of school-district 
boundaries by petition, the, county court may make the change 

: only if it deems such change best for the interest of the territory 
. affected. 

When a proposed modification of district boundaries involves the disso- 
lution of one QF more districts and the annexation of territory to an ad- 
joining district, a petition of the majority of the electors of the district 
■wishing tp be dissolved and the consent of the board .of directors of the 
district to which territory is to be annexed are required. ExpS^ce in 
other States indicates that, the requirement of a majority of the electors 
in each area affected, in contrast to the requirement of a majority in the 
entire area affected, reduces the probability of effecting desired changes. 

t’ACTORS ENCOURAGING AND DISCOURAGING THE ORGAN- 
IZATION OF SATISFACTORY LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 

The existing factors which discourage desirable organization of loca 
school units are as follows: 

(1) The relatively poor economic condition of the State. 

(2) Excessive bonded indebtedness with attendant heavy interest 
burden. 

(^) Variation in financial ability of local districts. . 

(4) Existing legislation governing school bonded indebtedness^ 

. (5) Some aspects of the present methods 'of apportioning State funds 
. to local school districts. 
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(6) The reejuirement of an expression of will by a majority of electors 
fh each district a^ffected by proposed changes in school-distric"t 
boundaries. » 

% 

» (7) The absence of essential administrative structure in the county. 

Some of these factors are ndt peculiar to .\rkansasT It seems generally 
true that extreme variation in the financial abilitv of local school districts 
always retards the formation of larger and more ^ffifient units. Arkansas 
is not alone in being in a poor economic conditi<^r» -to support education 
nor in having an extremely heavy educational* BtJvde'n. The financial 
problem in the State is accentuated, however, by the excessive bonded 
indebtedness, incurred, in building highways, which requires that an 
undply large proportion of public funds must be devoted to interest pW 
ments and reduction of the highway debt! As a result, public funds 
which might be used for educational purposes are' already earmarked. 
Existing regulations which require that when districts consolidate the 
resulting new” district must assume the bonded indebtedness of all 
territory, further complicate the financial problem' and tend to reduce 
' the likelihood of enlargement of school districts. 

The present methods of apportioning State funds to school’ districts 
tend both to encourage and to discourage the reorganization of diAricts. 
The State pays to school districts the difference between the amount per 
pupil provided through local taxation, and a State-established minipium 
expenditure per child in average daily attendance. Since small districts 
receive no material benefits from these grants, local school directors are 
encouraged to enlarge districts in order to have more children in average 
daily attendance. On the other hand, the apportionmenf of jhe State 
Common-school fund on a census basis provides no incentive, for enlarging 
school districts. 

The recent history of Arkansas shows that the most impiortant factors now 
retarding the reorganization bf school units are: (o) The absence of an 
agent or agency responsible for stimulating and coordinating changes in the 
organization of school districts, and (A) the requirement of a* majority vote 
in each district concerned to effect changes in school district boundaries. 
Eluring the period from about 1920 to 1?32, a great many small, inefficient 
districts were eliminated by consolidation into larger and more effective 
units. These improvements were due in part to the fact that county boards 
of education and county superintendents, working in conjunction with 
members of the State department' of education, were able to survey local 
school districts and to ..plan practical programs for improving their organiza- 
tion. Froni 1920 to 1927, the number of districts was reduced from 5,112 
•to 4,711. In 1927 a law was passed permitting bounda^ changes to Ijc 
made ^ter a majority vote in the entire territory affected by the proposed 
changes. • As a result of this law and the activity of the county school officials 
the rate at which districts were eliminated increased. In 1932 the Act of 
1927 was repealed j and iii 1933 the county boards of education and the 
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Sffice^of county^uperintendcnt were abolished. In 1932 consolidation of 
school districts practically ceased, and since 1933 the number of schooT 
districts has increased as previous consolidations have been dissolved. The 
following tabulation shows how abrupdy the process of consolidation was 
checked. • 


Kw 

1910 . 

1920 . 

1927 . 

1928 . 


N timber of 

Jiitricif 

5. 1 10 
5. 112 

On 

. ^ . 4, 594 


1929 , 4.367 


Y,v' 

1930 . 


tftimhtr of 
Jiitritls 


3.703 

1931 • 3.112 

1932 « 3.086 

1933 3,086 

^ 1934 3J34 

I M.ny of the cnnw«d«tion» made in 1932 were under way when iKe Act of 1931. repealinit Act 156 of 1927 
became effective. 

Swmc of the factors which encourage the reorganization of local school 
units are: 

' / 

(1) The recognition of the exlstencc of the probl^ as reflected in. the 

N present procedures for modifying school district boundaries, 

. (2) Certain aspects of the methods of apportioning State funds to local 
school districts. Attention is called to the fact that this, matter 
ojjerates both favorably and unfavorably. 

(3) The increasing consciousne.ss among both professional and lay 
leaders of the inadequacies of the present public'school program in 
the State. 

(4) An increased consciousness among both professional and lay 

leaders of the necessity for realizing the maximum value for each 
dollar expended for public schools. . . " 

• Because of its poor economic position, its large school population, and its 
wide rural areas, it is peculiarly essential that Arkans^ have an adminis- 
trative organization which ma]ces possible the provisidn of necessary school 
services to all children at an exfjenditure which conserves as much as possible 
the limited financial rc»Durccs of the State. It seems likely that this result 
can best be attained by a renewal of the attempt to secure State-wide 
improvement in the organization 'of local school districts. Undoubtedly, 
.^ch a renewal will be possible as- the existing laws affecting changes in 
school district boundaries are modified and as effective agents and agencies 
are established to provide services similar to those formerly rendered by the 
coimty superintcihdehts and 'the county boards of education. 
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[CHAPTER F/]=======-= 

Status and Operation of Local School Units in 

California * * 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 

California is in a better position to support and administer schools than 
are most other States. Although the p>opulation in the State has lieen in- 
creasing rapidly 65 percent since 1920 — the increase has been largely in 
the adult population. At present tl ijaroportion of population of .sc^ipol age 
in California is the lowest of any. in the 48 States. There are only 399 
• persons 5 to 20 years of age for each 1,000 persons 21 to 65 years of age, as 
compared with 574 for each 1,000 in the Unified. States as a whole. Less 
than 23 percent of the total p>opulation of California is of school age. In 
1930, 73 percent of the total px>pulation lived in urbw centers and another 
16 percent, in villages. Only 11 piercent of the population lived op farms. 
The economic ability of the State to support education is relatively high. 

In view of the above fact^^ it is not surprising to find that California ranks 
high in respect to educational opportunity proyided. fn 1930 approxi- 
mately 98 percent of all persons 7 to 13 years of^e, about 97 percent of all 
per^ns 14 to 15 years of age, a,nd about 82' percent of all persons 16 to 17 
years of age, were attending school. These figures indicate that in Cali- 
fornia not only an extremely high proportion of the children of school age. 
attend schwl, but they j-emain in school longer than in most other States. 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF LOOAL SCH 9 OL UNITS 

Elementary school districts in California were first organized, followed 
•some time later by secondary school districts, and more recently by junior 
college districts. At the same time that these developments were taking 
place, the county intermediate unit was evolving. 

Early free public sclfcxils were esta bished by communities working through 
local political bodies. As a result of this, the Legislature' which in 1855. 
established dbtricts and authorized local taxation for -the support of educa- 
tion, legalized existing local .school units by making each city and each town 
cirYownship a school district. In general, the boundaries of such districts 
were determined by the area from which children were drawn to form a 
school.. Not until 1866 were these schools made entirely free for every child. 

From the time of their establishment, school districts concerned themscjves 
almost entirely with the provision fbr elementary education. ' In spite of 
an increasing demand for secondary educailloihvthis continued to be their 
principal cqhcem. By local initiative high schools were established in somjt 
communities. Because of the very nature of the school district organization 
in the State, the small size of districts, arid certain restrictii^e' features in tKc 
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regulations for granting State fulids tpsJiMricts, most of them, however, 
tound it impossible to support high school^ Finally, when in V8^,a law 
was passed p'rovidifig for separately organized * high-school- districts, the 
'Original school districts were legally restricted to the support of elementary- 
schools. ... 

Although legal ^provRion for secondary education did not develop until 
after the establishment of the free public-school system, eariy high schools. ' 
like’ihe early^ elementary schools, were first provided on a community basis. 
-Until 1902, State funds could not be used for high'schools; befoise that date 
adyantage’was taken of the legislature’s interpretation of the term “common 
schopls“*as incli^ding primary, intermediate, and grammar schools. Some 
■“grammar” schools offered high-school work along with the ‘regulai* ele- • 
mpntary program. . * * 

Irt-,1891 the Union High School Act. enabled several- elementary school 
districts -to copiibine their assessed valuations and to organize high-schopl ' 
districts. These, administered separately from elementary districts, were 
established at a rapid rate. An amendment to the Constitution in 1902 and 
‘ an Act of l^l 5 provided that high schools were to be entirely ‘free. v 
- After the granting of State suppiort to l^igh-school dbtricts in 1902, a 
tendency developed ih the direction of t\ie “upward extension of high - 
schools.” ’In T907 legislation was enacted which permitted high-school 
districts to offer post-gr^uate courses approximating the first 2 years of 
, college work but received no county or State funds for this piirpose. In 
1921 legislation was passed, permitting the organization of separately ad* 
ministered junior college districts to serve one or more than one high-school 
district. , • * 

Xwo problems resulted from the way in which school administrative units 
, developed in California: (1) Securing larger administrative units, and^ (2) - 
providing means for coordinating the work of schools on the three different 
devels: Elementary, secondary, and junior college. Although a permissive 
unionization law was passed in 1 Q91 , relatively little progress. has been made 
in the consolidation of small elementary school units. ’ Extra-legal devices, . 
such a^the election of boards of identical personnel, were resorted to in ordfer 
to secure coordination pf schools, but it was npt until the passage of the ' 
Unified School District Law in 1935 (see page 61) that there wm any legal 
authorization for the establishment of administrative units to maint^ 
schools on two or more levels. The smallness of the original elementary 
school districts and the difficulty of enlarging such districts account for the 
triadic system of basic administrative units which characterizes the public- 
school ^slem in 'California. . ^ 

The county was' established as an intermediate imit in 1852, when the 
cot^nty assessor was made ex^fficitf county superintendent of schools. ' 
Later the office of -county sup>erintendent was made elective but prily A 
gradually was the office given administrative authority beyond that of 
visiting schools and supervising^inst^ction. The responsibility of theCounty 
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sufjerintendent has fluctuated as successive legislatures have increased or 
diminished his poNvers and duties. At the present time, the State depart- 
ment of education almbst always works through the office of the county 
superintendent in dealing with all ty()es of basic administrative units. In 
fi^al Matters, since organized districts wer^ first' established, the.se local 
1 units have been obliged to operate through the county auditor, the county 
treasurer, and the county superintendent of schools. 

TYPES OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 

' ■ t ' ^ 

^Alth^gh the provisions of the- California School Clode are not entirely 
clear and although legal interpretations, permis.sive exceptions, and local 
connotations of terms make it exceedingly difficult to determine administra- 
tive relationships, school administrative units in Cafifornia may lx* classi- 
fied as basic and intermediate. Each-county constitutes an imerincdiate 
. unit; all other administrative school units a/e basic. 

Table 12. — Local^school administfatii^ units, ‘school enrollment, and teachinc^ fitiutions tn Caltfornia 
*. jlisCnbuted according to type of administratire unit,^ 19,l5-3fi 


Type of adminiatrative unit 

. 

Unit* 

Knrollment 

Teaching pi^aitioha 

Number , 

I 

Percent 

Number 

ft 

Percent 

j N'uniLea 

_ t _ 

• 

1 Peneni 

* 

1 

1 

4 

1 

7 

F.l«incniary uniu: 

City 

Regular 

loint 

Union 

Joint union 

Suspended 

21 

i 2. 367 
52 
204 
H 

» 36 

0.7 

79.4 

1.7 

6.8 
.3 

1.2 

35, 911 
228. 930 
” 3. 861 
40,607 
2. 178 

2.6 
16 6 
.2 
2.9 

1 

1.084 
8. 256 
138 
1,458 
75" 

'■ 19. 5 

' 5 : 4 ’ 

1 

Total 

High-achdol units: 

County.., 

m Union 

* Joint union. 

- Total 

Klementary-high-achool units: 

City elementary-high 

Regular elementary-high 

Total 

Grand total 

>2.688 

90. 1 

' 311.487 

22.5 

11. Oil 

25.7 

5 

212 

24 

.2 

7.1 

.8 

• 2. .369 
177. 528 
10,082 

.2 

12.7 1 
.8 ' 

1 

1 • 76 

1 6, L53 

' 395 

.2 

14.4 

.9 

241 

8.1 

189, 979 

* IT. 7- 

6,624 

15.5 

37 

18 

1.2 

.6*^ 

857.679 
• 24. 069 

62. 1 
1.7 

24, 298 
819 

" 56.9 

1.9 

,55 

1.8 

881, 748 

65.8 

25,117 

58.8 

•2; 984 

100.0 

l, 383. 2i4 

100.0 

42. 752 ’ 

looTo 


• In addiuon to the elementafy-wrhool diifrictt and high-achool diitricti for whictj daia are preaenied in this 
table, there are 17 separate J^unior college diitricta and 20 combined high-achool and junior-college diatricta 
High;aQ^| atatiatica for the 20 combined diatricta are tabulated under high-achool daaaificationa in thia table. 

* Six additional regular elementary-achool ur^ report no achoo^maintained aa they have contracts with other 
diaincu for the cdijtation of t^ children. The total number CA elementary- and high school administrative 

2 in Califorma la therefore 2,990. * ^ 

“K*”^***^ diatrictaiare those whose average da'ily attendance has been 5 pupili or fewer.- They remain aua- 
* which they are lapsed ynd their territory la added to a contiguoua district. Pupila of a 

suspended district are tranaferM to the neareat adjacent district. ' ^ 

Intermediate unit- — the county . — The intermediate unit has relatively little 
authority but plays an important role in facilitating the administration of 
the State school system dhd,in rendering services to the basic administrative ' 
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^ units. A more exacu^rpretationof the ^ition occupied by the counn- 
^ in the California public-school system will^e rpade after the discussion of 
its functions -in the section on Operating ^ Relationships of Local School 
L’nits'in California. 

Ba^c administrative wm/s.— The basic units may be classified with respect to 
the level of school work they are legally authorized to offer, as' elementary 
school districts, high-school districts, and junior college districts. 

Each type is an administrative organization for the'supjwrt and control of 
the particular level of education indicated by its name and is administered 
separately from districts offering dififerent levels of work. Althougli a high- 
jirhool district covers territory also included in one 05 more elementary 
.districts, it has its own controlKng board and*b adiAinistratively ^paraie 
in all respects from the elementary district or districts upon which it is 
superimjiosed. Similarly, a juniorocollegc district covers the territory of 
one or more high-«chool districts. Prior to July \, 1936, there were no 
legal provisions for the coordination of administration or of educational 
offerings/f elementary and high-school disu-icts or of high-school and junior 
■ college ^jst^. There were, however, some communities where such 
Cbordinatiori was secured on a voluntary basis by the election of the same 
persops as member^ of the board of an elementary district and of the board- 
of the higb-school district superimp>oscd i^n the elementary school dis- 
trict. A similar' device Was sonjetimes used to secure coordination between 
'a high-schpol district and a junior college district. Such extra-legal ar- 
rangemehts were palM “combined districts.” The manner in which they 
have be^ ;jegali!l^ as unitary (or “unified”) districts will be described 
in another section. (See page 61.) ' . ^ ‘ « 

Dls^icts or administrative units on the several levels have legal names 
indicating differencM in structure but not in function. 

The eUrnentdry school district. — ^The principal types of elementary^ school 
districts fare city elementary districts,^ regular' elementary districts, ‘ ^nd union ' 
elementary districts. . * 

- . A city elementary district is^a single district embracing a city or a city 
and its'ac^acent territory; a regular elementary district b a single district 
other thaiTa city eleojgntary district; and a union elementary district b one 
for;ned bythe union of two ojr more regular elementary dbtricts. A regular 
elementary district embracing territory in ‘more than one county b known 
as a joint elementary district, and a union elementary dbtriqf similarly embrac- - 
ing territory in more than one county b known as a'joint uruon elementary 
district. An elementary dbtrict whose average daily attendance has dropped 
to five pupUs or fewer and whose, pupils have been transferred to an active 
atyacent dbtrict b known as a suspended elementary distr^t. 

. The high-school </M/riVf.—rtigh-schflbL dbtricts may be classified on the 
basb of the number or kind of elementary dbtricts upon which titty are 
superimposed. ' ' - ' ' 
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A regular or “disirict" ‘ high-school district is cdternainous with a regular 
or union elementary school'd istrict having an average* daily' attendance of 
IDO or more. A d(r high-school dtstrih is suf>erimpOSed upon a city elemen- 
tary school- district or upon a city and adjacent elementary districts. In 
either case thi? high-school disttict has a separately organized board 
although its personnel is the same as that of the lx>ard of the city elementary' 
school, district. A union high-school district is one superimposed U|)on two or 
more separate elementary districts within a county; a joint union high-school 
distrift is one' superimposed up>on two or more elementary di^tcicts not all 
within the same county. A county high-school district is one whase boundaries 
coincide with the boundaries of»a county. It is administered by its own 
board and is not under the control of the city school authorities. 

The.^unior college district. — A junior, college district may be superimposed 
up6n a single high-school district of any type or upon two or moi;e high- ' 
school districts. In the first case, the |tJnior college is governed bv the 
high-school district aboard; in the second case, the junior college district is 
sepj/rately organized and is governed by a junior college board. 

The.legal designati^s of districts described ^above do not indicate differ^ 
ences in functions e^iref)t as.tp level of schodls which may be maintained. 
In other^sp>ec,^*all districts* possess practically the same powers and all 
function m a^ut the ^me way. 

Attention ft^s already been galled to the fact that prior to July 1, 1936, 
there were' certain extra-legal combiiiations-.-the so-called “combined" 
districts designed to make possible the coordination of work on more than 
one level. Such situations existed where a city elementary district and a 
city high-school district were coterminous and wt^-e administered by boards ’ 
separately organiz^. but composed of the s^e personnel. The same 
sHiIetion also existed where a regular or uniorf elementary district and a- 
, high-school district were coterminous and were administered by boards of 
the sanie personnel. In some instances, the same individuals were elected 
not only to the elementary and high-school district boards but also to the 
board of the junior college district. Where these conditions existed they 
were the result of purejy voluntary action by the local community in an 
effort to simplify and improve school administration. The Unification 
Act, effective July 1, 1936., gave legal sanction to such arrangements by 
providing that where an elementary and a high-school district, or an ele- 
mentary, high-school, and junior college district, had coterminous bounda- 
ries and governing bpards of the same piersonnel, the two or*tl\ree super- 
imposed districts beebme a single unified district. 


So detifnAted by State department of education. 
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NUMBER AN^BrSlZE OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 

Of the 2,990 administrative urutrin California in 1935-36, 2,694 Vere 
elementary districts, 241 high-school districts, and 55 “combined” elemen- 
tary-high-school districts.* These units enrolled’ 1,383,214 pupils and 
employed 42,752 teachers. Most of the^ administrative units are small in 
terms of the number of pupils enrolled and of the number of teachers 
employed. 

. There are 2,652 separate elementary dbtricis in the,State. exclusive of the 
suspended districts and th^ having no enrollment. Approximately 15 
percent of the districts have an enrollment of 10 or fewer pupils; 36 percent. 
20 or fewerf approximately 80 percent, 100 or fewer; and onlv about 5 
percent, more than 500 pupils. fSee table 1 3.) About half (48.4 penrent). 
of these elementary districts have only 1 teacher; almost 85 percent, 5 or 

fewer teachers; and lefe than 2 percent, more than 40 teachers (See 
table 14.) ' - 

Table \S.— Local school admimUratw units In CaUJomia dtstribuUji on the basis of the number 

of pupils tnroilfd, 19S5-36 
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-Ldfal school aJminutratiM mUs in Osli/ernia Jistributtk on. the basis of ihr number 
of ttachns prr unit, 1935-36 . t ' 
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* Thrat unita etfablilht^l to maintain eleromury tebooU only, but maintain no acKoid. 


The situation is considerably different in the hiRh^school districtst Of the 
241 separate high-schopl districts, only 2 have 50 or fewer pupils; almost 
half (45 percent), more "than 500 pupils; and 23 percent, more than 1,000 
pupik. (Sec table 13.) About 29 percent of these high-school districts 
have fewer than 11 teachers; about 44 percent, more than 20 teachers; and 
13 percent, more than 50 teachers. (Sec table 14.) It is evident, there- 
fore, that high-scl^l districts are l^cr than elementary districts and are 
more likely to be of a size which m^cs possible the provision of adequate 
educational .service. 

Of the 55 “combined” elementary-high-school districts, about 45 percent 
have more than 5,000 pupils and 87 percent, more than 1,000 pupils. 
.\lMut 56 percent employ more than 100 teachers. (See tables 13 and 14.) 
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l.»H'Al, r^'lTS 


fua nK 2 Ihrrr small schools in Siskiyou County, Calif, rpprt A 1-room clrmrh- 
<ary s, l,c«l wh.ch accommodates 3g pupils, Cen/rr Gr^ss Ijikc Scitool (which i.ructuir 
was formerly a saloon). Happy Camp Cabin High School. 



Ikjiire 3.— a modern rlrmrnUry sch(X)l building in an admims(ra(i\r unit of®^sdiis/ar- 
tor> size Ktx>srvfl( rinnrn!ar> Sefux)!, Santa M<mica, ( alif I'PPrf I lont rlrva-' 
tion Imuti ('losr*up of classroom rxtrnors showing airangrmrnl tor nutdex^r 
classrs.^ ^ ^ ^ <«• 
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M^y elementary districts in California are small in area and have only 
one school. Of the 2,652 separate elementary districts considered above, 
2,367 are'kn^wn as “regular” elementary districts. The principal,charac- 
teris^ of this type of elementary unit' is that each is a single district which 
haj ^own' up around an elementary school and which has hever merged 
with another elementary 'district. 

' y « • ’ » 

V • ‘ 

Table \S,—Schools, enrollment, and feachers in CaliJomM^ distributed on the basis of number of 
* • • teachers ph school^ 1934-35 
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Table 16. Eiemrhtdry •schools, enrollment, and teachers in Calif ornia, distributed bn the basis of 
^ number of -teachers per school, 1934-35 
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Tabl^ \Tf.-4hgh scMi^/hrollment, an^tikhers i^ California, distributed on the basis of number 

of teachers per school, 7934-35, 
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It should be noted th^t atout 50 percent .of the elementary schools have 
only 1 dr 2 teachers, while 75 percent of th6 high schools have lO^op itaore 
teacKers, iSec tables 15, Id, and 17;) - These fibres, along with the facts 
showing the size of administrative unite, indicate that therc’ is a positive 
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rclstionship between the size of the 3drnifiistr3tive unit and the size of the 
schools supported by it. 

OPERATING RELATIONSHIPS .OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 

ti 4 • 

Thf In California, as in other States, the uitimate responsibility 

for the provision of public education resides with the State, i Although much 
of the State’s authonty has been delegated to local admii^stratite units and 
many duties have been assigned .td cqupty officers, the State has retained 
much direct control oyer certain elements of the educational system of the ^ 
State. State regulations^affecting all administrative units are. for the most ^ 
part, concerned with matters in which uniformity is sought and which 
directly affect the ultimate services rendered by the public schools to the 
pupils. The State prints and provides textbooks for elementarv' schools and 
'approves a list of basic high-school textbooks; controls the certification of 
teachers; approves plans for school buildings; An*d prescribes the reports to 
be i^de by basic administrative units] It, requires the teaching of 12 
speci^d subjects, with ffielfeption of 3 oihers. for which the State depart- 


oytlines and helps; specifies jhe ' 
mental subjects in the elementaiy. 
and junior-college courses of study 
educa'tion. 


ment of education has prepared teachiri 
time that shall be devoted to the funda 
grades; and requires th^ ail high-school 
be ^pptoved by the StaJtc department ol 

The county. The county in Californians an intermediate unit in the sense 
that it assists the Sta'te in looking after tne basic school units and assists the 
basic school units in the exercise of thdr powers and»duties. The county 
authoVities. concerned in the functioning of a county as an intermediate 
unit are the county'board of education^ jhe county superintendent of schools, 
the county board of supervisors (the governing body of the county aS a 
political unit), the county a,udftor, the county aaessor, and the county 
treasurer. ’ • ^ , i 

The county board of education is composed of the county superintendent 
and four other persons, a majority of whom must be experienced, certified 
teachers. It has certain very-nominal duties in respect to the certification 
of teachers, courts of study, textbooks, and supplies. Since these matters 
are largely governed by State regulations, the county board of education is 
of comparatively little importance in the supervisory administration of b 3 sic 
school units. 

The county superintendent of schools is an elective officer in all but two 
counties. His prinefp^duty is the enforcement of school laws and of the 
rules and^e^Iations of the State department of education. ‘He renders 
certain*services to basic administrative units, especially the supervision of 
. instruction in small units, i^is office is a general clearing house fqr all 
records and reports and for all matters connected with the Stage’s partici- 
pation in the support and administration of schools. Although the couqty' 
superifttepdent has li^i^ direct authonty over the operation of local t>asic 
units, his office occupies a‘~^ategic position in the State publit-school sys- 
tem, and, vi4ien occupied ty a capable individual, can play a signiffcant 
role in the administration <Bfc,pubIic educ^iop 
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OPERATING RELATIONSHIPS OF* AGENTS AND AGENCIES 

PERSONNEL, CURRICULUM, FINANCE, 
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Chart IX. — California: Personnel. 

1. In practically all cases the State ^ertihe^ teachers ant^issues certificates. Although 

the county board of ecjucation has ^^uthority to examine candidates for certification, 
it/arely exercises this power. 

2. The selection and appointment of teachers arc functions of the controlling boards of 

the local basic units. All teachers employed in the county must register with the 
county superintendent. ^ 

3. The county superintendent supervises instruction in elementary districts with less 

than 300 average daily attendance and in elementary schools of tinified ‘districts 
^ havi ng le ss than |,500 average daily attendance in the elementary scl^ools. All other 
districTT-i^st furnish their own supervisory servitc or contract vyith the county 
. superintenVent to provide it. 
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Chart X, — California; Course of study and textbooks. 

St^te law requires |he teaching of 12 elementary school subjects with the option of 3 
others and prescribes 4u»c allotmcnfa. fi^hc State department of education formulates 
courses of stud^^f* these subje^. ‘ All high-school courses of study must be approved 
by the State. TJie county boarU of education prepares courses of study Jor Jhe schools 
of the county. Such courses of study arc only suggestive and fdllOw jStare regulations. 
The county superintendent enforces the ujc pf the State minimum cqurses of study 
and regulations relating thereto. , ^ 

The State prints and provides textbooks for elementary schoob, and approves a list, of 
high-school textboolu from which basic textbooks' for class^ work must be selected. 
Supplementary high-school textbooks may be selected without reference to the State 
^luts., The county board of education prepares lists of supplementary^ textbooks from 
ai^pfoved lists furnished by the State department of educatiom^ The rounty si^perin- 
tendent enforces* the use of St&te-approved and State-printed textbeioks. 
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Chart XI. — California: Financial. 


1. School budgets arc prepared by the basic districts and submitted to the county suf»- 

crintcndcnt for his approval. ^ ' 

2. The county superintendent computes the amount of district budgets which must be 

rai^d by local taxation and certifies this amount to the county board of supervisois 
which computes the rate of taxation necessary in each district. The county assessor 
and county treasurer assess and. collect the local taxes. 

3. On ihc basis of information submitted by the county superintendent the amount of 

State funds to be 'allotted to each district is determine^ State funds for all districts 
in the county are transmitted to the county treasurer/] 

4. State and local funds for all districts arc held by the county treasurer. Orders for 

expenditures of district func|s are issued by the district boards and after being charged 
and signed by the county superintendent and county auditor become warrants {or • 
payment by the county treasurer. 
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^ ^ pHART XII. — California:. Records aiid reports. 

^ M ■ 

1. Elementary school districts rcpOi't information bifpupils, teachers, textbooks^etc., to 

the copnty superintendent^ who. in turn* reports to the State. Other districts also 
to the county superintendent but in addition report directly, to the State. 

2. Financial records for all basic units are kept by the counl^ superintendent. 

7M48*— 89— « 
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The county auditor, the county aisessor, and t\e county treasurer 
principally concerned with the fiscal administration of the basic adminis- 
trative units. The county board of supervisors is largely concerned with the 
p'roccdures for changing school district boundaries. 

n * t ^ 

Powers in respect to teachers. — The ce^ificatiqjn of teachers is now JiTmost 
entirely a function of the State and ^though the county board of'edu- 
. cation may still examine te'achers who do notNiave State credentials, 
such examinations are held infrequently and usually only in an emer- 
gency. No county officer has any control over the- employment or dis- 
mis.sal of ttachers. 

Powers in respect to' the supervision oj mj/i'j/fljon.— The county superin- 
tendent iias the responsibility for supervising classroom instruction in 
elementary^istricts having fewer than 300 pupils in average daily'at- 
tcndance and in the elementary schools of unified distnets h^ing fewer 
, than 1,500 elementary jjupils in average daily attendance. Larger 
districts must either provide tHeir own instructional su^rvision or con- 
. tract with the, county superintendent Jo provide it. ‘ ’ 

The county board of education is authorized to prepare a course of 
study for the schools of the county but, since the State -prescribes the 
subjects to be taugh^and the corresponding time allotments ^nd.formu- 
lates courses of study, there is little left for the county board of education 
to do.. The coUfity superintendent is responsible for seeing that the 
State regulations pertaining t6 thb matter arc carried out by the basic 
administrative units. ^ - v 

SimUarly\he "duties of the county board of education in resEp<5t to 
the preparation of. lists of supplementary textbooks have been made 

nominal because of Stale activity, in this field." ' ' 

- Powers tn respect to finances. — School budge,ts"^^^ep^red by the basic 
administrative units and under the School Code Wst be submitted to 
the county superintendent for his approval. This is largely a rbOtin^ 
maycr, since, although tbe^School Code sjatel tfiat.the county superin- 
tendent may return a budget to a district for>cKange, there is nothing in 
the law requiring the distriqt to make the suggested change. The 
county superintendent compiler the districVbudgets and computes the 
amount to be raised by loc^ taxation. He certifies thfs apiount to 
the county toard of supervisors which computes the rate of t^aticfQor 

‘ school purpose? necessary in each district The county assess©/ ancRJc 

county treasurer attend to the* as^sme'nt and collection* of'the taxes' 
The funds for all districts in the coonty areliejd by the pounty treas-' 
urer. All ordtrs by district boards of education for the expenditure of 
,* district funds must be charged and signed by thecounty superintendent 
^ an^ the county auditor and, when so signed, become warrants for pay- 
me;rt by the county treasurer. ' 

^ ReUdtds arid r</»cr/j.— All districts must file with the' county’ superim 
teqdent repjorts embodying iiiformation concerning attpndahce, ap- 
. pointment of teachers, and textbooks ^iscd. These reports from cle*- , 
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mcntary school districts are compilW and transmitted by the county 
®'^P‘^ri'^tcndent to the State department of education. Reports from 
high-school and junior coll^ districts, althc^h submitted to the 
county superintendent, are ifot transmitted to the State, since 

these districts also report directly to the 

In evaluating the county as an intermediate ui^t in California, it may be 
nojfJd that, as a result of the combined activities oKhe severtil county s(*hool 
officers, the county is 9 n ihiportanu factor in the operation of public schools 
although it does not exercise' nuich direct authority over the details of Hd- 
* ministration in basic administrative ^nits.' The procedures for, drawing 
up school budgets, for levying and collecting school taxes, and for handling 
school funds make the financial- phase of the administration of schools in all 
typies of school districts the coocern-o'f^tH<4county superintendent, the county 
auditor, the county araessor; the county treasure;-, ai^ the county board of 
supervisors. The county superintendent has the generaAuty of enforcing 
school laws and the rules and requirements of the State departjnent of edu- 
cation in every type of«school district Within the county. Although in many. 

, instances the performance of this duty may be perfunctory, the fact that it 
exists makes the county superintendent an agent qf^the State and creates a 
situation which eqables capable coupty superintendents to exercise im- 
portan^ educ^onal leadership. The fact that th<; ojfice of the county sup- ^ 
erintendent is the cleariog bouse for a great mass of routine connected with 
the administration of the State schoql system alsp enables him to kgep in | 
close contact with educational »affairs in all districts in the county\ The 
relationships between the basic adminsitrative units and the si^eral jcounty 
officials are sufficiently distinct and sufficiently important to warrant classi- 
fying basic administrative units as dependent units. ' It should be kept clear- 
ly in rhind, however, that they constitute a comparatively strong form of 
dependent uTiit. ' , ^ 

Basic administraUve mri/j.— O ffsetting the .control retained'fcy the State as 
whole, and administered by the State department of education and Ac 
county officials, is the more' intimate'and local control of the schools left to 
the district boards. ' . , *■■''' 

The local school- districts on any one educational level have practically, the 
Mmc powers and duties in the administration of the schools as those on any 
of the other levels. These^owers and duties ii^de the selectbn,*appoint- 
ment, %n^ dismissal 6f teachers and other employees; th^ determination of. 
the ^tent pnd adequacy of the school offering'; the nnaking of budgets; the 
iMuing of bdpds within limits defined. by the School Co^e; the selection of 
sites and -making of plans for school "buildings in conformuy with State *re- 
. quirements; the selection of juppleraentary textbooks and librai^ books 
from State-approved lists:^ the purchase of standard school sup|>lies apd 
apparatus; the providing, in an elementary district wiA* an average daily 
attendance- of 300 or more, for instrucdonal supervision; Ae use in a smaller 
unit, of the instructional supei;vision provided by the State through the ' 

• • ' ' >■■ ■ . ■ • . ' 
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county superintendent-^ office; the approving or di^pproving by a two- 
4hu-ds vote of any change in district status that migS be sugg«t^^ bv th^ 
county superintendent and county board of supervisor, except whjfe a 

. rft' ^aiiyUdL: ^ 

PROCEDURES FOR CHANGING BOUNDARIES OF LOCAL 

SCHOOL UNITS 

In ^lifornia, changes in school dUtriqt 'boundaries may be authorized in- . 

2% T TTa o^undary changes giay be 'authorized by. 

ffie county Wd of superyisors<;«d other types by a vote of the elector 
residing in the district or districts concerned. Although, in a few instances 
in'the° supemsors may make changes on its own initiate,’ ^ 

,(Sel ^ »^«"g*I^titicatcd ib one ^f^^^^^ ways. 

K »* 9 : power to authorize boundary changes 

iU^der certain condiyDns Ke. can recommend that changes 'be made’ 

^ ^ example, wheij.schoojhouses are less'than 3 miles apart, the county 

^ 

An election is usually necc^rjr,to create high-school or junior college ^ 

fromT A necessary to detach an elementary dbtria 

from one and to attach it to another high-schtxil district. In this case two- 

c of /amihes in the < elementary distri<Amust petitioi} the 

C'al H supetwisors to call an ^i^t^ion which 2/st then^ carried 

trLs is also* necessary to annex other dis- 

tricts to a unified district. * , 

°f 'h' Prtedift, for changing bonnd- 

anes ofadmmistrative units in California, certain facBahnuld be noted:,' : 

(1) Although there are several- procedjiils for chanpng schaol dis-‘ 
met organization, practically, all .oitthem mu?t .be itiLuled 
within^thc localities desiring change. * “ , \ ' 

; • (2) Most of Ihe procedures, and esp&ially'thtie whicfiimust'’ bl fol- 

lowed in organizing larger adminbttrat^ units', Srp com-^ 

(3J Under the California constitution a school d^tridt being annexed 

* ' ‘ cannot ^ume any part of thej bonded indfebtednejis of a district 

• to wh 4 ch It u annexed unless such an ass4g)ption is authorized 7 

byatwo-ttorfsvotcoftheekb^^^ 

The practfcal result of this provision of ^^)e con^titudonAs’ th^t - 
irrespcctivi^ of the many types of procedures 
TOundaries, mostv^nexations and consolidatibr"^-^^ 

• ' a-t)vo-thirds Vote iiyah election. 
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cumbersome and include rcquirrinrnisdifficuli to mrei. This U pariicularlv 

true of the Iau>s providing for consolidation or merger of schcx)l districts 
The more important of these obstacles have been discusied in the preceding 
section of this chapter. 

In contrast with the difficulties in the enlargement of districts, the regula- 
tions fttf^he creation of new and ver>- small eleinentarv districts are rela- 
tively simple. On petition bf the heads of families which have a total of 
15 children of school age residing in a ierritor>- 5 miles from a schoolhouse, a 
new elementarv’ district may lx* created by-^fwyount> tioard of sui>er\ i^. 
This procedure for the creation of new dlstrit^s constitutes a threar to the 
existence of a district which has Ixrn formed from scleral dititrice! and in 
which all pupils are transported to a central school, ft is ,rossihle for s,n ill 
groups of parents and the county lx>ard of siipen isors' to break uf, the out- 
• lying portions of a large district into a mirnlier of small districts, none of 
.which would have morTthan 15 pupils in average daily attendance. Such 
small districu may continue in existence as long as the average daily 
attendance e;xceeds 5. 

Even if the procedures for changing boundaries wer^ less cumliersome ari^^ 
ripd, they would still Ix-Wrmissive in nature and dependent upon local 
initiative. In practically.^1 cases a group of local petitioners or a local 
boarri^ of education must take the first step liefore anv Ixmndars- changes can 
be submitted either to the county board of superv isors or to an election. At 
the pre^nt time there is,np agent or agency in position to eneburage the 
institution of boundarv- changes or to coordinate changes so that they will 
reaOly ^nstitute a step toward the organization of more satisfactory local 
units of ^hool administration. 

.) 
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^CHAPTER VII\ 


Status and Operation of Local School Units in 

Ulinois, 


SC^IAL AND ECONOMIC BACKGROLWVD 

Illinois is one of ihc densriy populated States, but it faces many problems 
arising from unsatisfactory school district organization, particularly in 
rural dreas which have a relatively lo^density of population. Seventy-pvo 
percent of the population of the Stale live in urban areas. More than Half 
of the total population is located in nine cities, e;ich ot which has mote than 
, 50,000 population, with 44 percent in Chicago alone. Only about' 13'pepi 
cent live<jn farms and another 13 percent in sHHages. Since urban centers 
usually constitute separate administrative units, it is evident that a very 
large proportion of the population is located in adiuinisu-ative units which 
permit the establishment of schools of satisfactory size. MOst uif the area 
of the State is rural and, consequently, the problem of school district 

organization- in rurarterrilOry is State-wide. • 

V Illinois ranks relatively high in iu ability to support public education, 
although the percentage of State funds spent for school purposes is relaiivelv 
low. The large number of small schools in Illinois is due, apparently, more 
to inefficient school district organization tjian to the inability of the State 
lo finance public education. 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 

When lllinoU entered the Union in 1818, it accepted the school require- 
ments of the old Northwest Territory and of the Fed«l Government and 
granted in each congressional township'the sixteenth section of land or its 
equivalent for the use of poblic schools. Phblic schook were Mtablished by 
the evly setters wherever they congregated, without paying* particular 
attention to district boundary lines. ? , ^ ‘ ^ 

A law of 1825 made it obligatory on the county comrhissioners court? 
when properly petitioned, to form common-school districts with adeast 15 
lilies in eacKdi^*ct. In 1833 a law provided that at a^pd^ic' meeting 
, in each disu-icuhrn disu-ict school directors by elcctedjbi^a term of 3 years. 

. Ini 855 a law provided for the election of three diitricfihool dilators ever> 

2 years. In addition to the common-scho 9 l dij&i^established by the county 
♦ commissioners court, 27 districts have^^n chartered by, the legislature. 

In 1818 the first State legislatqce'-provided for the appointment by the 
county commission^ ^ourt bf three totvnship trustees for «£ach schoo 

.V, ^ * - * * cts 'were established, the township 

' trustees were given certain supervisory authority over the local districts. 

In 1837 the appointment of a township school treasurer by the county com- 
missioners court, was made mandatory. This officer handled the funds bf 
all local school dbtrictt within the township. A law.of 1845 provided that 
78 ^ 
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ihf township trustees were to be elected by the voters in the lou'nship and 
were to appoint the township treasurer. 

fn 1845 (provision was made by the lei^slaiure for the qualified voiers 
of each county lo' elect a school commissioner for a 2*year term. Amend- 
ments affecting election dates were made in 1847, 1849, and l855. In 1865 
the title of school commissioner waschariged to county superintendent and 
the term of office lengthened to 4 years. Various unimportant revisions 
were 1915 when requi^ments of good character, engagement in 

educ^ftional work, teaching experience, and holding of State su|x'r^ isory 
certificate added. ’ • ' 

legislation creating and affecting high-^hool districts has l>een enacted 
in practically every seaion of jhe legislature from 1890 to 1937. Briefly, 
the"growth of high-school 'districts has come from local needs and from 
iiemands of the;people desiring, and in most cases, securing organi/aiiuh^of 
territory for tjie purpose of providing instruction in grades 9 to 12.* 

' ■ TYPK pp LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 

Types of tffuir.-^Administrative units in fllinois may be‘cbssi- 

fied as iniermediatejfa^tx, sub-intermediate uiiits, and fc«sic uiiiis;^ AVhh 
the exception' of Chica'go, all basic units are dependent, although there is 
sotir^ variation in the degree of, dependency.-, Dependent units may be 
classified as common-school districts (whiidi may offer elementary si'hool 
work ^ly or bofh elementary and high-school work) and hi|^h-schooi 
distritis (“which offer high-school work only). 

^ -tmtern^4*ot* vmts — the ro^ty . — ^The authority exercised by the county 
superintendent makes tie county in Illinois a strong ihicrmediate unit. 
The county superinten^ni is the agent of the State in all its dealings 
Kvlfh ,a|l basic administrative units. He is the administrative and 
styjervisory officer in most common -school districts. Moreover, his 
^ powers and duties are such that, to some extent; every school official or 
teacher in all other administrative units within the county is responsible^ 
to him. * ' . . ♦ / 

Tabix 19.— Lara/ ffhooi aSnmttra4tie,uiu(i, uhool fnrollmfnt, and Uaehing ponhons in Utinots 
. dumhuUd aenrding to lypf of admiimlraluo unU, 1934-15 

^ 


Type of Admin ii(f Alive unit 


Commoa tdiool . * 

(a) Uniu mAtauiDiiif ckmenury AcbooU 

• (indcA 

,*(b) Uoitf mAinUinuif desKiiucy lod lufh> 
Acbool frAdcA 


Hifli reboot. 

Grand total. 


Total, siommon tchool. 


« UnttA 

F.nrollmenl 

Teachinf poAffiofiA 

Number j Percent 

^ .1 

Number 

Percent 

a ' 

Number 

Perceni 

1 

e ^ . 

1 

4 

«• 

ft 

• 

f 

. 1 _ 

10. 750 
482 

' V 

9 j;j 4 . 

i.pJr. 7$i 
J0irns 

75,6 

14.8 

7.2J4 

72.4 

15.3 

• ii.tn 
S24 

95,5 

4.5 

1.241/456 

111,864 

90.4 

9.6 

41. 398 
5.781 

87;7 

12.3 

•11,75^ 

100.0 

l,57V» 

tPDO 

47,179 

100.0 


* There are ll,iS3 Gommon-acbool diitricta ta lUtno^lIl ol Which no achcioL ‘<-1^ toul aumber of 

Khool adminittratiee onUt in lUtaoia it therefore 11 b97/« 
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Sub-intermediate units— the, schoot township school township- is a 
geographical unit 6 miles sguarc. It functions as an intermediate unit 
between the county and the basic school districts. The township board 
• of trustees decides whether proposed changes in the boundaries of 
common-schTOl districts may be made. In case of appeal, its aclion is 
subject to review by the county superintendent. It is also the fiduciary 
apportioning and disbursing the sAool funds of all basic units. 

Dependent baste um/j.— All basic districts, except Chicago, arc depend- 
ent, and their transactions with the State are conducted through the 
county spperintendent of schools. They may be divided*into common- 
school districts and high-sc]jool districts. This classification is not 
based entirely on services rendered, since all common-school districts 
are authorized to ofier high-schof>l work. 

The common-school district— Tht preceding paragraph indicates that 
the name "elementary district” is not a true description of the common- 
school district in Illinoili. Although common-school districts have the 
legal right to maintain high schools, only about 4 percent of 11,441 
common-stj^ool^ districts in the State offer high-school work. (See 
table 20.) A commort-^hool district which is included in a high-school 
district may properly be referred to as an elementary district. ' • * 
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Table 20.— Grades of work offered in common-school districts in Illinois', /flJX • 

• • 

Gradet of work offered 

♦ 

• 

Common-aclx>oJ diatricta 

l^umber 

Percent 

« > % “ — 

P- 

, 10,979 
3 

79 

200 

, 180 

95.96 
. .03 

1.57 


Total 


11.441 

100.00, 

* No information for 12 diatricta. 
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/^though common-school districts may be citified, as designated in 
' jj' ^ *^0”^''>on-school districts, consolidated (lispets, community consolidated 
districts, and special charter districts, there is littlp real difference between 
the adnunistratiVe operation of these vayous types. The classification 
suggest methods of district organization rajher than - differences in 
administrative authority and responsibility. • ‘ 

If a coihmon-school district has less than 1,000 population, it is gov- ‘ 
erned by a board oj directors ol three memlws (in the caje of consofidated 
districts, of five members). If it has more than 1,000 population, it is 
gwemed by a board oj education wi^< seven or more members.* Bof^s 
of directors va^y not employ a district superintendent and the distn^ 
are, therefore, under the direct supervision of the county superintendent. 
In 1933 there were 10,859 common-school districts each having less 

than 1,000 population. Qf this number, probably 10,000 or more 
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I *cmployed only one or two teachers. In the same year there were only 
I 1,080 districts, with teards of education indirectly supervised by the 
I county superirttendenL- 

I The high-school dist/ict. —^hcrc are four different types of hiph-sehool 
I districts in IllinoisyUommumVy, township, validated, and special charter high- 
school districts. As is the case with the common-school districts, the 
differences between the various types of high-school districts, are not 
' significant. Fof- example, validated township high-school districts 
(validated by the Legislature after the law under which they were 
created was declared unconstitutional) funct»n in the same manner as 
township high-school districts, although eflablished by a different 
^ method. All hi||h-SGl^l districts ha\fe the same relation to the county 
superintendent as the common-school district having more than 1,000 
population. The bowd of education of each hjgh-school district em- 
ploys a principal who acts as chief executive officer. In fact, the prin- 
cipal of a high-schbol district in IHinois performs the combined functions 
of a superintendent of schools and an individual building principal, ' 
High-school districts usually include all or portions of the territory 
of several common-school districts, but are separately organized from 

e underlying districts and arc governed by separate boards of cduca- 
1 . The boundaries of high-school districts need not and usually do 
follow the boundary lines of elementary districts. An example is a 
certain commuifity high-school district, which includes' 10 complete' 
elementary districts and parts of 16 others,. 

It is possible for a ^ingic elementary district to be divided between two 
or three high-school districts. As a result, the .number of areas with 
different school tajf rates within a given district may be increased. Such 
would be the case when the territory of an elementary district widi a 
uniform tax rate is divided between two high-seboOl districts which 
differ in tax rates. ' » ' - / 

The noA-high-school district— A special typi—MX the territory within a 
cwnty .pot included in a high-schqpl district or in ^ common-school 
disfrict offering 4 ypars of high-school work, constitutes a non-high-school ' 
district. The non-higji-school district is not an administrative unit in 
any, real sense and does not operate a high school. It has a board, of 
education composed of three .elacted mepiben and the coui^ty superin- 
.-tendent,. who is ex-officio secretary but who has no vote. The sole 
function of this board U to pay the tuition of high-school pupils living 
in the non-high-schopl dis^ct who at.tepd a recognized high school 
, maintained by a common-school or high-school district. For. Ithis 
purpose, the board may levy a tax which is limited by law to a rate of 
50 cents on each |106 assessed valuation. This fate may be increased 
up to 75 cente by a referendum vote. ..If funds are available after tuition 
chargers are paid, the pon-high-school district board may provide trans- 
portation for the pupils wjhpee tuition it pay^ provided that such trans- 
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In 193^35 in Illinois there were 11,977 schb^Vlistrittt. Of the 11 < 
common-%chooi districts, 221 maintained no i|bpj(ls, 10,750 offered o 
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c/pmcntary work, and 482 offered 8 years of elementary work and 1 or more 
years of high-school work. In the’ same year there were 524 separately 
organized districts which maintained only high schools. (See' table 19.) 

Mai^y school administrative units in Illinois are found to be small with 
respect to the number of pupils enrolled, the number of teachers employed, 
and area. This is particularly true in common-sch|x)l districts maintaining 
only elementary schools. About 25 percent of these elementary districts 
■'have 10 or fewer pupils; 76 percent, 20 or fewer; and 97 percent, 100 or 
fewer. One-half of these districts (51 percent) enroll between 1 1 and 20 
pupils. Only about 1 percent enroll more than 300 pupils. (See table 21.) 

Table 21.- Local tthool odmmstralii* uniU in Illinois distribuUd on Ihc basis of the number of 

pupils tmollfd, J9J4-S5 ^ ^ 


carolted per unit 


Uniu with ek- 
meniAry tchooU 
only 


Number Percent 


l-S 

6-10 

,11-20 

21-30 

31-50 

51-100 

101-150..^ 

I5I-200...r. 

201-250 

251-300...*. 

301-400......: , 

401-500 : 

501-1^ 

1. 001- 1 »500... 

' 1.501-24M0 

2.001- 3,000 

3.001- 42)00 

4.001- 52)00 

More dun 5,000 

'Toul 10^750 


I'niu wiih hijrh 
echoola only ' 


Number 


100.0 


524 


P ercent 


I’niu nrith ele- 
menurv and hith 
•chnols 


Number 


.1 

100.0 


Perceni 


Tout 


Number Percent 


482 ! 100 0 



' Tbe»e 2JI are a>inii»ii.«cliool dutricu wUefa mainuio ed kIiodI but have the Icnl rlaht to mainuin ele- 
mentary fradet ooty or deneatai^ cratlee and ooe or more h«h-«cbool gradee. 

The small size of common-school districts is evident when measured by 
the number of teachers employed. About 90 ^rcent of these districts each 
have only 1 teacher; 96.8 percent, 5 or fewer; 98.3"percent, 10 or fewer; and 
1 percent, more than 20.' (See table 22.) These districts are small in 
area. Sbventyvfour percent r^ge firom 1 to 5 square miles in area, and' 
98 percent, finom 1 to 10 square miles. (See table 23.) The mean area of 
common-achool and high-school districts is 5 square miles. ijQgh-school 
districts arc usually established to include territory in portions of two or 
more elementary districts and are, -consequently, larger in.area. About 53 
percent arc firom 26 to 50 square miles in area. (Sec table 23.) ‘ 

• Although high-schpol district]s4ue small in size, they are, on the whole 

* larger than elementary districts. Thirty-two percent enroll between 50 and 
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100 pupils; 73 percent, 200 or fewer; and about 9 percent, more than 500. 
-(^ table 21.) There are only a few high-school districts with only I 
teacher, but 31 percent have fewer than 6 teachers, and another 43 percent, 
between 6 anci 10. Only about 1.3 percent of the high-school districts 
have^morc thah 100 teachers. (See table 22.) 

Table 22.—Loc/tl sthool adminittratirt tmiu w lUintnj distrihiUd on Uu baxis of tht monbrr of 

Uochets mU, J9S4-35 # 


Tcachert per u\l 


Cniii with ele- 
DCDtanr tcJioole 
oolj 


Number Percent 




I 

.2-5 

6-10 

11-20... 

21-30 

31-10 

41-50 

51-60.. 

61-70 

71-80.... 

81-90 

91-100 

101-150 .... 

151-200 

201-250 

251-300 

301-350 

351-400 

401^50 

451-500 

Uor<tiun 500. 


9.695 

713 

16i 

77 

32 

22 

• 

8 

6 

4 


Toul... 10.750 


Units wiih kiitb 
schooh only 


Number 


90.2 

6.6 

1.5 

.7 

.3 

.2 

.1 

.1 

,1 

.1 

.1 


100.0 


5 

156 

227 

88 

16 

10 

7 

5 


Percent 


•524 


1.0 
29.7 
43. r 
168* 

3.0 
t.9 
1.3 

1.0 


Units with eie- 
menii^^i^ hith 


Number Percent 


.4 

.2 


1.0 

.2 

.2 


100.0 


188 

171 

54 

16 

12 

6 

5 

2 

2 

5 
1 

6 
5 
3 
1 
2 


2 

..... 


482 


39.1 

35.6 

H. 3 
13 
2.5 
1.2 
1.0 

.4 

.4 

I . 0 

.2 

1.2 

1.0 

.6 

.2 

.4 


.4 

‘.T 


100^0 


Toul 


Number Perceni 


*• 


>221 
9,700 
1.057 
560 
' 219 
64 
44 
29* 
17 
10 
10 
10 
1 

14 

8 

5 

2 

3 


2 


11,977 


I h 
81 I 
8 9 
4.7 

1 K 

. ^ 
• .4 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

x\ 


100 0 


«Tbf.e22l are comniw, sibol diitricu wUefa nuiouio oo Kltooi but ban the level ii(ht to meinuin de 
■enurr rxlet ooljr. or demeoterr tr(det and ooe or bok biffrech^ ( txIb . — ' jowoiein ne - 

Table 23.— loea/ uhool administretwe tauit m lUinois distribuUd on Urn basis ofasta,^ 1934-35 


Square miles per unit 


dumber Percent 


1.^ 

2.. 

3.. 

4.. 
5. 


6 - 10 ..... 

11-25... 

26-50... 

51-75.... 

76^00,. 

lOf-250. 


II 


Total. 


^Uniu with ele- 
mentary schools 
only 


72 
'486 
1. 109 
4.054 
2.259 
2.562 
192 
11 
6 
2 


ia753 


a7 
4.5 
laj 
37. 7> 
21.0 
23.8 
1.8 
.1 
.1 


100.0 


Units with high 
scbool#only 


Number 


11 

4 

46 

54 


21 

4 


503 


Percent 


2.2 

.8 

9.1 
10.7 
52.7^ 
19.5^ 

4.2 

.8 


loao 


Units with ele- 
mentary and high 


tary and 
schook 


Total 


Number 


36 

60 

69 

65 

131 

63 

33 

1 

2 

1 

4^ 


Percent 


100.0 11.717 
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The nymber of common-school districts supporting both elementary 

and high-school grades is relatively small when compared with the nun^r 
supporting only elementary grades but the former are, in general, larger 
in size. About 25 percent range from 50 to 100 pupils; about |0 percent, 
^»0 to 200; and almost 17 percent, more than 500. THtrty-nine percent 
have from 2 to 5 teachers; nearly 75 percent. 2 to 10; and about 85 percent, 
•"rom 2 to 20. About 4 percent have more than 100 teachers. 

These figures indicate that all types of school districu in Illinois are 
rather small in size and that, particularly among the common-school 
districts, there is a high proportion of extremely small district.s. ' Of the 
common-schbol districts supporting only elementary schools, 97.4 percent 
have only one school; 99.2 pe^ent of the high-«rhool districts have only 
one, school; and 82.5 percent of the common-school districts having btJth 
elementary and high-school work have only one elenl^ntary and one high 
school, frequently housed in the same building (See table 24.) 

OPERATING RELATIONSHIPS OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 

The State . — Although the ultimate authority over public education in 
Illinois raides with the State, it does not maintain any schools directly. 

It has made the county superintendent its agent and through him maintains 
supervision over basic administrative units. In addition, it- exercises 
certain regulatory powers as in the issuance of teachers*' certificates, appor- 
tionment of State subsidies to local units, and change of disu-ict boundaries 

Table lA.—LoaU school administrate tmits^ in fllihois distributed ’on the basis of number of 

aiUndanct mtus per umti* > 7934-35 


\ 

AttCDdaiioe areas per unit 
% 

Uniia with ele- 
menUry schook 
only 

Units with high 
schools only 

4Jniti with ele- 
mentsr^^nd high 

Number 

Percent 

Nember 

Percent 

r~ 

Number 

• 

1 

Percent 

1 

1 

' 1 ^ 

1 

1 

• 

7 

One elements ry »dKx>l 

ia694 1 

97.5 




' 

Two or more dementsry schoola. 

277 

2.5 




» “ 

One high sckiool 



520 

99.2 


# 

Two or more high schools 



4 

.8 



One elemeoury ichool and one 







high tchool with ooterminooa 







attendanoe areas. 





398 

ttl K 

Two or more dementary adiook 






and one high schooh.« 





73 

1 

Two or more demenury schoola 





IJ* A 

and two or more high schook.. 



■ 


11 

2.3 

Total.;. ? 

V 

10,971 

100.0 

524 

100.0 

482 

loor.o 



Toul 




I 


Percent 


10,694 

277 

520 

> 4 


398 

73 

* 

IK 


11,977 


89.3 

2.3 

4.4 


3.3 

.6 

.1 


100.0 
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OPERATING RELATIONSHIPS OF AGENTS AND AGENCIES 

PERSONNEL, CURRICULUM, FINANCE 



Cmajlt XIII, — lUinois: Personnel, 

1, County superintendent acts as clerical agent of State board of examiners in the certih- 

cadoD of teachers. * ' 

2, Employment of temchen is a funedon of the basic unit, 

3, County superintendent directly supervises districts %rith boards of directors. County 

supennle^ent acts through board of educadon in an advisory capacity. 
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OF SCHOOL GOVERNMENT IN ILLINOIS CONCERNING 
and records and reports. 1936 



Chart XV.^Illinoii: Financial. 

1. Budgets arc prcfSucd by each basic unit, approved by the county superintendent 

and executed by the basic units. * * 

2. Taxes are levied bveach basic unit, collected and distributed by the school tre>uiirer who 

is apixunted by the township board of trustees, A maximum rate ii fixed b\ the State. 

3. The State distributive fund is sent through the 9 ounty superintendent to the school 

treasurer. 



Chart XVI. — Illinois: ’Records and reports. 

1. Each basic unit submits suj>ervisory and teaching personnel, attendance, and other 
neoenary reports to the county superintendent who in turn sends a summarized 
report to the Sute. 

2. Financial records for common-school districts, high-tchool districts, and noo-high- 

ichool distnets are kept by ea ch township treasurer who transmits financial reports 

to the cou nty superintendent, who summarizes them and reports to the State. 

*Noa-fc| gh .#cto>l dittrktt do oot nuunt a in htsh tcboolt hut do lory a taa lo pay hich-adkool' tohioiL 
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Thf The county in Illiiiou is the icmtory oiWr which the count>' 

superintendent, as the agent of the State, exercises hi» administrative and 
mpeevisory authority. The county superintendent is in a strategic'^admin-. 
istrative position with respect to public education. He directly supervises 
a great many of the conunon-school districts and exercises an advisory super- 
vision over all other districts. School officials andWachers of all districts 
are responsible to the county superintendent. * \ 

Although the county superintendent acts as the jclerical agent of the ’ 
State in ^ving examinations for teachers’ certificate he docs not issue 
certificates himself. 

Although the legal authority for the employment and dismissal of teachers 
is vested in the governing boards' of thei>asic school districts, the county 
***P^*'**'*^*'tient frequently exercises rather strong aidvisory influence in 
conn^tion«wi(h ihcnc mauers. 

^ The co^unty superintendent directly supervises classroom instruction in 
common-school districts having populations of fewer than 1 ,000, visits other 
commqn»^4nd high-school districts to confer and advise «*itn the principals 
and teachers, and conducts teacher institutes as a means of improving the • 
professional quality of the teaching personnel of the county. 

The State does not adopt textbooks, but the county superintendent exer- 
cises supervisory authority in/the selection of>tcxtbooks by basic bnits. Hr 
does not have ariy direct control over the courses of study by basje school 
units but is authorized to enforce State standards in respect to the course - 
of study. . ^ ^ ' 

Although the county superintendent has no control over the levying of 
district school.taxes, the budget of each basic school unit must be submitted ' 
to him for approval. In determining the amount of State funds' to be 
distributed to ^ch school district he must apportion funds-acoording to a 
formula prescribed by law. He receives the State funds and transmits 
them to the treasurers of the school townships to be credited to the local 
^ool districts .urtder the juri^iedon of each school township. The 
county superintendent. also audits the accounts of the tieasqcers of the 
school townships Md directt the manner in which they shall keep Wir 
books and accounts. « ’ 

The county superintendent exercises do control k>ver the purchase of - 
supplies and equipment by the lociil Khool dUtiicts. He approves the * 
plans for all school buildings erected within the county boundaries and is. 
authorized to enforce State standards ip respect to school buildings, 
particularly in respect to saniution apd i^ety. He lAay condenm buddings 
that are insanitary or unfit for occupancy. ' ' 
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Esch b&^ic ^hool uny sfut-^sch ^hool township nuiM to tK^' 

county tupcriniendcnt each year a detailed report covering, school finances, 
supervisory and teaching personnel, attendance, etc. Jhe county super- 
intendent, in rum, summarizes these reports and submits theiy to the State. 

t'rom the preceding discussion if can be seA that, although many of thr 
duties '’asugned to the coufity’ superintendent in Illinois are clerical-and * 
routine in nature, occupies a significant-position In respect to the general 
oversight of the conduct of school affairs. He i\the duly constituted agent 
of the State in all itf^re^onships with school districts uithin the county. 
In^additioo to his direct adminlstraiivg and su|)ervisory control over the 
smaller cAmmon-school districts, he is able to Aercise a fonsiderable 
amount o( influence over all administrative uniua He may remove frinir* 
office any school director for wilful failure to perform his 9fficial duties. 
In all controversies arising under the school law which come to him directly 
, or which may be appealed to him from the decision of the township board 
of school trustees, he renders an opinion. matter pei^inipg to the 
fjublic schools within the codnty may be submitted or a ^a led to the' 
Sta^^~hipenntendcnt until it has firkt been passed on by the county super- 
intendenl. ' • ’ * 

The school toumship— The school township, which is also known ^s thtlf*^ 
Congressional Township, includes all school districts lying within its\ 
Iwundaries. The common-school district lines do not necessarily coincide 
with the school township lines but the school dlstricr is included in that 
school towTuhip in which pie school building b skuatgd.. Each school 
township is goveriied by a board of three trustees. Althqugh thtT.'school 
township cannot itself maintam schools, all school property within the- 
biownship is deeded m the township board of trustees. The powers of the 
school township arc strictly limited to financial matters and to control of 
boundary changes. , ' ^ 

The ^ool township iaf the , fiduciary in the collection and distribution 
of the school funds of the'districu under its control. ‘Tfie board of trustees 
electa a school treasurer who is the ex-offitio treasurer of the boardpf each 
district within the school township. This ti^easurcr receives, through the 
county superintendent, the State distributive funds for his\ownship and the 
district funds raised by local school taxes, and places to tfie credit of each 
underlying basic unit the Statfc. and local funds belonging to it. District 
funps are then paid out by the ^ool treasiner on order of the district 
school boards. «, k » 

The school treasurer, who u bonded, must keep a* detailed account of 
the receipts and expenditures of each district in the school' township and 
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must submit his accoj^ts to the, county’ sufjeri«t«^dent for auditing. E)ach 
year he must ^bmit 'to the county superintendent a detail^ rep^prt of the 
financial condition of each district under the jurisdiction ’of the school 
township. . ' 

' 'The school township has control. over the creation ahd consolidation «f 
common-school districts within its boundaries *.and over the transfer of 
t«;rritory between such districts. The acts of the townshij) board of trustees 
in respect to the change of boundaries arc subject to the review and appr^al 
of the county sup>erint^ndent in cases where the decisions of the board airc 
appealed byllie ^rsol^s interested. . ' . ' 

The dependent district . — There are no distinctions between the powers and 
duties of basic administrative imits — common-schogl and high-school 
districts — except in regard to supervision of instructioniVOimnion-scl^ool 
districts with less than 1 ,000 population have a board of directors of three 
to five mefnbers and may not employ a. superintendent. Common-scheol 
districts with nrfore than 1,000 population and all* types of high-school 
districts have boards of education of seven or more members zmd may 
employ a superintendent. . ' ' 

Each sdt)ool district must conform to State laws in respect to the enforce- 
ment' of the compulsory attendance law and in resp>ect to phywcal examina- 
tion ef pupils. It is free, however, to add to these's^dees aiu for example, 
by the employment of a visiting, teacher in place of a miant offiefcr gr by' 
the provision of medical and dental serviefcs. It need not have the approval 
of the county superintendent in order to provide such additional services. 

j^l^ugh any district is fi:^e to pro^de transportation for pupils within 
the district, it usually may he provide only when aujthorized by a vote of 
tFie electors of the district. When a commOn-schopl district sends" its^ 
elementary pupils to stnother district (or to other districts) it may provide 
transportation ai^d -must ’'pay .tuition. Neither tuition Jipr trapgjportation' 
costs for high-school pupijis may be paid ’by a conunon-schbol district not 
maintaining a high school, since' tho^ are the functions of the non-high- 
sehool district of which the common-school district js a part. 

The school j^pda^-d of each district prepares its own budget, which must 
be subinitted. to ther county superintendent for- his approval.' It sets its 
local tax levies andrhlust ffle the tax rates with the county xlerk who has no ' 
control over them except to see that they are within the limits prescribed 
by law. Each district may, however, vote to levy a tax rate higher than 
the legal, non-referendum limit. In practice, this is infrequently done. 

The basic administrative units do not themselves handle school funds. 
They must draw an order on ^e township creasurer who ^tually expends 
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• thc^inoncy for the district. In genersK howev’cr, the basic districts have 
complete control over the expenditure of funds raised by thi^ and State 
fuMds distributed to them. 

- / *• ' '’of ■ ^ 

Summary of r^latiphships. - 

(a) The county superintendent is the a^nt of the State in all respects. 
From this fact the county as^mes it^ significance as an intermediate 

unit for the supervision and administrat^n of school districts.* 

(b) The scl^pol township is intermediate betW^n the county and the 
basic administrative units in respect to the apportionment ^nd expendi- 

X ture pf school funds and in respect to boundary cHanges. 

(c) School districts as basic administrative, units are.*c6mparativcly ^ 

" independent of county or township control in respect to ievyrng of 

t«es, authorizing expenditures for school purposes, employment of ' 

. teachers, provision of additipifal services, adoption -of textbooks, 

formulation of courses of study, and purchase of ‘supplies. 

(d) Baric common-school districts have close relationships with the 
' sphopl township in respect to* the receipt aijd cjfpenditure 6f’ school 

funds, the keeping of financial records, and the lAodification of sch8ol 
district boundaries. 

(e) In their administrative operation basic administrative ui\its are 

closely related to the county i^ respect to supervision of instruction, 
gener^ oversight of schools, the making of records and reports, changes 
,in school district boundaries, and , in the general application of the 
school code. - ■> 

.. / ' * f ■ 

PROCEDURES FOR CHANGING BOUNDARIES OF LOCAL 
' " - , , ' • SCHOOL. UNITS * - 

The school latws pf Illinois provide for the creation of new districts of all 
typH, for the consolidation of districts, and for the transfer loiTitory 
froni one district to another. .All changes in school district, boundaries 
must be aul^rized by pctitioii or by vote '(rf the electors in the territory 
affected. In some cases a majority petition or vote is sufficient; in other * 
cases the approval of two^thirds of the electors is necessary. While in some 
rituadons this proyirioi^ has tended to prevent the attempts, to dissolve' 
high-sehool ^districts, it has also tended to vetard and impede the organiza- , 
tion of larger and nloir^ effective local school units. 

In some, instances, a vote of the pepple is all that is necessary to authorize 
changes in school ^district boundaries. This is rather generally true in 
respect to the creation of consolidated ,and high-school districts an4 in 
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respect to. the ab|ution of the boundaries of, high-school districts.' In 
other cases, a petition or tote of the electors may be necessary to authorize 
modification of school district boundaries, but such a vote or- petition is not 
mandatory up>on the school officers concer|||ed, who may or may not make 
the changes at their discretion. This is true largely in respect to procedures 
for creating common-school districts or altering their boundaries. In 
most instances of this sort, the township board of trustees is the agency for 
determining whether or not the changes shall be made. If, following an 
election authorizing a certain change i|^ the boundaries of a common-school 
district, the township board of trustees declines to make the change, its 
decision may be appiealed to the county superintendent. 

In cases concerning the annexing of territory to or the detachment of 
territory from a copolidated' dutrict, the decision is made directly by the 
county ‘superintendent; that is, questions involved are not referred to the 
township board of trustees. In such cases the county superintendent is 
free to act or to decline to act at his own discretion. Decisions in respect to 
, boundary changes made by the county superintendent may be appealed to 
the State supierintendent. 

* 

FACTORS ENCOURAGING AND DISCOURAGING THE ORGAN- 
IZATION OF SATISFACTORY LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 

In general, there are relatively few factors which spiecifically encourage 
the reorganization of school districts in Illinois. Perhaps the greatest single 
force making for improvement in the situation is an increasing awareness 
of the deficiencies in the existing t>rgani:^tion of administrative units. An 
effort is being made to arouse' public sentiment in favor of changes in the 
school law which will permit the establishment of larger and fewer, districts. 
However, any program for alteration of school district organizatipn is very 
likely to encounter several very powerful forces which tend to imp)ede 
changes and to preserve existing school units. 

Local resistance to change is, perhaps! a greater obstacle in Illinois than in 
other StateSj., The existence of many small administrative units tends to 
create just so many local vested interests. The personal interest of parents 
■ of othe/ citizens in the local school often is likely to be stronger than, 
interest in the administrative unit as a whole. In Illinois, in many 
I, the school attendance area and the school district are identical. As 
fit local groups tend to oppose any enlar^menb of school districts for 
fear that they may lose their control over their school. This not only 
involves the question of the schooFas a center of community life and interest 
but also the vested interest of the governing boards of the local school dis- 
tricts. If the city of Chicago, which has a board of education of 1 1 mcqibcrs 
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Table 25 . — Legal provisions Jot thonging boundaries oj local uhool administrative ^its in Illinois, 1936 

By township bosrd of truiteet * • on petition ^ 

(or vote «) ^ By vote 
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and employs 8,625 teachers, is excluded, there were, in 1933, 45.235 non- 
salaried members of all types of school district governing boards. During 
the same year there were only 39,397 teaching positions controlled by 
these boards. . ■ 

A more specif? factor* di^ouraging the enlargement of school districts is 
the present Th'ethod of ap^rtioning the State distributive and special aid ’ 
funds. The distributive fund is apportioned on the basis of average daily 
attendance, and special aid is given if the assessed valuation of the school 
difc-ict is low. The procedures f^r apportioning these funds arc rather com- 
plicated, but the principal ‘feature, from the standpoint of perpetuating 
very small districts, is the fact^^hat no district receives less than the appor- 
tionment for 18 pupils even tnough it has only 3 or 4 in average daily 
attendance. The way in whicl^ the distributiv^^nd operates to prevent 
the enlargement of school districts may>4^^my[strated by the following 
hypothetical example: If there are three districts,. ^ach of which has an 
assessed valuation of $30,000 and each of which has six pupils in average 
daily attendance, e^ach one of the three districts will receive 3.7 times as 
much Stite aid as the three together would receive if they united to form 
a consolidated district. The total amount received by the three districts 
while remaining separate will be 11.3 times as much as the total they would 
recei^ if consolidated. This example is not presented as a typic^ case for 
the State as a whole but for 1-teacher school districts with limited attend- 
ance. It should be noted that an elementary district cannot receive special 
aid unless it levies a school tax of 1 percent on each $100 of equalized 
assessed valuation. 


An tUuslration of how (ht distribution of school funds by tht StaU utaris consolidation of trh oo l 

districts in Illinois 


Slate lupport 

# » 

State aid 
received by 
each dia* 
trict 

^t^ aid 
received ai 
three lepaiate 
diitricu 

State aid they 
would receive 
ai ooniolidated 
dUtricta 

Slate lupport diitributed on baiii of attendance 
Special Sute lupport 

5198 

550 

5594 

1,650 

SI98 

Total 

748 

2,244 

198 



The fact that 75.6 percent of the common-school districts have enrollments 
of from 1 to 20 pupils indicates the importance of any feature of the State 
aid system which tends to«encourage the continuance of districts with 18 
or fewer pupils in average daily attendance. 

The organization of local school units in Illinois in 1937 leaves much to 
be desired. The absence of a carehiUy formulated plan of oi^anization, 
together with necessary legislative, provisions, has produced marked ine- 
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qualities in the.aducational services offered in various sections of the State. 
Existing policies in the distribution of State funds tend to prevent desirable 
consolidatiop of small school districts. Because of the outstanding economic 
position enjoyed by the State, there seems to be 'no basic reason why Illinois 
cannot have a rich educational program offered by an efficient administrative 
organization. . 



^[CHAPTER VIII} 



Status and Operation of .Local School Units 

in Kentucky 


SOCIAL AfJD ECONOMIC BACKCROUND 

Although Kentucky is a relatively small State in area, it is marked by 
extreme variations in respect to a number of factors affecting th? organiza- 
tion of administrative units. The top^aphy, for example, ranges from 
typical “hill country” in the mountairtous eastern part of the State to the 
fertile, level farmlands of the Blue Grass region. There is great variation, 
also, in the density of population in the different parts of the State and in 
the wealth of school districts. 

The white populatioh is relatively homogeneous; less than 5 percent is 
foreign-bom or of foreign dr mixed parentage. The Negro population 
constitutes 8.6 percent of the total. Separate schools arc maintained for ' 
Negro pupils, and the conshjucnt duplication of buildings, personnel, and 
educational services naturally adds to the total cost of public education. 

The urban population of Kentucky constitutes 30.6 percent and the farm 
population 45 percent of the total. The provision of adequate' school 
facilities in rural areas constitutes, therefore, a large part of the problem 
of providi^ educational opportunity in Kentucky. . 

Approximately one-ahird (32.7 percent) of the population is between 
5 and 19 years of age. There arc 695 pci^ns 5 to 20 years of age for each 
1,000 persons 21 to 65 years of age as compared with the ratio of 574 to 
1^)00 in the United States. 

Although tKe educational burden in Kentucky is not so great as in some 
other StatM, it b greater than the average for the country as a whole. 
Coupled with thb relatively heavy educational burden b Kentucky’s 
comparatively low economic ability to support Schoob. On several 
meaisures of financial abilfty it ranks among the five or six poor States. 
These measures are: Taxpa)Hng ability per capita, as measured by appli- 
'cation to the State of the second model tax plan of the National Tax Asso- 
ciation, wealth per capita, income per capita, and retail sales per capita. 
Because of heavy educational burden and low economic ability, Kentucky 
js dbtinctly handicapped in its efforts to provide adequate educational 
opportunity for all children. 

The percentage of Uliteracy (1930) for the <10181 population was 6.6 per- a 
cent^and for the Negro population 15.4 percent. Accordmg to the 1930 
census the ^rcentage of illiteracy among the native white population b 
the l^ghest in any State except Loubiana and New Mexico. 
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HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF LOCAL SCHOOL Vj 


NITS 


The tnfluence of Virginia.— The evly attempts to establish a public-school 
system in the StatcHaf Kentucky were conditioned by the fact that Kentucky 
was originally a part of Virginia., The early settlers were V^irginians, ‘ 
chiefly of British stock, and consequently the State had from its beginning 
the English tradition of private provision of education. The earliest 
schools in the State were private schqpls. When the State began to con- 
cern itself with education, its first effort was the establishment of a system 
of academics which were authorizejf to charge tuition, although they 
received large grants of State lands. This system was not satisfactory and 
within a few yeaij after 1808, when the law was passed, most of the school 
lands had been sold witjbout any tangible benefits. 


The literary Jund.—Tht^^ond attempt by the State to aid education was 
the establishment of the literary fund in 1821. One-half of the clear 
profits from the State bank were to be devoted to this fund. The bank soon 
failed and the fund benefited very little from it, especially because of a law 
providing that all other expenses of the State must-be met before any State < 
funds could be used for education. ^ 

The district system appems —Xn the years before and after the failure of the 
literary fund, the so-called “district system” developed in Kentucky. 
Schools were established at various points throughout the State by private 
enterprise or by local community endeavor arid frequenUy were adminis- 
j tered by local groups. The attendance areas for these schools were, in 
reality, administrative units, although they were not recognized as such 
by law. The first step toward coordinating the “districts” into a State 
school system was a law, passed in 1830, authorizing the county court to 
divide its county into three sections, each to elect a school conunissioner 
to supervise local districts in his territory. 

The period 1 837 -’IQOS.— The beginning of the public-school system of today 
is found in a law of 1837, passed under the leadership of Governor James 
Clark. To a considerable extent, thb law determined the course of the 
later development of school dis6ict organization. Some of the significant 
provisions arc: 

1. The county was recognized as a logical unit of administration but 

the trustees of the local districts were the real administrators. 

2. Schools were to be supported by a combination of State and locals 

funds. 

3. The county was to be the unit for the certification of teachers. 

4. Larger communities were exempted from county control or super- 

vision. 

The history of school administrative units in Kentucky from 1837 to 1908 
is a story of a struggle between local school district autonomy and the 
State. By legislation enacted in 1908 each couAy was made a school 
evidusly existing three-trustee local districts were made 
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onf-misiec subdistricts. ' These subdistricts should not be confused with 
certain independent districts which the legislation exempted from county 
control. These independent districts, the de\elopraent of which will be 
described later, included: (1) Local school districts created by special act.« 
of the Legislature prior to the adoption of the State Constitution in 1891; 
(2) local graded school districts established by local elections under la\\>j 
enacted imifiediatcly after 1891 ; and (3) city school districts embracine 
cities of the first four classesy 

The Of Is oj 790!?.— The acts of 1908. in addition to reducing certain local 
districts to subdistricts of the county, divided the various counties into 
from four to eight educational divisions, each with' a board comfxtsed ot 
the spbdistrict trustees. The chairmen of these educational division boards 
constituted the county board of education. Further legislation, beginninc 
in 1920, has greatly strengthened the county as a school district. In 192(' ^ 
educational divisions were discontinued* and all poi^Trs of their boards, 
including the appointment of teachers, were transferred to the -countN 
board of education. The same legislation provided that the countv 
board of education, elected by popular vote, was to appoint the 'count\ 
superintendent of schools. 

As a r«ult of these changes, the subdistriett ceased to exist as school 
administrative units and became integral parts of their respective count\ 
school districts. At the present time, subdistricts exist solely at the dis- 
cretion of county boards of education which have power to abolish them 
entii^ly or to alter their boundaries in any way. 

The denlopment of independent disIruU.—As previously indicated, there 
are certain local school districts which have never been brought under the 
control of the county board of education and which, even today, function a.s 
autonomous administrative units. The origin of these independent dis- 
tricts may be traced back to the period during and after the Qvil War 
when the public-school system was completely disorganized by strife within 
the State and by the subsequent abolition of slavery which increased the 
educational burden of thp Sute. During this period of chaos, it was im- 
possible for the State government to assist materially in the support or 
administration of schools. As a result, some of the more populous com- 
munities developed their own school systems and acquired the privilege of 
being independent districts— friie from even nominal county supervision. 
Provision was made that any community which could meet minimum 
requirements . with respect to number of pupils could become an inde- 
pendent district. Many such districts were established, and in 1891 they 
were groufied into three classes: 

(a) Districts embracing cities of the 4irst four (passes. 

(b) Graded districts embracing cities of the fifth and sixth classes. 

(c) Graded districts embracing unincorprarated places. 

Most exis tin g independent districts were formed during the latter part 
of the 19th century and the early part of the 20th century. A law, passed 
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in' 1922 and rc-fnactcd in 1934. prohibits ihr creation of new independent 
districts and requires a minimum of 250 white pupils in indc|)endent dis- 
tricts other than those embracing cities of the first five classes, \rith certain 
temporary exceptions for smaller districts. The same la\v recognizes ortly 
one type of independent district and eliminates pijcviously existing distinc- 
tions except for certain variations in legal tax rate limits. (See page 108.) 

the present time, the number of thgse districts is decreasing Ixrcause many 
are being included in the county districts. 

T^’PES OF LOC.\L SCHOOL I N) I S 

I • 

Thf two*typfs oj baste umts.-^As indicated in the section on Historical 
Development, there are two types of basic administrative units in Kentucky: 
The independent districts and the .counties. There are no intermediate 
units in the State. 

f * 

Table 26. — Local school administfahve imitr, school rmoUment^ af%d trachiof^ posUtnrts tn Kmiyckv 
distnbuUd according io oJ administrative unil^ 1UL35 


Type of admimbtrative unit 


1 




Cooniy 

Independent. 

Total. 




I nita Fnndlment Teachina P'4«iir»nt 

I ^ . _ 


Number i 

1 Percent 

1 

1 Number 

1 Percent 

i 

1 Number 

■ I* 

Percent 

I 

1 

1 


1 • 

1 

1 

, . 1 

120 

40 0 

1 424.069 

67 8 ' 

' h.965 

66 1 

( IHO 1 

1 fcO 0 

»l. 707 

52 2' 

M41 

Jj 9 

300 

100 0 

j 625.776* 

100 0 1 

1 

1 IK.I26 

. 

100 0 
4 


1 It b dificull to detennine the exact number of independent unite on anjr given di^ie. Thb hgure ii for July I* 
I9JS. Fifurei for other dates dunn^ the fame vear may vary. Mertert are taking place at fluent intervala 
hut often official ootification ii«not mven to the dtaie depanment of educatbn for aeveral months. The numb^ 
of independent unita^r May 15, 1937, was 159. 

. The county . — The territory of each county, exclusi^ of that in inde- 
pendent districts, constitutes a single basic unit for the maintenance 
and adminutration of schoob. A number of counties are divided into 
subdbtricts, each of which has a trustee and usually constitutes an 
attendance area. 

The trustee of a subdbtrict not maintaining a high school has the 
right to nominate elementary teachers who are app>oin(ed by the county 
board of education. )n all other respects jhe subdbtricts are direedy 
under the control of the county school officers. 'Subdbtricts do not 
constitute adminbtrative units since, 440 all intents and purposes, they 
are integral parts of the county unit. Even counties which arc divided 
into subdbtricts comtitute basic and not ihtennediate units.. Sub- 
dbtricts are being consolidated or eliminated at a rapid rate; in 42 
counties all have been abolished. 

Tfy independent district . — ^The independent dbtrict, usually embracing 
a city or other population center, b a separate adminbtrative^ unit and 
not subject to county controh The school law makes no dbtinction 
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between independent districts in respect to their duties and powirSj^ but 
such districts may take one of three forms: 

(a) Any city of the first five classes, together with territory which 
. may have been added to it for school purposes. 

(b) Districts not embracing a city of the first five classes but having 
a school census enumeration of 250 or more white children. 

(c) Certain “independent-graded common school districts”, existing 
at the timtf of the passage of the act of 1934 (see section on HU- 

»iorical Development) which had a census enuml^ration below 
25(J white chrtdren, were permitted to continue for a 4-year 
period as. temporary' independent dutricts, if they were ap- 

■« proved by the State board of education. They n<3^ be epn- 
tinued for additional 4-year periods oh approval of the State 
board. 

All independent districts must prdvide approved 12-grade school services. 
Under the^ terms of the existing law, the State board of education can merge 
with the county unit any independeht district whose school program it does 
not apprijve. This power of the State board has never been tested in pourt. 

The school law prohibits the creation of independent districts and the 
general tendency is to dissolve those in existence. A large number of them 
' are merging, by voluntary action, with the counties in which ihdy arc 
located. 

NUMBER AND SIZE OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 

Areas of school umts . — On May 15, there were-120 county units and 

159 independent units in the State. In 1934-35 the total enrollment in all 
units was 625,776 and the total number of teachers, 18,126. 

The county and the independent districts constitute two very distinct 
groups in respect to area (see table '27). No county in the State is less than 
100 square mileslh area. About 32 percent have between 100 and 250 
square .miles and 60 percent from 250 to 500 square miles. Independent 
districts are much smaller. None has an area of more than 50 square miles 
and only 1 .1 percent h^ve more ^utn 26 square miles. There are, however, 
relatively few extremely small districts. About 17 percent of these inde- 
pendent districts are from 3 to 5 square miles in area; 55.6 percent, firom 6 to 
10 square miles; and^6.7 percent, from 1 1 to 25 square miles. 

School mollment ,artd number of teachers . — ^As a natural concomitant of the 
large area of county school districts (ip a fairly populous State) and of the 
requirement that independent districts must have at least 250 white pupils, 
most administrative units in the State have large enrollments and employ ? 
proportionate number of teachers. There is no administrative unit ih 
State enrolling fewet than 50 pupils and only about 9 percent of these dis- 
tricts have 200 or fewer pupils. Approximately 53 percent have more than 
1,000 pupils and 22 percent more dian 3,000. About 2 percent of these 
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districts have from 2 to 5 teachers; 38 percent, from 6 to 20; slightly more^ 
I than 42 percent, mere than 50; and about 18 percent, more than 100: , 

i - Admirustratuf utuls and atUn^ancr ffrras.— It is natural to expect that in such 

large administrative units there will be relatively few cases where an attend- 
ance area and an administrative unit are coterminous. Five percent of the 


MAP V. — Johnson County, Kentucky. 

Johnson County is rcprescMMI^e ct countfes in Kentucky in Which there are indcModent 
school districts in addition toVthe county school district. The boundaries of the three 
districts arc shown. This type of map is prepared to show residence of pupils and 
accessibility of schools. - 

counties maintain for white pupils two or more elementary schools but no 
h^h school; approximately 16 percent, two or more elementary schools and 
one high school; and 79 percent, two or more elementary schpols and two or 
more high schools. 

s " ' 
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Tabu 27, — LkoI tchfHif taait in A'tnhickf dutn^Ud dnjhe of area, /ftli-JS 


^7 

Square radet per unit 

Couniir uniu 

1^ 

Independent untu 

"Jnul 

Number 

*1 

- Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Perceni 

1 

t 

1 

1 

' • 

1 

Lrsfllun 1 







1 



5 

2 ® 

$ 

1 * 

4 



|7 

9 4 

17 

5 • 

5 




4 4 

4 

2 • 

6-10 



100 

h 

too 

55 ; 

11-15 



ill 

M 7 

4A 

16 ^ 

j6-«> 

1 


2 

1 1 

2 


$1-100 







JOI-250 

IK 

n 7 



54 

12 • 

251-500 

72 

60 0 , 



72 

24 r> 

501-700 » 

9 

7 5 



9 

5 0 

751-1.000 

4. 1 

« 



1 

Mofttlun 1.000 














Total . 


100 0 

lEO 

loo'o 

m 

100 0 


Table 28. — LbtW ttho^ 'ndmimutfahre wnUf m KmimAr dutnhuUd on lAr haiif of lAr mmbn 

of pmpdi /, /5J6 


• 

PbpKk cnfoOsd per unit 

CailA with elesnesaUfT 
•chctohonlf 

Units with ckencwiAiT 

And high schooh 

TMkI 

Number 

1 

Permit 

Number 

4 

Percent : 

1 Nnmber 

Perceni 

1 

1 

4 

4 

S 

J 

1-50 







$1-100 

1 

9 1 



i 

0 ^ 

I0l-l$0 



10 

i s 

10 

\ \ 

I5I-200 

i 

9 1 

15 

5 2 

16 

5 1 

201-250 

1 

9 1 • 

17 

5 9 

IS 

6 0 

251-100 1 



14 

4 E 

14 

4 r 

101-400 

2 

IS 1; 

22 


24 

S 0 

401-500 



20 

6 9 

20 

6 7 

501-1/100 



. IS 

11 1 

iS 

12 ^ 

Ij00l-L500 

1 

92 1 

26 

rir 

27 

9 0 

1.501-2^ 

1 

9 1 

21 

so 

24 

S 0 

2j001-J/00 

- ' 2 

IS 2 

41 

14 2 

45 

14 

5jOOI-4jOOO 

2 

IS 2 

21 

so 

25 

n \ 

4J001-5/00 



IS 

6 2 

IS 

6 0 

KM than SjOOO 



U 

7 6 

22 

7 s 

'• Tbul.; 

II 

100 0 

2S9 

100 0 

JdO^ 

100 0 


Me Keiitudir tKcr« Art ao units nuinuininc lusb Actools There are 100 adataittrsiivc uniu in Ken 

Uitk^. Of these 900 unitA« 176 hare Ncymschook. There is no admianuatitt uah to the Suu erbkh hM a 
N fBTO tchool and does not hate a erhitc tchoot 
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TaBLC 29. — LmcI ffkooi admim$ffaOtr untt$ tm ^mfuckv duhttnUtd on the haiu of the ntanhn of 

.ttaihffi Arr untf,^ lull /, ^ 

' ' a • 


.. tnih flrnifni«ry i I nM« « iih f^Vmr^iuri 

I , 1 And hxfh »iK>v'U 

Xr4chrr* pn uoil 1 ' 


1 

__ _ '1 

t 

1" ■ I 

IVi^eni 

1 

i * 1 

Nucobet 

1 

1 " i 

Prfxmt 

1 

j 

N'jfnbef 

0 

1 

• 

1 

PeiH.ent 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 

~ 1 



1 

i 

fr 

^5 

6-10 

ll-X) . . ^ 

9 1 

A 

: 

1 

! 20 < 

1 

ri 

50 

56 

0 4 

- |H 4 j 
1 20 N ( 

1 ' \ 

i 2* 

1 

II 
IK « 

H ft 

^ 4 

X) ... 


' '• 

>1 

" T 

1 21 

H 40 s . : ; < 

II QO - , 

i 1 

1 

"■ \\ 

16 

1 4 H 

t V 

14 

16 

t 0 

5 7 

i\eO • 

MW 

7\JtO 

M-**) 

<*1 100 

I0M50 

1 

1 

1 

1 

. 1 

10 

10 

10 

10 

. * w 

10 

6 6 
\ 7 
^ 5 
1 \ 

4 4 

10 7 

II , 
16 
10 
U 

f. r 

i 

; 7 

1 4 6 

lOi * 

iM joo r. . 

201 iso .;. 




12 

• . 

4 4 

1 K 

\ ‘ 

4 5 

1 1 ^ 

2$I-XX) 



1 

1 1 

\ 

1 1 

>OI-tX) 


1 

1 


]l5l-400 



I 

4 

! 1 

1 

101-500 






than 500 


V 


.1 

' 1 

’ - 1 

. T«W,v- 

10 

ICO 

* 272 

100 0 

2k2 

100 0 




* In Reniu<k| <brtr ait no uniU fo«<ni«inm|i K^fh . 

Table 30. — LocaI kAooI admtmftraJt*r>f umlt jb kmlfMcii dntnhuUd on the hatu of numher of 
itlute attendant f ateas fer /9>f .15 


White attendance arcaa per unit 
• 

Count) unitt 

Independent unitt 

Total 

Nuoibet 

Pef<mt 

Number 

Peicmt 

1 

Number 

Perxeni 

'Z> 

‘ ^ 

» 

t 

y* 

1 

1 

r • 

1 

1 

Notchool 



1 

0 6 

> 1 

1 0 1 

One dcaientari\ adhml ... 



d 

4 4 

K ; 

2 7 

Two or more <4einentar>’ achoolt 

6 

$ 0 



6 

' 2 0 

One denentary tchool and one hiah achool with oo- 







imninout attendance treat . . . 



142 

7K 9 

142 

i k7 .1 

Two or ei^re demenUfy achnoU and one hgrh tchool . . 

19 

' '’li.n 

20 

II 1 1 

1 i 

1 n 0 

Two or more dementao achoolt and two or more 





1 


hifh achoolt 1 . 

95 i 

79 2 

9 1 

5 0 

104 - 

i f 

Total 

120 : 

1 1000 

IfX) 

>»0 0 

1 - ^ 

i 100 0 


< Tbcre wn XX) adcniQUiritivc upiu in Kentucky. Of ihcne X)0 uoiu. 176 hlvf Nc^ro tcbooU. .Thcri[ Woo 
AdmiiMtritive unTt «a tht State which hat a Neirro tcbooJ and doei not hare a iHkite tchc^ There are no adBiiA- 
ifiraiire uoiti in Kentuchir with hifh achoolt only. • 1‘- a , 
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Tabu 32 . — Schools, enr^lmmt, and teachers in Kentucky distributed on the basis of number of 

teachers per school,^ J9i3^^36- 


Tcacben per tcliool 

* 

Sebooh 

■ • 

Enrollment 

Teachert 

^/umbcr 

A 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

.1 . 

Nutaber |' Percent 

1 

1 

S 

1 


%e 

7 


• 5.249 

74.0 

194. 226 

45.2 

5.161 

43.9 

2 

1.086 

15.3 

81.172 

18.9 

2.178 

18.5 


220 

3. 1 

21.964 

5. 1 . 

5% 

5;0 

4 or more 

539 

A 7.6 

132. 389 

30.8 

3. 836 

3l6 

Toul... 

7. 094 

jii 

429. 751 
\ 

too.o 

11,771 



■ ThU inform»tjon ii for cauniy tcbool diilricti only and rfoet not include the tchoob, pupib, and teachert for 
indcpoident diitnctt. ^ * 

Table 33— Distribution oj schools in Kentucky according to number oj Uachers,' 1930 and~t935 


4 

Teachert per tcbool 

1930 

1935 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

^ • 

* . 

1 

t 

4 

• 

1 

5.741 
' 875 
227 
211 
514 

75.8 

11.6 

3.0 

2.8 

6.8 

5. 367 
995 
192 
180 
858 

^70.7 

13.1 
2.6 
2.4 

11.2 

2 . -A . 

3...: : 

4 

5 or more 

Total 

7.568 

100.0 

• 

7.»S92 

100.0 



> HiU ubUfivet (iau for ichoob in both county idkool dialricu and in independent diatricta. 


OPERATING RELATIONSHIPS OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 
The State. ^Although considerable power has bmn delegated to local 
' administrative units, the State maintairis a rarly close supervision over the 
functions of the local school districts. The State does notfdirectly maintain 
any schools but it has reserved for the State department of education large 
(j^retionary powers in -the matter of approval of school buildings, approval 
of budgets and sala^ schedule, approval of elementary and secondary 
schools, and approval of the creation of independent districts having fewer 
than. 250 white census children. Prescribed basic textbooks, selected by 
the State Textbook Commission appointed by tKe State board of education, 
must be used by all districts not having a 9-month term. 'Other districts 
must select texts from a multiple list approved by the commission. The 
State issuM'all teachers’ certificates. ‘ 

The In each c<Vnty there is a county board of education con- 

sisting of five members elected at largeTbr a term of 4 years. This board 
appoints a county superintendent of'schools for a terni of from 1 to 4 years. 
He must hold a Certificate of Administration and Supervision* which 
requires college graduation and 2 years’ teac^ng experience. There may 
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also be assistant county superintendents who are nominated by the county 
siip>erintendent and appointed by the county board of education. 

The county board of education is charged with the general control and 
management of all educational functions in the county school district. It is 
authorized to establish schools and provide services it deems necessary! 
The county superintendent, as the executive agent and the professional 
adviser of the board, is responsible for general supervision of schools in the 
county school district. He enforces the school laws, the, rules and regula- 
tions of the State board of" education, and the regulations of Vie county 
bo^rd of education. 

Powers in respect to teachers. — In counties which are divided into sub- 
districts, the county superintendent ndn|inates all teachers in subdis- 
tricts in which a high school is located; in counties -where there are 
no subdistricts, he nominates all teachers. Teachers, nominated by the 
county superintendent, must be appointed by the county board of educa- 
tion unless the board can show that the nominees are not qualified. 

In subdfttricts where there are no high schools, the respective sub- 
district trustee nominates the elementary teachers. The final authoriiy 
for appointing the teachers, however, belongs to the couivty board of 
education, so that in ^11 county districts the board controls the selection 
of the teaching personnel. 

Powers in respect to instruction.-^The county superintendent supervises 
all teachers in his county unit. Subject to State regulations, the pro- 
gram of studies and textbooks are recommended by the county super- 
intendent and approved by the county board. 

Powers in respect to finances. — ^The county superintendent prepares the 
budget for the schools in the county dbtrict for the approval of the 
county board. In preparing ^he budget, he includes in his estimates 
the amount to be received from the State, the amount to be raised by 
county tax, and the required tax levy. School taxes are actually 
levied by the fiscal court, but it is mandatory for the court to levy the 
taxes requested by the county board, provided that the tax rate which 
must be set in order to produce the budgeted income is within legal 
limits — ^not less than 25 cents nor more than 75 cents for each $100' 
worth of property subject to local taxes. School funds for each county 
district are deposited and disbursed by the treasurer of the county 
board. The budget of the county district must bc-vapproved by the 
State department of educatioa ^ 

The provision oj additional services. — As previously indicated, the 
county board of education is authorized to provide any school services 
which it deems necessary and advisable.* It is required to provide^ 
transportation for ele^ntary pupils not living within reasonable dis- 
tance of the elementary school, and it may also provide transportation 
' for high-school pupils. 
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Buildings, equipment, and supplies . — The county board of education 
has full authority in the location anca construction of school buildings 
except that the plans for such buildmgs must be approved by the 
State department of education. Equipment and supplies are pur- 
chased by the county board on^ recommendation of thd county super- 
intendent. 

Records and reports , — All financial and other records are kept by the 
secretary of^he county board of education. Frequently, the county 
superintendent acts as secretary. The county superintendent prepares 
all reports required by the State board of education. 

The independent district . — The board of education of the independent dis- 
trict consists of ng£ members elected at large for a term of 4 years. The 
sufjerintendent is appointed by the board for a term of from 1 to 4 years 
and must hold a certificate of the same grade as that held by the county 
sup>erintcndcnt. 

In practically all resp>ects the board of education and the superintendent 
’ perform the same functions for the indep>endent district that the county 
board of education and the county superintendent perform for the county 
district. The. principal difference U in the matter of school taxes. There 
is some variation in the legal limitcltions, qll tax rates among the inde- 
pendent districts depending upon the communities included in the inde- 
pendent districts. The maximum tax levy for each SlOO of assessable 
wealth in independent school districts embracing only unincorporated 
places and^ in independent districts embracing only incorporated places 
and independent districts embracing' cities of the second, fifth, or six|h ' 
classes, 4s $1.25 plus a sinking fund levy; and in independent districts, 
embracing cities of the third and fourth classes, $1.50 plus a sinking fund 
levy. In independent districts, embracing cities ’oj" the first class, the 
minimum rate is 36 cents and the maxinjum $1. 

Some indep>endent districts differ from the county districts in respect 
to the agency levying school taxes: In independent districts coterminous-^ 
with cities of the first, second, third, and fourth classes, the taxes are 
levied and collected by the municipal government. However, in all other 
independent districts, school taxes are levied by the fiscal court in the same 
way that county school taxes are levied. 

In independent districts, embracing cities of the first and second classes, 
'the board of education may appoint p business manager 'who is directly 
responsible to the board. In such instances, certain duties usually p>er- 
formed by the sup>erintendent are assigned to the business manager. 
These duties include the purchase of all supplies and equipment, oversee- 
ing the construction of school buildings, and the appointment of engineers, 
janitors, and other custodial employees. 

With the exceptions noted above, the powers and (^uties of indep>endent 
* dutricts are indentical with those of county districts and the statements 
made under The County may \x considered as applying to the independent 
district as well. 
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Chart XV^II. — Personnel. 


1 . 


2 . 


3 . 


Te». W certificates issued by the State board of education. All certificates 
must be regutei^ with the county. , 

Subdutricto m^taiiung only elementary schools nominate. their own teachers. 
In all othCT schools m tlte county'the county superintendent nominates the teach- 
en. Teachen are appoint^ by the county board of education. Independent 
dutnets nommate and appomt their own teachers. 

In Ute c ounty districts ^ rouiity superintendent supervises all teachers, while in the 
iiu^pendcnt distnctf the distnet Buperintendent supervises all teachers. 


• ferae oountiet ire divided into •uWUtricti. Thete tubdittricu 
tntive uniit since they ire intefnl piru of the county units. 


ire ittendince ireis rither thin idrainis- 



Chart XVIII. Kentucky: Course of study and textbooks. 

1. Subject to Stote regulations the programs of studies ar^ recommended by the county 
luperatendents or mdependent district superintendents and approved by the 
county or district boards of education. pp « oy me 

must be used in all districts not having a 9-month school 
tei^. Other districts may choose from a list approved by the State. 
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SCHOOL GOVERNMENT IN KENTUCKY CONCERNING PER- 
AND RECORDS AND REPORTS, 1936 



Chart XIX. — Kentucky: Financial. ^ 

1. Budgets for the county district arc prepaxed and eluted by the county superin- 

tendent with the approval of the county boards/^ education. Budgets for all 

independent districts are prepared, approved, anp executed by the local boards of 

* education. All district budgets must also be approved by the otate. » 

2. For county districts and indep^Ment distric|/not coterfninous with cities of the 
^ firtt four classes, the county fiscal courts levy the taxes required in t^approved 

district budgets, provided that the necess^ tax rates are within legiQ limits. In ^ 
^ independent districts coterminous with cities of the first four classes, taxes are 
^ levied and collected by the municipal governments. 

3. State allotments are integral parts of me district budgets. State ^nds are p>aid to 

the treasurers of the county apd independent boards ^ education. . 



2. The county or district superintendent sends all necessary reports to the State. 
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PROCEDURE FOR CHANGING BOUNDARIES OF LOCAL 

SCHOOL UNITS 

The legal provisions of thr school code regulating the change of school 
district boundaries provide no methods whereby the external boundary ot 
a county district can be modified by the annexation of small sections of* 
territory lying outside the county. Independent districts may chang«* 
their boundaries but only ks a concomitant to changing the municipal 
limits of the city with whichahe independent district is coterminous. 


Table 34. — Lfgal firoritiofit for changing hounJaries of local school administralitie units in 

firntutky, J9J6 


By county board of educatkm 
(board action firtal unllit 
bonded indebtedncM 
volvrd when vole of \Jn- 
thirdt of VDierv of territ/ry 
auuntioff mdcbtedncMl it 
neccMary) ' 

concur rem action of boarda of education 

• 

By vote (of iwo-thirda ..f 
the electort) 

Of two or more dia- 
tricta of any Jiind 

Of two county dat- 
triett 

1 

1 


4 

1. Chanitc boundartea of tub- 
diiincia, 

2. Anneir tubdiiirict^or pant 
of tubdiitricti. 

3. Create or abolith lubdit' 
trkta. 

1 

1. Merge d'tairictt to 
form new diatrict. 

1. Form lubditirici 
lying in more than 
one county. 

1. Outige boundarica nf 
dt]^ (and, oonaeouenti) , 
of independent diatria) 


The fact that there is little opportunity for making the local boundary' 
modifications indicated in the preceding paragraph is apt to obscure the 
real flexibility of provisions for reorganizing local school units in Kentucky. 
The fact that two or more districts of any kinc(, may merge to fohn a new 
district by concurrent action of the xespective boaitls of education provides 
an excellent avenue for modifying school xlistHct organization in the State-. 
By means of it many .independent districts have merged with the county 
in which they are located in order to form a single county unit. At the 
present time about 30 of the coyntics contain no independent districts.- 
Another advantage of this -provision is the p>ossibility of providing the 
opportunity for establishing, where necessary, administrative units l^ger 
than counties. By concurrent action of two county boards of eduMtion 
two counties may be united to form a single school administrative unjt. 

In the.^ section on Number and Size of Local School Units it was ‘pointed 
'‘out that the immediate problem in the State is ohc of establishing larger. 
- ^ attendance areas rather than of increasing the size of administrative units. 

In this coYinection^ilic procedures for modifying ‘the boundaries of sul;>- 
districts, within a county are important. By mere action of the. county-' 
toard of t^ucation, subdistricts may be enlarged or all subdi^tricts within 
* a county may be abolished. Theoretically, there .is the 
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elimination of subdistricts in that the law provides that where a subdistrict 
. has incurred bonded indebtedness it may not be annexed to other territory 
without a two-thirds vote‘ of the electors of the territory assuming the 
tonded indebtedness. The same obstacle also exists in merging independ- 
ent districts with the county. In practice, however, this is overcome by 
the territory, orieAally incurring such indebtedness, continuing to bear the 
exjjcnse of its liqmdation. The law' requires a district with bonded in- 
debtedness to continue ar levy for sinking^nd purposes, even after its 
merger writh another 'district. ■ 

fa(5tors encouraging and discouraging the organ- 
ization OF SATISFACTORY tOCAL SpHOOt UNITS 

There are practically no factors whd^h definitely discourage the enlarge- 
ment of administrative units, althou^ the absence of legal procedures 
whereby a county may annex a ptortion of an adjoining county sometimes 

' constitutes an obstacle. 

•. • _ 

Tabui^S . — Number and type oj admirustratk^e units in Kentucky at specified inter lals^ from 

, 1920 to 1936 


• ' Ye»r 

Number 
of inde- 
pendent 
units 

Number 
of county 
units. 

1 

1 

Total i 
number 
of units 

1 

Decrease 

i' *• 

' Number Percent 

i 

t 


1 

; 1 
1 ‘ i 

i 1 

i 

1 

1920 

347 

1 

120 

4^,7 



1925 

313 

120 1 

i -4.33 

34 


1930 : 

268 

120 

3K8 

45 

10.4 

1935 

» 191 

120 

311 

77' 


1936 j 

1 161 

120 

281 

30 

^9.6 




n 


I It ia difficult to determine the exact number of independent units on snv givVii date. The fifure for July 1, 
193^, was IMX Fiturcs for other dates during the same year may vary. Mergers are tsking place at frequent 
intervals, but often offidal notification is not nven to the State department of education fur several months. 
The number of independent units for May IS, 1937, was 159. 

/ ' * C 

There has been a determined effort throughout the State to improve the 
organization of local units for the administration of schools. In 30 counties 
the independent districts havfe united with the countyi district. • In 40 
counties all subdistricts, have been atwlished.' Table 35 indicates the, 
rapidity with wjiicK changes ate taking place within tlie State. It seems 
not unlikely that wdthin a few years the number of independent districts 
will he still farther reduced and the number of counties in which subdis- 
tricts have been abolished, or at lea^t materially reduced in number, will 
-be increased. 
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[CHAPTER 'n 

Status and Operation of Local School . Units 

in North Carolina 

• _ ■ • • 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 


There are a number of factors, affecting the support and administration 

of public education in North Carolina, which indicate a heavy educational 

burden. . * 

• • 

, Approximately 40 percent of the to^ population is between 5 and 10 

years of age. The ratio of school-age children to adults is one of the highest 

in the country. In North Carolina there are 861 persons from 5' to 20 

years of age for each l,(k)0 persons from 21 to 65 years of age. This is 

exceeded by only one State, South Carolina. In the -United States as a 

whole the ratio is 574 to 1,000. 

Approximately 50 percent of the total population live on farms and 25 
percent in small villages. The educational problems found in the State 
' are, therefore,’ those usually associated with the pVovisions of adequate 
educational facilities in rural territory. • « 


The Negro population is 29 percent of the total. Separate schools are 
maintained for colored pupils. In most cases, if the same Standards for 
bladings, personnel, and services were' maintained for both white and 
colored there would bs a’co'ns^uent increase in school costs. 

The State lacks the financial resources necessary to carry its heavy educa- 
tional burden. It ranks relatively low on such measures of economic ability 
as taxpaying ability per- capita, wealth pw capifa, income per capita, and 
retail sales per capita. 

Although the State devotes a large percentage of Stat< ^funds to education, 
it still ranks low on measures'of educational opportunity provided. The 
Sute has a relatively high percentage, of illiteracy— 10 percent for the total 
population and 2Q.6 percent for the Negro population. It is educating a 
lower propbrtion of pupils of school age than the country as a whole. 


' HISTORICAL DEYELOPMENT OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 


The district ^siem is tstahlished.— The district system was instituted in 
North. Carolina iti 1839 when the Legislature passed a bill providing that 
the State should be divided into districts containing not more than 6 square 
miles. The bill further provided that any district building a schoolhouse 
’Suitable for 50 pupils and voting $20 for running the school was entitled to 
receive $40 annually firpm the Literary Fund. , ' " 

The Literary or Common-School Fund, was established with Treastuy 
surpluses ^ppoitioned to^ the sfcver^ State* in 1825 by the Federal Govern- 
ment. It was hoped that thisjfund woui|fd bear a considerable part of the ' 
112 ‘ • ’ . 
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rxprnsp of running ibf schools. It was. however, practically wij>ed out 
.ts a rcsiilt of the Civil War. After that time the money formerly paid from 
the fund to local school districts was to some extent ^placed by the receipts 
f : from county-wide taxes, which were apportioned to the local districts. 

' After 189? a State equalizing fund was established to help bear the cosLs'pf 
education in the jxx>rer counties. During the period after the Ci\il War, 
local districts were given authority to vote special taxes m improve school 
buildings, lengthen the school term, or in other ways to supplement the 
■ educational program mSde possible by the county-wide tax. The county 
remained, however, the principal unit of .school taxation and as such 
liecame more and more important as a unit for the administration of 
|)ublic schools. ■ ^ 

Tht county is made the basic unit. — In 1923 a county-wde plan of organiza- 
tion was adopted by the Legislature. The county was made the Ijasic unit 
for the administration of all schools within the county, except those in 
certain districts which, although dependent upon tht county for school 
taxeu’were otherwise exempt from county control.^ 

Elach county board of education was authorized to^make such changes as 
it deemed wise in the “dutricts” within the county. Although these “dis- 
trjea” were modifications of the original districts established by the law of 
1839, they were no longer separate administrative liniu but rather subunits 
cortstifpting the'gounty unit. This local “district,” however, had the right 
to vote addidonal taxes to supplement the county-wide levy. 

The State asomes oblig(^op for current ex}>enses. — In 1931 the Legislature 
voted to bear the*entlre current expenses of public schools for a minimum 
6-months’ term.- This, in effect, repealed the general county-wide tax for 
school support. Provision was made, however, that each county or city 
administrative unit might vote supplemental taxes to extend the term 
beyond 6 months. ^ 

Largely because of the financial stringency accompanying the depression 
this combination of State and local support -did not prove very efficient. 
Therefore, in f933 the Stite assutn^ the responsibility for the current 
expenses of an '8-nK>nths’ term, but provided that county and city adminis- 
trative units might vote to supplement the State funds for current' costs. 
The county was retained as the taxing unit for financing programs of capital 
ouday and debt service. . . 

At ^e same time that these changes were being-made, in the method of 
finazicing the publiQsSchool system, changes similar to those made under the 
county-wide plan in 1923, were made in the organization of school adminis- 
trative units. Under the law of 1933 a State school conunission had been 
established m administer tte State funds for public education. This com- 
mission and each coimty board of education were required to redistrict the 
100 counties in the State. As before, city admini ^ati ve units independent 
of county control were authorized but were reqlirra to have a scholastic 
population of 1,000 or ^more for the preceding y^. Other “districts” in 
the cqftaty were merely the subynits, previoudy mentioned. 
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In 1^35 the school law of.1933 was rr-enacted and extended to June 30, 
1937. The district organization resulting from the laws of l*J^3 and 1935 
will be more fully described in the following sections. 

T3'PES OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 

The tu'o typfs of admimsIraUrf umO.- At the present time there are onlv 
two ty|x^ of school administrative units, the county and the city units. 
Both types are basic units. Although there are “district.s'’ within the 
county, such units are entirely under county control and are not suHiciently 
autonomous to make the county an intermediate unit. 

, Jhf county admimstTalit<f uml. — The county is the basic administra> 

live unit for all territor>- within its iHiundaries except that included 
within city administrative units. 

Fable 36. />ar<t/ vAm/ adminirttatm imili, utmol n^ioUmml, amt m \oi(M 

Carottna^ fa tvpt af aJmiti iify/l. tUi^t .1$ 


Type of adminufraurc 
unit 


County. 
City. .. 


Total 


Fjirrtllmrnt 


Uoiu 


U'liite 




Total 


Number 

PcTCTfU 

Number 


Number 

; Pefxerti 

Number 

j Peiceru 

1 

1 

1 

i 

• 

7 

8 

• 

100 

67 

60 0 
4a 0 

4S9. 2J3 
157.081 

74 5 
IS S 

200. 7S6 
75. $78 

72.7 
27 5 

659,989 1 
212,659 

• 7.19 

26 1 

167 j 

' 1 

100 0 

616. )l« 

100 0 

27^.^4 

ion 0 ' 

K'II.MM I 

100 0 





Teechinf poeiiiont 


- 

Type of idmifuatraiivt anit 

WUtt 

« 

Neiro 

Toul 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

' Numbet 

! 

Percent 

1 

It 

11 

It 

1 

1 

14 

1 

1 

ti 

County 

12,848 

4,190 

75.4 
24 6 

k fiCQ 

77 Q ' 

(1 

17.707 

600S 

1 ’ 

( 74.7 

i 25,1 

City : 

I flic 

H. 8 
77 7 


I, HI > 

11 . I 

Total 

17.018 

100 0 

6 674 

inn n 

21.712 j 

[. K»-0 


xA ore 

ItAI. u 


^ ** Districts" within the county . — ^The State school commission, with 

' the advice of the respective county boards of education, has the 
authority to divide counties into convenient, “districts,” Those 
districts with a scholastic population of fewer than 1,000 pupils 
constitute the county administrative unit. Each “district” has a 
committee appointed by the county board of education. These 
“district” conunittees have certain powers, but all their acts arc 
subject to the approval of the county board of education. 
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Tht Hty admimshatit* mn'/.— City adminisirativr units arc “districts* ’ 
with a scholastic population of 1,000 or more which maintained schoolV 
during the school year 1934-35 and which have Iwn apjiTOvcd by the 
State school commission. They have the same stat^ ^ powen a* 
county administrative units. 


I 
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NUMBER AND SIZE OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 

St zf of local school wittfj.— There are /OO county 'and 67 city administrative 
uniu with a total of 892,646 puptk and 23.712 teacheni. ^The mean arc.i 
of these units IS 292 square miles. Due to the fact that the counties arc 
basic units and that city units must have a scholastic population of aC least 
1,000, most administrative uniu in North Carolina have large enrollments 
and employ a large number of teachers per unit. Fifty-five percent ol 
the county units have total enrollmenu ranging finom 2,000 to 7,000 pupils, 
and 37 percent have more than 7,000 pupils. The city units, although 

somewhat smaller than county units, are still fairly large. ApproximaieU ' 

61 percent have enrollfiients betWeen 1,000 and 3,000; and 7.5 percent, 
enrollments of more than 8,000. (See tables 37, 38, and 39.) * 


Taulm '57, Local mkotl odmimstratim tmir n Nmtk Ctnlima dutflkond m tim haat of Uu 

oiomhtr tmolU t 1934-35 ‘ 




J 
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Fabix 38. — IjocoI ixkoo( Oifmimiiruhtr umit in .\iptih (^toftfui Juttifty/rJ »»n rAr of thf 
oumhff^o/ tthtU puf^ii ^ fQU 

• • - j 

I nil* «(lS /lefnrni^f^ *nj 


rnfvjkvl ufiit 


I CiHjnli ^ I C'lly 1 ul 

/ \umhrr Pntifnl NucnSrr IVftTci i \unit>r« IVi^ru 


1 too 



■ ’ 


„ 1 



«l 400 





1 i 1 ^ J 

1 1 ' 

0 6 

I0I9O0 





1 M ^ 



50MOP0 

« 


2 

2 

IM 22 1 

r 

10 2 

lOOI-l.m " 



; 1 


14 * 20 4 

1*' . 

M 1 

-►,q)j-ijooo 




II 

1 K ' II >4 

1'-* 1 

III 

Oxjoi -1,000 





16 2* < 

*1 ' 

|H ^ 

J.00l-4.000,» 


4 

XI 

20 

, 4 6 0 

24 

14 4 

4001 5,000 , 



II 

II > 

' 1 ' 1 s . 

i: 

7. 2 

\torr than VOOO. . 




«6 . 

1 7 1 10 4 

a . 

25.7 

T..iil. .y.. 



-1 ■ 1 

" 100^ 

67 1 ini 0 

ur 

100.0 


< In Nonh Carolina ihw arr no umu mainiaininn dcmrofar> ach<^>U onl> or hmh *cl*i« 1* .miU , (H iSr 167 
g aimmc«fraii%r vniu in -V>fth CarxUma, |64 have Nefro a(hi«>U. lliere ii rvj unit m ihr Sijir «»6(h h** a 
ach<«>l anJ Jiie* niM hare * arhar tdra»t 


Tabue 39. — Lorai urhooT'ai/mimitfattr* umh in \oflh Caroltna dntnhyird on the fniui of thf 
mimAfi of Xff^fo pufith rmoUed ' 19.1$ 15 ^ 


( nii« «iih rlrtnmfaryi anJ hifh tv « 'U 


l\ip«l« ennfUlcvJ pri unit 


County 


ol, 


V 

• T tal 


MOO 

I0I>M).... 

MI-WO 

Wl-lOO:... 

fOI-SOO... 

ixni-i.soo 

I.SOI-tOQO. 

ujoi-s/m 

I.QOI-4,000 

4xni>s.ooo. 

5.001^000. 

6,001-7.000. 


Total... ^ 


• NumKer 

Petx’ffH 

Number 

' IVicrru 

Numl^r 

1 IVuxni 






, A7 

V 

1 

1 

1 

1 

f 

7 

K 

1 

8.2 

Y 

i « 5 

i II 

1 6^7 

1 J 

7 2 

5 

1 4 5 j 

10 

6 1 


5,2 

5 ' 

7 < 

10 

6 1 

.'1 1 

. 10 


10 4 

K 

4 9 

' 1 

I.J 

J 

4 5 

6 

17 

1 

12 4 

19 

2H Y 

.11 

|K 9 

* 

6 2 

12 

17 9 

IK 

II 0 

■ 1! 

15 4 

4 

6 0 

17 

10 4 ^ 

17 

17 5 

6 

^.9 

21 

14 0 

12 

12 4. 

. ‘ 2 

5 0 

14 

K. 5 

4 

4 1 

1 

15 

S 

5 0 

S 

5 2 

1 

15 

6 

5 7 

4 

4 1 

1 

15 

5 

5 0 

97 

1 

100 0 

1 ' 

i 

,100 0 

164 

100 0 


* In North CArohna there are no uniu roainuintEe elementary achoolf only or hiah ach<»iU only . Of ihr 167 
adnuniatratfre ttniu in North Carolina, 164 have Nc«ro achooU. There ia no unit in the Stale which haa a 
Ncffo a c hoo l and doei not have a whiu achooL 


On the basis of the white pupils alone, 82 percent of the county units ' 
have enrollments exceeding 2,000, and 47 percent, exceeding 4,000 ; 22 
pcrcei\t of the city units, from 500 to 1,000 and 55.2 percent, from 500 to 
2,000. Forty-nine perc^t of the County units employ, from IOC to 250 
white teachers. About 56 percent of the” city units have 50 or fewer and 
88 percent, 100 o^ (ew^^ whitc teaphers. 

the basis of N^pro'puphs, 43 percent of the county units and 16 
percent of th? city units have enrollments exceeding 2,000, while 32 percint 
of the county units and 52 percent of the city units have enrollments of 


78448*— sa^ — a 
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Ifom 500 to 2,0^k). Seventy-twb percent of the county units and 48 percent 
of the city unit? have more than 20 Negro teachers. 

Administrdlive mils and atUndence arear.— Most of the administrative unit, 
contain a number of attendance areas. Although 95 of the 100 counties 
maintain for white pupils two or more elementary schools and two or more ' 
high schools, and 43 of the 67 city units, two or more elementary schools 



Map VI. — Caldwell Couoty, North r.arr.i ;,ra 

“f r- - 

*own. 13 « school, for Nep, popib ii, .he 

and one high scjlool (ace tabla 45 and 44) many of the schools in county 
and ei^ units a/e small. Approximately 28 percent of thi schools in the 
Sratt have ortly iWte; 21 percent, 2 teachers; and only 11 pt^t. 
0 or more teachek The s^ls having 10 or more te^rs enku 38 
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Table A2.~Loccl school admifustratioe wuU in North Carolina distribuUd on the basis of th, 
. number oj Negro teachers per umt,> 1934-35 

^ - 


Tcmchen p«r unit 


UjifU with elementary and high ichcx>U 



Total. 


County 

! ■ City 

Toul 

Number 

, Percent 

j Number 

1 Percent 

Number 

j Percent 

1 

1 

1 1 

i 

4 

!--i 

• 

' 7 

12 

12 4 

6 

1 8.9 

18 

no 

' 7 

7.2 

14 

20.9 

21 

12. ^ 

9 

9 3 

15 

22.4 

24 

14. 

9 

9. 3 

i 

23.9 

25 

n.2 

4 

4. 1 

^ 5 

7.4 

9 


10 

10.3 

' 4 

6.0 

14 

8. ' 

10 

10.3 

( 1 

1.5 

11 

6. r 

8 

8.2 

1 

1.5 

’9 i 

i > 

6 

! 6.2 

I 


6 

[ • " 

4 

4.1 

1 2', 

3.0 

6 

y: 

6 

6.2 

1 


5 

3 7 

10 

10.3 

2 

3.6 

12 

7 t 

2 

2.1 

1 

1.5 

3 

I.H 


100 0 1 

^ 67 1 

100.0 

164 1 

. 100 n 


C^irohna »». uniti maintaining elementary ichoolf only or high ichooli only. Of the HS7 

IP *?**.^^ Negro tchooU. There it no unit in the Slate which hat a Negro 

icbool and doet not have a white tchooK 

Table 43. — Loc^l school administrative units in North Carolina distributed on the basis oJ number 
of white attendance areas per 1934 -35 


'White attendance arcat per unit 


1 


One elementarv achool 

Two or more elemenury ici 

One elementary Khool ai^ one high achool >with 

ootcrminoua attendara great 

Two or more elemenUr^ tlhoolt and one high tchooL 
Two or more elementa^Michoolt and t#o or mofe 
high tchoola : 


County uniu 


TouL 


City unit! 


Total 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

t 

t 

1 

4 

i 

• 

7 







1 

1 



j" 

0 6 



12 

18 

1 7 i 

4 

4 

43 i 

10 

' 64 

47 ' 

7. Z 

28.1 

95 

95 

12 

18 

107 j 

64. 1 

100 

100 

67 

idft- 

^ i67 ; 

100. n 


in North C.roUn., 164 h.ye Negro .chooU. There U no Jbit in ihe Sure 
which hie « Negro ichool and ^ not have a white ichool and there are no adminiitrative unite in^North Caroline 
Inaintaining elenieaiary tchooli only or high tchoola only* 

, ’ ^ 

Table AA.— Local school administrative units in North Carolina distribuUd on the basis oJ number 
s attendance areas per 1934-35 


Negro attendance areat per unit 

County uniu 

City units 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number Percent 

1 

I 

1 

• * ' 

1 

• 

7 

One elementary tcbool 1 

Two or more elepientary tchoola.. ... 

Ooe elementary tcbool and one high achool with 
ooterminout attendance areat 

7 

22 

7.4 

23.4 

3 

8 

20 

36 

4.5 

11.9 

29.9 
53.7 

10 

30 

20 

73 

28 

6.2 

18.6 

12.4 

45.4 

17.4 

Two or more elemenUry tchooU and one high achool. 
Two or ino7^\elraentary tchoola and two or more 
high tchoolirrr: 

37 

28 

39.4 

29.8 

Toul.. .A 



*94 

00.10 

67 

100.0 

*161 

100.0 



mnint^ti dmSnu^eSi^^ there v* no adminiatrative uniu in North CaroUna 

*Thraa couotiea unaooountad for in thia distiibutioii. * 
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LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 


The statistics discussed in this section indicate that the problem of organiz- 
ing satisfactor>- school units in North Carolina is largely one of securing 
attendance areas of adequate size. Although practically all of the adminis- 
trative units have a sufficient number of teachers and pupils to make possible' 
the establishment of efficient and economical schools, many of the existing 
schools arc too small to proyide the educational services which they should 
render. , ■ 

OPERATING RELATIONSHIPS OF LOCAL SCHOOL Ltp4lTS 

The Recently North Carolina has taken a much more direct part 

in the support and administration of schools than is u.sual in the United 
.StatM. The State bears the entire current cost df operating schools for a 
minimum 8 months’ term. County or city administrative units may lcv>- 
taxes, by a vote of the people, to supplement State funds in order to extend 
the school term on to provide additional educational services. The State, 
does- not provide fund^to pay for maintenance of school buildings, fixed 
charges, debt service, or capital outlay. v . 

There are two State agencies concerned with the administration of schools. 
The State department of education is, broadly speaking, concerned with the 
professional side of public education,* while the State school commikon is 
largely concerned with administering State funds for paying current ex- 
penses of schools. The State’s functions in the administration of public 
schools are: . , 

(1) The certification of teachers. 

(2) .Approval of the program of studies used by county and city 
administrative units. * 

(3) Setting up a multiple list of^pprdved textbooks from whij:h local 
. adoptions must be niade. 

- (^) Apportionment of State funds to local 'administratyee units and 
approval of the budgets of such units. 

(5) The opieration of school buses. (To some extent the State has 
entered the capital outlay field in the purchase of school buses. 
The county unit makes the initial outlay in purchasing buses^ the 
State then operates them and replaces them when they^irc obsolete.) 

. (6) Approval, in conjunction with .the county board of education, of 

plans for tdl school buildings. 

(7) EstablUhing contract prices for all school supplies.' (The State 
Division of Purchase and Contract receives bids and establishes the 
price for supplies. The county and city administrative units pur- 

• cljase supplies directly from school supply companies but at the 
prices agreed upon between the companies, and the Division of 
-Purchase and Contract.) 

(8) Requiring rejx)rtS'*on enrollment,- personnel, finance, etc., frpm the 
Jocal administrative unit. 
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mcmbefs of which are nominated at .party primaries or conventions and 
appointed by till General Assembly for a term of 2 years.,' Each county 
board of education appoints a county superintendent for a 2-year term. 
His appointment- must be approved by the State superintendent of public ^ 
instruction and the State school commission. . ' ' ' , . 

The county superintendent is ex-officio secretary of'the county board of 
education. In general, he acts jointly with the county board of education 
and, 'for the rqost part, c.xercises only those powers delegated to him by the 
board. ■ . • , * 

s • * 

Powers itt respect to teachers, — In the county administrative units each 
“district” committee nominates the teachers for its schools. In many- 
cas^ the schools have committees which Sdvise with the “district” com- 
mittees. Since the county board of education has the sole authoritv to 
appoint teachers, it rather closely controls the selection of, the teaching 
personnel in the county ui\it. . ' 

Supervision pf instruction. — The county superintendent visits the schools in 
the county unit and supervises the classroom instruction in all such schools. 
He holds teachers’ meetings, advises <vith teachers and principals, and in 
other ways* attempts to improve the quality ofinstructiQp. 

Powers in resect to finartce. — The cgbnty board of educatioii and the county 
superintendent eaph year prepare an “organization sheet” or budget whidh 
constitutes* a request for State funds for current school expienses and which 
indicates that; supplemental and capital outlay funds are to be raised by 
county taxes. ^1 budgets must be approved by the State schopl commission. 
State funds are handled by the State treasurer. The 'county units do nof 
actusdly receive the money. * Each month the county superintendent sends 
to the. State school commission an itemize#statement of the expenditures 
he proposes to make from the State funds allocated to the county. Only 
after an expenditure is apprcA^ed by the commission may ' the county- 
superintendent issue a check or w^rant for it. The check is- paid by the 
State treasurer. » ‘ ‘ ' 

County funds are handled by the county treasurer and are spent on the 
authority of the county superintendent. The county auditor draws the 
warrants which arc then paid by the county treasurer. 

Powers in respect to transportation. — ^Thc county board of ^education provides 
the original capital outlay for buses. The State operates all buses, but the 
county can supplement the salary of bus drivers. While the State does not 
buy original equipment, it does replace trucks or buses worn out or dis- 
abled. 

.« 

Buildings, applies, and equipment. — Prior to 1937, the county board of edu- 
cation had complete responsibility and authority for the location and 
maintenance of all sphool buildings in county* and city administrative 
units. The county was the only school unit authorized by the law of 1933 
to raise and spend funds for caf>ital outlay purposes; its authority in* this 


^24, LOCAL SCHOOL UNits 

OPERATING RELATIONSHIPS OF AGENTS AND AGENCIES OF 

PERSONNEL, CURRICULUM, FINANCE. 



Chart XXI. 'North Carolina: Personnel. 

'f 

^ 1 . The State certifies all teachers, 

2. Teachers for schools in the county units are nominated by each “district” committee. 

These nop;iinations must be approved by the coupty boards of education. Teachers 
for cily schools are appointed by the local boards. - - 

3. Supervision of instruction is a function of the basic units. - 



Chart XXII. North Carolina: Course of study apd textbooks. ^ 

1. PrograriM of studies arc approved by the State departnlerit of education. ' 

2. Textbooks are adopted lot^y from a mulUple list of State-approved textbooks. 
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SCHOOL GOVERNMENT IN NORTH CAROLINA CONCERN- 
AND RECORDS AND REPORTS, 1936 



Chart XXllI. — North Carolina: Financial. 


r. Budgets are prepared and cxecafed by the county and city sup>crintrndents and 
approved by thp State school commission. ’ Monies furnished by the State for current 
expenditures are held and paid direcUy by the State treasure^. County or municipal 
hmds are handled by the county or city treasurer and speh^^m the authority of the 
county or city superintendent. ^ • 

2. The State bears the current cost of an 8-i^onth schooKyear. County and city units 

raise by local taj^ money for.,all other costs. . • * - * ^ * 

3. State funds arc released by the State treasurer 'after the- State achool comn^ssioh has 

approved the county or city supcrimendcnt's request. * ' * • 



Chart XXIV. — North Carolina: Records and rcp>orts. 


1 . 

2 . 


Financial and some transportation reports are sent from the county and city super- 
intendents to the State school commission. 

Census, porsonnel, attendance, and^ other reports are sent from ti 
superintendents to the State dep>artmcnt of education. 


county and city 
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rcspcft was so complrte that it could reject the recommendations of cit\ 
of education for locating school buildings and could select other 
- The county board of edu6ation could condemn lands for suitable 
schTOl «ites. W county superintendent inspected all school buildingiand 
made l^o’mmcndatibns for improving them. 

Early in 1937 the General Assembly amended the section of the school 
^e relating^io the construttion of buildings. Although there appeani to 
be some question as to . the interpretation of the modified jaW, its ‘intent 
IS ttlgwe city administrative units authority for the construction and^pair 
.. of their school buildings. If the amended sections of the Uw are sustain^ 
by the State supreme ct^t. tjie result’ will be to restrict the authority of 
the county school officials to 5cl^bol buildings within the county adminis- 

^ ^transfer to city units ^bse powers in respect to school 
. buildings previously exercised by the cojAy unit. 

The' function of the county in.n^^ to the’ purchase of supplies for 
current use has' been covered in the sectibn on The StaU. 

Reemds reporU— The county superintendent must keep a record of 

the procedures of the county board oT education; a record of all deeds; a 
record^of all tfeachers, Idnds of certificates held, length of service, .succ^ 
as a teacher, and salaries paid; and other detailed records covering all 
pha^ of the school work in the county administrative unit*. He report^ 
to the State board of education an^i to the State school commission such 
Items as school census, average daUy attend^ce, staff personnel, and 
financial records. ", ' 

City adminiftralive imiV/.-^sy bqards of education are known by various 
names, such as “boards of trustees;’ “city school Boaidi,’’. etc.* There is 
no uniformity in the number and the manner of selection of members of 
city boards of education. The membership varies finom 3 to IS. Some are 
appointed by ffie city council; others elected by popular vqf; and others . 
by a rombination or these methods. The length of term aWaries. Ea*'ch 

city boa^ of education elects a wperintendent whose duties arc determined 
by the board. In all respects the city administrative unit has the same 
powers and duties as a county administrative unit. 

PROCEDURES FOR CHANGING BOUNDARIES OF -LOCAL 

SCHOOL UNITS 

a.y adminUtraHvt .unitt, lodatetf in . given county, may bc'racrgcd 
™ “>“'y “““ by concurrent action of their bdatda of orfucadon. 
ith the exception of this merging of a city unit or units with the county 
unit, there ^ ^ way, by which the territory of administrati^ units may 
be mcre^. -There is, for example, no method for changing the bound- 
anes of a county and, cons^uently, no way of modifying the boundaries 
of a-couiity adminbtrative unit. In order to take care of situations where 
an attendance area lies in more than one county, joint schools, known as 
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rounty^inf schools, may be established, 
county boundary lines. 


This, of course, does not change 


FACTORS ENCOURAGING AND DISCOURAGING THE ORGAN- 
IZATION OF SATISFACTORY LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 

t 

Existing administrative units in North Carolina are adequate in size, 
since the county administrative unit includes all territory in the coynty, 
except city administrative units, each of which must have a scholastic popu- 
lation of at least 1,000. The problem in this State, thereCore, is primarily 
one of establishing satisfactory attendance areas. 

Tj§ action' of the county board of education and the approval of the 
State school commission are required to make desired changes ip school 
attendance areas. Thus the enlargement or other modification of such 
areas is comparatively simple, except in instances )vhei^ attendance areas 
include territory in two or more coupties. To modify attendance areas 
lying in two or more counties involves the problem of ntpdifying the .bound- 
ary lines of the county administrative unit, as well as of the political county. 
In the absence of law$ ptermitting changes in county boundaries, the estab- 
lishmei^ of joint schools, previously mentioned, offers a solution. In the case 
of these jpint schools, certain confl^ts ^ise because of the dual supervision 

In city administrative units including terfitory in more than one count) 
the counties involved hive been responsible for expenditures for capita 
outlay. Certain complications have arisen in these situations because the 
erection or repair of schools in city units depends upon joint actipn of these 
courttics.^ This procedure oftyn 'resulted in cohtroversi« at»d consequent 
dela^^"^^ is hoped that situations of this kind .will, be rcli^^ by the 
changes in' 1937 in the school law giving city administrative units authority 
to erect and repair school |>uildings. 
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~ - ^CHAPTER Jf].— 

Status and Operation of Local School 
Units in Ohio 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 

Conditions in Ohio air on the whole /avorable for mainiainim? an.i 
adininLsterint; art cffrciive s\stcm of public schools., .>Ithou«h parts of 1 1,. 
State arc rather hilly and rollinK there are relatively few phvsiofrrapliK ‘ 
obstacles tt. prevent the establishment of local units of school administra- 
tion. I lie density of population, with 1 63 persons per square mUe. in Ohi. . * 
IS relatively hi^h a^ compared with 41 .3 for the United States as a whole., ‘ 

I he proportion of the population which is of school age is relatively low 
In 1030 only about 27 percent were between 5 and 10 years of age. Ohio 
hafr 51 7 persons from 5 to 20 years of age. as compared to 574 for the coun- • 

tr>- as a whole, fbr each 1,000 jiersons 21 to 65 years of age.' RclativeU. 
Ohio has a low ratio of children of school* age to adults of productive age! 

foreign-bom whites constitute nearly 10 percent and whites of foreign or 
mixed {larentage slightly more than j20 percent of the total population 
These* foreign-language gi^jups and the peculiar educational problems the> 
present are confined largely to the northern industrial regions of the State. 

Approximately 68 fiercent of the total population is uriian; about 15 per- 
cent Jive on farms and T7 percent in villages. Excepting industrial area< 
Ohio is predominanUy a State of small villages. This dUtribution of popu- 
lation in rural and urban areas has to some extent conditioned the organi- 
zation of local units of school adminisvation. It probably helps to explain 
the existence of the large number of small local units in Ohio. 

In economic ability to support schools OhJfc ranks well within the upper 
half of the 48 States on several measures. Ohio ranks relatively* high in its ' . 
effort to support schools. In the* last few years the State itself has assumed 
a large share of the burden of school support; in 1936, it bore approximately 
58 percent of the total current cost of public education. Ohio ranks above 
average in the proportion of persons of school age being educated/and in the 
number of pupils retained in school' 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 

Three forces have, affected the development of local school units in Ohio. 

The provision of the Northwest Ordinance, which set aside the sixteenth 
section of eac^ township for school purposes, tended to make the provision 
for and support of education a concern of the whole township. At the 
same time frontier conditions, fostered the introduction and development 
sA the so-called “district systein’’ with its attendant decentralization of edu- 
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cational administration. The conception of pulilic cduc.iiion .is a function 
of the State made its appearance later. 

In 1806 a law in^rporajjuff^ townships jjermitted township trustees to 
di\nde the township into school districts, each under the direction of a 
txiard of three school directors. The township trustees; wh6 were charged 
with the administration of the funds from section sixteen, were required to 
devote some attention to school affairs but did not ha\e the {xiwer to estal>- 
lish schools. The latter was the funefion of the district directors. There 
was some delay in layintt out townships into school districts, and a law in 
1814 rhade it obliftatory upon the township trustees to “district” the town- 
ship upon the application of.six householders. The first ^heral school act 
of' 1821 made it optional with the voten of the township to ddfrinine 
whether such a “districting” should be made. In 1825. when provision 
was made for a county-wide school tax, townships which had not been 
disided into school districts were, prohibited from participating in the 
receipts of the countv’-wide tax. 

By 1840 certain significant 'trends had appeared. The “district system” 
had been given legal sanction by the laws providing for the establishment 
of small, locally controlled districts which depended, in the last anal>*sis, 
upon local initiative and consent for their creation and continuance. A 
tendency, not yet fully developed, toward the coordination of educational 
administration in areas larger than a single district had also lieen given 
legal sanction in laws which (a) charged the township trustees with the 
administration of funds from Sectioa 16 and gave the trustees nominal 
aujthority lo “district” townships, and which (b) made the county the unit 
of local school taxation and put the control of teacher certification in the 
hands of a county board of examiners. A tendency to perniit urban com- 
munities to develop their schools independently w'as expressed in a law of 
1838 which provided that each incorporate^ municipality should be a 
single- district. 

The township became more important in school district organization 
with a law of 1853 which established the township — exclusive of the territory 
included in cities, incorporated villages, and certain special districts — as a 
.single school, district under a towmship board of school directors. The 
township school district might also be divided into subdistricts, each with 
local school directors. Due lo opposition by local direciorSv this law 
succeeded only in making the township a cross between a basic administra- 
tive unit and an intermediate unit. Scljools within the township schobi 
district were more or less under the dual control of the' local directors and 
of the township board of directors. 

In spite of the emphasis on local control of educational administration 
the outlines of a State school system were gradually appearing. Some 
phases in this development^ which had appeared by the time of the Civil 
War, are indicated below. 
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1. There was a Stale superintendent of common schoo4. (The officr 
of State superintendent, instituted in 1837 and abolished from 
^ 1840 to 1853, eventually developed into the present State depart- 

ment of education.) 

><^hc county continued its conuct with the financial aspects of school 
administration. The county auditor served as ex-officio superin- 
tendent of the common schools within the county. His principal 
duties were to assess taxes levied by local boardf and to collect 
statistics. 

3. The township school district with iti subdistricts constituted a unit 
for the administration of schools, especially in rural areas. 

4. The more 'i^ulous communities were independent of control by 

the tovmship or by the county. (Such areas have continued to br 
independent and exist at the present time in the form of city and 
exempted .village districa.) 

jnie most vital problem resulting from the developments outlined wax 
tl/e conflict of authority between the local districts imd the legally estab- 
Itthed township district. In effect this was only a phase of an effort on the 
part of the State to increase its control over the local dUtricts. since the 
; tow^ip' district was a mtion ofthe State and laws intended to bolster 
the influence of the township district were State laws. Although in 1892 
suMistricts were abolished, this reform wasTin part nullified by later legis> 
lation, and suhdistricts were not finally abolished until 1904. Other 
4 legislative acts permitting the establishment of central schools for an entire 
township and a con^lidation of all districts within the township were in 
effect effom to sectfiie a unit of educational administration larger than the ‘ 

-w't. I '4 fsiled to secure permanent i^orm. 

T^ese elements of conflict in the State^xvide organization of local school 
units were not removed untU 1914. In that year the township school 
dUtricts and spec^Utricts ceased to exUt, as previously constituted, and ' 
became instead rural and vUlage riUtriets, depending for their classification 
largely on ffie population and the assessed valuation of the dUtrict. All the 
terriuiry within a county included in these two types of dUtricts became 
the county school “district” which was. in effect, an intermediate unit 
underthe geiteral supervUion of a county board of education. Such county 
school “dUtricts” were not necessarily coterminous with political counties ' 
since territory could be attached to or detach^ from counties for school 
^ puiposes. Exeitipted villages and city dUtricts, as preyioudy noted, re- * 
mained independent of ^y control^ept that of the State.’ 

Under the law^of 1914 county 'st^ml dUtricts were dixridcd into super- 
vUory dUtriett containing n« fewer than 20 . nor more than 60 teachers ' 
Each supervimry di^ct contained several rural df village dUtricts and wa* 
under the gehe^ wpervUidn of a “dUtrict superintendent” elected by the 
joint vote of represenutives of the dUtricts comprising the supervUory ^ 
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district. The county district^ m s whole, was under the supervisionr of a 
county superintervdent selected by the county board of education. . 

With little or -ho chang^ this organization of administrative units has 
continued. Within each county there are still rural and village districts, ' 
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Map VII.— Ashland County, Ohio.*' 

Thh map thc^ the P»««t and propoMd diitricts and icfioob; In 1935^36 

■ ^ ^tncti; in 1936^37 the number wai reduced to 17; the rcorvaoizadon 

pr^am earned out in 1937 reduced the number to 10 which i« 2 more diitiicta than Jt 
mUed fiar in the proposed program. The 32 l-teat^jer tchoob in 1935-36 were 

reduced to 20 ua 1936 - 37 . The propoipls Coir this county elimiiiate>all l>apd 2-teacher 

tcoools* 

toother comprising the intermediate county “district”,, and there are 
exempted village and city districts. A niore. detailed description of this 
.organization %vill be found in thejseCtion on “Types of Loc^School Units.” 


* 

13^^ L(fcAL SCHOOL ^NITS 

The principal "cliangt in recent years, particularly since the institution o( 
the School Foundation Program in 1^35, has been an increase in the size: 
and a corres^ding decrease in the number of adminbtrative units. 
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TYPES OF LQGAl SCHObL UNITS 

School administrative Units in Ohio may be divided into intermediate and 
basic units. Basic units may be further classified as dependent and independent. 
depending^upon whether they are under the jurisdiction of an intermediate 
unit. * ^ * A 

' Intermediate units— the county . — All of the territory within the boftnd- ' 
'V»es of a county exclusive of that in independent units, constitutes the 
tffcounty district”,' which is the intermediate unit for the rural and village 
districts comprising it. In the past the county school officers have had 
little direct authority over dependent districts. As a result of the 
, recently established School Foundation Psograip^ there, is ome^ likeli- 
, * •« hood that tlie importance pi the county as an intermediate unit will be * ' 
enhanced. v *'■ . 

4 * Banc administrative units . — In general, all basic administrative units 
have tlie same pov^rers and duties. All of them ar% authorized to main- 
tain a 1 2-grade schpbl 'and all may exerqise the normal jjowers of a basic 
unit. Those basic units subject to the general supervision of coupty 
^hoo^fficers may be classified aj dependent units and those not subject 
tasvicn supervision, as independent units. 

Deperident units . — ^Therc are two types of dependent units — rural ' 

. •' districts and village districts. 


Table 46.-^lMat sch^ admimstratm units, average daily attendance, and Uaching positions in 
' OAio distributed according to type of admimstratioe unit, J934-J5 


- • 

o 

Type pt adminisUative unit 

V 

^ 4 • 

^ . * • 

Units 

Average daily attend- 
^ance 

• 

Teaching positions 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Num^r 

A 

' Percent 

1 

I 

I 

: ^ 4 

S 

• 

7 

ciiy........'. 

Exempted village 

Kurat and village 

Toul. jS-— . 

0 

4 

• 109 
57 
1, 737 

5.7 

3.0 

91.3 

7S4.840 

SS.904 

439,864 

^ 4.5 

35.1 

22,572 

1,764 

16,243 

55.6 

4.4 

40.0 

1,^3 

100 0 

l.2Sa608 

' 100.0 

40,579 

100 0 


The rural district. The Ohio school law does not give a specific 
'definition of a rural district. It is a district which docs not 
include an incorporate village or dity, or, if it docs include an ” 
incorpor/ted village, does not have a total assessed valuation of 
naorc than* $500,000. It is possible, however, for a district, in- 
clu(dfng an incorj^rated village and ^having an assessed valua- 
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tioiTjj,of more than $500,000 but having a population of fewer 
than 1,500 to, become a rural district by vote of the electorate. 

Tht village district, A village district includes an incorporated * 
village, has a total assessed valuation of more than $500,000 and 
usually has a population of less than 3,000. A rural district hav- 
ing an assesUd valuation of less than $500,000 but including an 
ificorporated village, may t»ecome a vUlage district by vote of 
the electorate.. • 

' V ^ 

The classification of a dependent unit as a rural district or as a 
village district is of little significance since both types of districts 
have practi<;ally the same powers and duties and both are s,ubject 
to general cou'nty supervision. * 

Independent units . — Independent units have no connection with the 
county school authorities or witluany other county officers except in 
respect to the approval of their budgets and the fixing of tax rates. 
So far as the management of schools is concerned, the units are 
autonomous. There are two typies of independent units: The ex- 
empted village district and the city district. 

The exempted village district . — An exempted village district is a 
village district whose population is greater fhan^ 3,000 and 
whose board of education has voted to become exempt from 
’ county supervision. 


The city district . — A city district incudes an 'incorporated 
dty andUhe territory attached to it for school purposes. 

The distinction between these two types of administrative units 
depenejs upon the classification of the incorporated community 
embraced by a school district. When a village- within an exempted 
village district reaches a population of 5,000, it automatically 
becomes a city, and the exempted village school district auto- 
matically, ^becomes a city district. If the incorporated city falls 
below 5,0OQ population, it automatically becomes a village, artd 
' the city district fcecomes an exempted village district. 


It is evident from the preceding discussion that ^e elassificatioi^of basic 
units in Ohio is dependent almost entirely otf ^pulation. ' If a rural 
district increases sufficiently in population, it may successively: (1) p^ 
through the stage whereby a portion of it becomes incorporated as a village, 
thus making the rural district a village’ district; (2) reach a population of 
moifc than 3,000, thus enabling its governing board to make it an e:tempted 
village district; and (3) 'attain a population of more than 5,000, thus auto- 
matically becoming a city district. 

Of the 1,903 separate administrative units in the State, 91.3 percent 
are rural and village districts, 3 penf;ent are exempted village districts, and 
5.7 percent are city districts. (Sec table 46.) Although the .dependent * 
76448*— 38 10 k 
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districts far outnumber the indep>endent districts, the latter educate approxi- 
mately 65 percent of the pupils. in the State and employ 60 percent of the 
teachers. 



Map VIII.— Example of joint high-school district: West Jefferson, Madison (bounty, 

Ohio. 


The high-KhTOl pupils residing in the Jefferson and West Jefferson school dUtricto 
dis^ct school supported by both districts and located in the West Jefferson 

About 40 percent of the districts in Ohio maintain only elementary 
schools, a large number being too small to support high schools. Legal 
provisions permitting two or more districts to pool their resources to main- 
tain a single high school have had the effect of establishing superimposed 
and separately organized joint high-school districts. 
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The joint high-school district (a special type ). — The governini? boards 
of two or mote districts maintaining 'only elementary schools may, 
by concurrent action, form a joint higly«d^l district. (See p. 146.) 
A joint high-school district is administered ^ a committee composed 
of two members from the board of education of each component dis- 
trict. The powers of the committee over the joint high-school district 
arc similar to those of the boards of the component districts, which 
retain their identity for elementary school purposes. 

In some States where separate high-school districts have been established 
as a result of similar conditions which in Ohio have produced the joint high- 
school district, a dual system of administrative units has developed. If 
joint high-school districts were to be widely cstablishediin Ohio, a similar 
dual system would exist; however, not many such districts have been estab- 
lished. There is little likelihood that their number will be increased, 
since neither the State department of education nor existing legislation 
encourages their existence. „ 

NUMBER AND SIZE OF . LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS , 

In 1934-35 there were 1,903 basic school administrative units of all 
tyfjes in the State with 1,250,608 pupils in average daily attendance and 
with 40,579 teachers. (See table 46.) A considerable proportion of the 
administrative units in the State are of moderate size. The mean area of 
school districts is 21 .4 square miles. 

Of the 761 school districts maintaining only elementary schools, about 
24 percent have 50 or fewer pupils enrolled; 56 percent, 100 or fewer 
pupils; 76 percent, 150 or fewer pupils; and 86 percent, 200 or fewer 
pupils. About 17 percent of these disu-icti employ only 1 teacher; 69 
percent, 5 or fifwer teachers; and 92 percent, 10 or fewer teachers. 

Of the 1,118 districts maintaining both riementary and high schools, 
about 20 percent have 200 or fewer pupils and nearly 46 percent, 300 or 
fewer pupils. About 37 percent of these districts employ 10 or fewer 
teachers and 76 percent, 20 or fewer teachers. 

Since administrative units in the State are relatively small, it is logical 
to expect that schools will likewise be small. Fifty-five percent of the schools 
arc 1 -teacher schools, while only about 13 percent arc schools having 10 or 
more teachers. table 51.) 
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Table 4,1.— Local school administrative units to Ohio distributed on the basis of the number m 

pupils enrolled^ 1935-36 ^ 


Pupili enrolled per unit 


Units with elemen- 
tary schools only 


Number 


I- S 

6-10 

II- 20 

21-30 

31-50 1 

51-100.., 

101-150 

151-200..: 

201-250 

251-300 

301-400 

401-500 

501-1.000 

1.001- 1.500 

1.501-2.000 

2.001- 3.000 

3.001- 4.000 

4.001- 5.000 

More than 5.000. 


Total. 


1 

9 

36 

54 

93 

253 

152 

73 

33 

22 

i3 

10 

20 

2 


Percent 


Units with elemen- 
tary -and high 
schools 


Number 


761 


0 . 1 
1.2 
4.7 
7. I 
12.2 

30.7 

20.7 

9.6 

4.3 
2.9 
3.0 

1.3 

2.6 
.3 


Percent 


100 0 


2 

18 

68 

139 

146 

137 

197 

93 

175 

^58 

25 

17 

16 

3 

24 


Total 


Number 


0.2 

1.6 

6.1 

12.4 

13.1 

12.3- 

17.6 
8.3 

15.6 
. 5.2 


1.118 


100.0 


1 

9 

36 I 
54 I 
95 I 
251 I 
220 I 
212 ; 
179 
159 
220 
103 
195 
60 
25 
17 
16 
3 
24 


Perce M 


0 I 

5 

1 4 

3.0 
> 0 
IV ; 
12 0 
11 ^ 
‘V 3 
K. ; 
12 0 
^ ; 
10 4 
3 I 
1 5 


I 

1 ^ 


1.879 


100 0 


» In Ohio there are no uniu matnuining high schools only. 

Table AB.-Zifumber and percent oj local school administrative units in Ohio with certain enrollments - 

7935-36 * 


Pupils enrolled per unit 


50 or fewer . 
100 or fewer 
1 50 or fewer 
200 or fewer 
250 or fewer. 
300 or fewer. 
400 or/fewer. 
500 or fewer. 


* In Ohio there arc no uniu maintaining high scbopls only. 


Units with elemen- 
tary schools only 

Units with elemen- 
tary and high 
•chools 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

t 

t 

4 

I 

193 

426 

578 

651 

684 

706 

729 

‘739 

is,i 

56.0 

76.0 
85.5 
89.9 

92.8 

95.8 

97.1 

2 

20 

88 

227 

373 

510 

0.2 

1.8 

7.9 

20.3 

33.4 

45.6 
63.2 

71.6 


Toul 


Number » Percent 


195 

446 

666 

878 

1.057 

1.216 

1.436 

1.539 


10.4 
2 .3 7 
3v4 

64. 7 
76 4 
81. 


4 


o 
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Tabu 49. Local school administrath^ units in Ohio distributed on the basis of the nurrtter of 

teachers per uni/,* 19S5-S6 


■ Tcackere per unit 

Unit! with elementary 
acboola only 

Unit! with elementary 
and high achbola 

• 

Total 

« 

Number 

1 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1 

1 

I* 

4 

1 

• 

7 

1 

128 

16.8 
V 52.2 
23.5 
5.4 
1.6 
. 5 



128 

432 

tea. 

6.8 

23.0 

29.6 

25.6 
6.2 
2.7 

1 u 

2-5 

397 

179 

41 

12 

m 4 

35 
377 

440 

105 

47 

36 

1 1 

' 6-10 

j. 1 

It 7 

11-20 

jj. t 

39.5 

Q a 

556 

481 

117 

21-30... 

11-40 

V. a 

11/ 

ei 

41-SO 



a. i 

51 

51-^.. 



15 

12 

3 

j. a 

1.3 

t 1 

1 e 

1. 9 

u 

61-70-, 



15 
1 2 

. 0 
a 

7\-%0 



1. 1 
1 

la 

. 6 

Ml-90 



5 

5 

* j 

a 

S 

5 

a 

. a 
* 

11-100... 



. T 

e 

. J 

101-150....: 



12 

9 

• j 
1.1 

fi 

O 

12 

. 3 
a 

151-200 



la 

Q 

• 6 
f 

201-250 



c 

• o 
e 

a 

. 5 

251-300 



U 

2 

. d 
2 

D 

2 

, 3 
.1 
.1 
.1 

301-350 i 



1 

■ ^ 

• a 
.1 
.1 

a 

1 

1 

351-400 



401-450 




451-500 .-. 







Mor^ thad 500 



5 

.5 

A 

t 





o 

. 3 

Toul 

761 


1,118 

100.0 

1. 879 

100.0 



* In Ohio there arc no unit^mamuininf high icboola < 

Table 50. Number and percent oj local school administrative units in Ohio employing certain 

numbers of teachers 1935-36 


Tcachen per unit 

IJniu with elemenury 
achoola only 

Uniu with elementary 
and high achoola 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

Number . 

Perceilt 

Number 

Percent 

1 

t •* 

1 

4 

I 

• 

7 

1 . 

128 

525 

704 

745 

16.8 

69.0 

92.5 

97.9 



128 

560 

1,116 

1,597 

6.8 

29.8, 

59.4 

85.0 

5 or fewer 

10 or fewer 

20 or fewer. 

35 

412 

852 

3.1 

36.9 

76.2 


* In Ohb there are no unita maintaining high achoolt onl/. 


Tabu 51. — Schools^ enrollment^ and Uachers in Ohio distributed on the basis of number of teachers 

per school \ 1935-36 .. • 


Teacberi per achool 

Schoola 

Enrollment 

Ttachera 

Number 

* Percent 

Number 

^ Percent 

Number 

Percent 

! 

m 

1 

1 

4 

1 

i ^ 

7 

1 . . 

6-9 

10 or more. 

Toul 

2,385 

458 

484 

466 

540 

55.0 

10.6 

11.2 

10.7 

12.5 

56^436 
25, 739 
52,679 
98,722 
21i704 

12.6 
-5.7 
‘ U.6 
22.0 
47.9 

,, 2,393 

' 930 

1,781 
3,448 
7,337 

15. 1 • • 
5.8 

11.2 
21.7 
46.2 

4,333 

100.0 

448, *'280 

100.0 

^5, 889 

100.0 


* DaU are for rural and village adminiftrarive unita only. * 
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The Ohio School Foundation Program Law, enacted June 12,.. 1935 
states that; “ . . . the board of education of a schooVdistrict maintainin? 
one or more schools, each or any of which has an average daily attendance 
of less than one hundred eighty pupils, shall establish to the satisfaction 
* of the directoj of education and the State controlling board that such 
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an elenientary school and a high ^hwl. the 'minimum will l>e 180 for- - 
each school, or a total of 360 for the district. ' 

Because of the form in which data have been reported, it is not possible 
to compare exactly existing enrollments with these standards "but an _ ' 
approximation can be given. Qf • the 76t districts maintaining only • 
elementary- schools, 76 percent have 150 or fewer pupils and 86 percent 
have 2Q0 or fewer pupils. A considerable proportion of these districts, 
therefore, fall below the desirable minimum- established by the State. 

Exclusive of joint high-school districts, no districts in Ohio maintain , 
■high schools only. Of the 1,1 V8 districts with elementary and high schools, 
nearly 46 percent have 300 or fewer pupils and about 63 percent have 
400 or fewer pupils. These facts indicate that there are in Ohio a large . 
number of administrative units where, even if all the pupils within the 
district attended a single elementary and a single high school, each school 
would still fall short of the standard set up in the Foundation I^rogram. 

It seems apparent, therefore,- that any attempt within the State to estab- 
lish more satisfactory attendance areas will also involve the problem of 
exte'nding the boundaries of the large number of srftall .admimstrative 

units. • • , . 

- J ' • 

OPERATING RELATIONSHIPS OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 


The State . — Althctugh in Ohio, as in other States, the ultimate responsi- 
bility for providing public education resides with the State, many powers 
in regard to the details oF administration and supervision of schools have 
been delegated to the counties and to the basic administrative units. 
The State has retained direct authority in respect to the certification of 
teachers, approval -of programs of studies, requiring records and reports, 
ajad other matters afie^ng schools ^nerally. THe School Foundation 
Program, as enacted by law in 1935, represents a more direct assumption 
on. the part of the State of the responsibility for the suppmrt.of publitr 
education and tor iipproving^its efTectiveness. , 

Under the Foundation Progpram, grants are made to school districts 
on the basis of average daily attendance for a schdol year of 180 days. 
A flat grant of $30.60 a year for each elementary pupil and of $45.90 a 
year for each high-school pupil in average dajly attendance is made.^ 
If school districts levy a local school tax of at least 3 mills on assessed valua- 
tion and if the receipts from this local tax plus the basic State financial 
grants are not sufficient to provide^ $45 a year for elementary pupil; 
and $67.50 a year for high-schqol pypils in average daily attendance 180 
days' a year, 'the Sfate makes additional grants sufficient to provide a 
minimum financial expenditure equivalent to these amounts. Districts 
which receive these 'additional funds are termed “additional aid*’ districts. 
The State 'pays all transportation costs of “additional aid’’ districts. The 
aqiount allowed for transportation must be within the limits of a schedule 
of costs established by the State director of education and approved by 

I • ' 
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the State controlling board. The State* also f^arantecs the actual cost 
of educating pupils attending school in a district other than the one in 
which they reside, even though such costs may be higher than the minimum 
set by the Foundation Law. 

The requirements for qualifying for these State grants are intended to 
improve educational standards throughout the State. All districts must 
maintain a school term of at least 180 days a year; teachers’ salaries must 
constitute at least 75 percent of the Foundation Program expenditures; 
and no district with one or more schools having fewer than 180 pupils in 
average daily attendance may. receive State subsidies unless such schools 
receive the specific approval of the State director* of education. There' 
are other* features, intended to encourage the organization of more satis- 
famry administrative units', which will be explained m a later action. 

The foun/y.— In each county there is a county board of education which 
appoints the county superintendent as its executive officer. The county 
school officers are charged with the general supervision of the “county 
district,” which consists of the territory included in rural and village 
districts. y 

The county superintendent has broad supervisory powers yCrhich permit 
him to su|5ervise and improve instruction in the schoofs of the dependent 
districts. In those dependent districts in which the Ioca| boards grant, 
the principal many of the powen 'of a district superintendent, the authority 
of the county superintendent is largely nominal, and he acts largely in ' 
an advisory capacity. Over and above any legal authority granted to 
the county superintendent, his ex^fficio participation ip the annual 
conferences of the members of the governing board's of dependent districts 
And the necessity for frcqueni consultation with such board members 

place him in a key position to assume the educational leadership of the 
county district. ' ' . 

The county board of .education has the responsibility for seeing that 
dependent districts are efficiently operated and that adequate educational 
services are provided. In case of nonfeasance on the part of a local boaird 
of education, the county board of education can intervene^nd operate 
the dependent district. ^ The county board can also exercise control through 
its power to change the boundaries of dependent districts. 

In each county there is a county budget commission which has authority 
to approve budgeu of basic districts and to levy local school taxes. 

Pawns in respect to teachns . — The county superintendent has no func- 
tions in respect to the certification of teachers. 

The county superintendent nominates teachers for all dependent 
districts.^ The governing boAr^ of these^ districts need not accept his 
nominations, ' but they cannot employ a teacher not so nominated, 
except by a majority vote of the entire board. 
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Powers in reipect to supervision oj instruction. — ^The county superintendent 
is required by law to visit and inspect the schools of the dependent 
districts as often as possible, to spend at least one-half of his time in 
actual classroom supervision, and to direct and assist teachers in the 
performance of their duties. ‘ In addition, he is specifically named as 
the supervisor of agricultural instruction in the schools of the county 
district. 

The county superintendent also classifies pupils and confroi^ their 
promotion, and certifiest eighth-grade graduates for admission to high 
schools. He can assist in inji^ving the quality of instruction in the 
dependent districts by assembling teachers for cohferences ^n educa- 
lional^ matters and by the part he plays in the county institute. sHe 
also outline schedules of school visitation for the teachers in depend- 
ent dbtricte. He teaches teacher-training courses at the, request of* 
^the county bbard of education. 

The county board of education is specifically authorized to prepare 
and publish a graded minimum course of study for the guidance of 
governing boards of dependent dbtricts. The county board has no 
authority to adopt textbooks but can refer to the boards of underlying 
dbtricts whatever recommendations the county superintendent may 
make. ■ It may hold county institutes or, in lieu thereof, it may pay 
teachers for taking a 6-weeks’ summer course. ^ - 

Powers in respect to* finances. — The county boaixl does not have tjie 
power to levy a school tax. It has nothing to do with the receipt, 
deposit, or dbbursement of the funds of dependent dbuicts. Each 
year At prepares a budget of the operating expienses for the ensuing 
year Tor the county school dbtrict, covering such items as mileage 
compensation for county school ^koard members, salaries of the eoupty 
superintendent and hb assbtants, clerical services, etc. The budgqt b 
certified to the State director 5f education. The costs are apportioned 
among the various dependent dbtricts on the basb of pupils in average 
daily attendance and are deducted from the State funds aUocated to 
each dbtrict. The funds for the county are received directly fifom the 
State. Thb procedure tends to make the county dbtrict less responsive 
to pressure from the boards of local dbtricts. 

Powers in respect to school buildings^ equipment, and supplies. — ^Although 
the county board of education ordinarily has no control' over the sites, 
plans, or equipment of building erected by dependent dbtricts, it 
may intervene^ when a local school dbtrict faUs to provide suitable 
schoolhouses. The county board may purchase supplies only for its 
own use and for the use of the county superintendent aqd hb assbtants. 
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OPERATING RELATIONSHIPS OF AGENTS AND AGENCIIS 
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^ Chart XXV. — Ohio: Pertonncl. 

1, Certification of tcaclien U a function of the State. 

2. Selection of teachers is a function of each basic "unit 

The county superintendent supervises instruedon in depOQd^t^inits. 
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Chart XXVI. — Ohio: Course ^ study and textbooks. 

1 . The State publishes a minimum course of study for the mjidance of all units., 

2. The county board publishes a minimum course of stiidy for the guidance of dependent 

units. > * » 

3. The cowty superintendent may recommend textbooks td dependent basic units. 

4. A muldple list of textboob is selected by the.Sutc from which a selection can be 

made by all ba^ units. 

• - . 
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OF SCHOOL GOVERNMENT IN OHIO CONCERNING PERSON- 
AND RECORDS AND REPORTS, 1936 



• Chaet XXVII. — Ohio: Financial. 

\ 

1. Each banc unit prc|>arct and executes its budget which must be approved by the 
county budget comminion. 

2. Tax rate* are hxed by the county budget commission.* 

3. Suic funds are *nt directly to the basic uniu and to county (for its own expense). 



Chart XXVI II. — Ohio: Records and reports. 


1. Dependent units report to the State through the county superintendent and send a 
CMy to the Sute. 

2. Inclependent units report directly to the State. 


i 


1^4 .* COCAL SCHOOL UNITS 

Poimi in rfspect td additional sfrnfM.— The coi^icy boani of education 
dra\%-8 up Illations for the control of abifnm of pupils Jifdcpendeni 
districts, and it 1:an employ jin attendant^ officer and his assistants. 

^ The county superintendent is the judge, of the aca^bility of scho^>4_^ 
in applying compulsory attendance laws. 

Recofdf and Each year the cofliniy board of education must 

. make a siu^ey "to determine the number of teachers and other educa- 
• tional eraplosTes and the number of transportation routes neccssar\ 

• to maintain the schools of the county school district." In making tin- 
annual st^rsTy as a basis for planning the reorganization of schintl 
districts, as rcquiired by law, the county Ijoarxj of education may 

. require dependent districts to report. the necessary information. 

The dependent district . has been pointed out that there is little, if any. 
difference between the^rtiral and village school districts in respect to their 
powers and functions. Their boards of education have the same powers 
and duties. Neither district may employ a superintendent. Either dls- 
trict may, howevqr, designate one of the teachers to act as principal of the 
schools of the district. In some caSes the principal’s duties we nominal \ 
to a great extent; in other cases he performs many of the duties jwhjch 

• would ordinarily, be performed Jay a district superintendent. 

The preceding section has indicated the ways in which dependent dis- 
tricu are subject to the ‘jurisdiction of county school officers. In all other 
ways dependent districu are entirely free from aqy county cohtcol exticpi 
in the matter of school budgets and in the levying of local- schodA taxes. 

Under th^ recently revised law,- school districts must prepare their budg- 

^ ets and submit them for approval to the county budget comrtiistidh Which 
sets the local school tax rates. This function of. the budget commission is 
rather important because under State laws the tqjal tax rate on any prop- 
erty may not exceed 1,0 mills without an additional rfvy being authorized 
ai an election. Under the Fpundation Prograni, no district inay irccivc the 
"additional aid" State subsidies unless 3 i^ills are levied for’ local school 
purposes and unless a total tax of.lO mills for all governmental pArposes is 
leyiril on all the property in the school district. The cqunty budget com- 
mission, therefore, has a very important ffinction in striving id maintain a 
proper balance between local tax rates for schools and for other govern- ' ' 

mental purpos^. 

*The independent district.— There W little, if any, difference between the 
exempted village district- 'and the city district except jn the matter of the * 

s' ^ 
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number of school board members. The exempted village district has a 
Hhool bo^rd consisting of five members. The city district, embracing a 
K iiy wijh a population of from 5,000 to 50,000, has a board of education of 
Irom* three to five members; the one with a population of from 50,000 t«>* 
, 1 50,000, from two to ses-en members, and the one with a population above 
fSO.OOO, from five'lo seven member. Each exempted village and each citv 
.district must <Mi)jploy. a superintendent who ''performs the duties delegajcd 
hv the district goyierning board: • 

Independent districts are entirely free from the jurisdiction of the county 
Imard of education or the'couniy superintendent. They ha\x the saihe rela- 
' tionships with the <buhty budget commission as do dependent distritts. In 
- .ill other respecu, independent districts are entirely autonomous except, of 
course, that they must conform to State regulations and must meet State 
retjuirements. ’ . >. * 

PROCEDCRES for changing BOUNf)ARlF^S OF LOCAL 

SCHCX)L UNITS 

I he methods by which the boundaries of local administrative sinits may 
. lie changed and particularly th<‘^ethods by which dWi-icts may 1^ enlarged 
are of unusual importance in Ohio at the present time lxe^u,se of the 
^recently enacted School Foundation Progranri Law which has ais one of its 
^J^i^orposes the enlargement of administrative units and the concurrent 
enlargemerit.of attendance areas for school. The two pridtipal methods 
by which administrative units may be enlarged at the preseip time, are 
(1) by'action of theirounty board of education on its own initiative or on * 
petition of the electors in a district or disuicts and (2) by majority vote of 
the electors it/ a district or djstrictsf 

'*Th.e county board of education has full authority to annex districts, or to 
transfer parts of districts, to other districts, or -to create new districts out of 
existing disu-icts or parts of districts, so long as such action affects only areas 
under its.own supervision. These changes by the County board may be ’ 
mllificd by a remonitrance of a i^jority of the electors in the ar^ affected 
within 30 days after the change is made. , : • ■ 

The county bhaid also has“ power to transfer territory under its super- 
vision to a district or coumty not under its supervision. This action, hoW- 
cver,‘ requires a petition of the electors in the teiritory concerned ^forc the 
county board may act. A petition oi 50 percent of the electors is permissive, 
and a petition of 75 percent is mandatory.. In addition, the district to which 
the territory is to be traWerred must be Mrilling to aCdbpt it. - * 
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Other changes, most -of them involving the annexation of entire districts, ’ 
may be made by vote of the territory concerned. One of the most impor- 
tant changes which may be made by vote is the centralization of schools 
in rural districts within a township containing more jthan one such' district. 
If centralization is voted i^uch a case, in effect there is established a 
) single new district embracing the territory of the former rural districts. 
'One very important feature of this procedure is the fact that .the county 
board of education may require a votej>n this question whenever it chooses, 
provided that, if the prop>osal is once defeated, it may not be voted on- 
again for a ,period of 2 years, A favorable vote on this question results 
not onl^ in the uniting of two or more rural districts but also in the estab- 
Jishment of a single consolidated school. ^ , 

y 

FACTORS ENCOURAGING AND DISCOURAGING THE ORGANI- 
ZATION* OF SATISFACTORY LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 

Ohio **provides an excellent example of the way in which a State Vnay 
organize its system of apportioning S|ate aid funds, not only to improve 
educational conditions and to provide financial inducepnents for the organi- 
zation of more effective administrative units^ but also to Insure fl ) that 
the improvement* in schooj district organization shall be an integral part 
of the total State educational program and (2) that needed changes shall 
be determined only after a careful study of the existing situation. The. 
School Foundation Program Law contains provisions which require that 
on 6rJt>efore the first of September 1935^ and the first of April 1936, 1937, 
and 1938, each county board of education ^hdli prepare a' map of its county 
showing existing school administrative units as well as higl^ways, streams, 
natural barriers, and other features which affect the organization of school 
districts. Each county board” is also required to recomniend territorial 
changes which in its opinion would make for “economy, efficiency, and 
’convenience” in the operation of schools. These changes may affect 
independent as well as dependent districts and may concern territory 
which, in the opinion of the board, should for school purposes be attached 
to an adjoining county. These recommendations are submitted to the 
State director of education who makes any modifications in them which 
he deems advisable. In ^ practice, these proposed plans are worked out 
.y with the cooperation of county boards of education, boards of the com- 
ponent rural and' village dutricts, and a representative or represen tjitives 
hoDMi^ State department of edu’eation. 

Ivmimthc ^nal plan' has been approved for the years indicated, any 
changes' in school district boundaries must be made in accordance with 
the adopted plan of organization. Any ‘coiinty plan of organization for 
these years may be modified by the county board of education or by the 
State director, by thei procedures followed in determining the ori^nal 
plan. This makes possible the continuing improvement of school 'district 
.organization. 
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There are, of course, a number of factors at work which may tend ib 
delay effecting changes proposed in these, county plans. Among th< .e 
obstacles are the present procedures for changing school district boundaries. 
These procedures are in the long run dependent on- the sentiment -in the 
basic districts. The transfer of territory by a county board of education 
can be ^y remonstrance of the electors, and even a vote for annexa- 

tion win nol^i^fec territory to -another district unless that district is 
willing to acc^%:.Too frequently local sentiment is against transfer or' 
annexation, ff^^^^n^mehaus so<yal, racial, and tofxjgraphic conditions 
which -may be rMjfc^sible are not 'peculiar to Ohio and cannot be gener- 
alized easily. Gen?iiflyv one oLiJie principal retarding factors affectini; 
local sentiment is the matter ^.*hool finance. In Ohio this has been in 
large measure overcome by the financial provisions of the law previouslv 
described. In addition, the fact that no district with one or more 'schools 
having fewer than 180 pupils in average daily attendance may receive 
State funds without the specific approval of the State director of educa- 
tion, enables that officer to make his approval contingent upon improve- 
ment in the organization of districts. 

A factor which sometimes discourages the uniting of districts is variation 
in local tax rates for school purposes. To some extent the State program 
alleviates this by providing that each district must, to secure additional 
State grants, levy a minimum tax of 3 mills. Although this minimum 
frequendy exceeded, it is probable that in the future ftie local tax rates for 
current'sei^ool expenses will be more nearly uniform. 

Another factor discouraging the enlargement of districts is the fact that 
wme districts W a large bondfed indebtedne^. Under existing. State 
laws, when a district annexes territory, or when a new district is created, 
the annexing distnet or the new district must assume the bonded Indebted- 
ness of the territory annexed or included. A district with a smaKnded 
indebtedness usually does not care to annex territory with a large bonded 
indebtedness. Since there seems to be no immediate remedy for this 
situation, there is litde hope for a complete realization of the proposed 
programs until after 1945 when most existing bonds will have matured. 

A retardmg influence to possible progress under the Foundation Pro- 
gram IS the law which provides that, whenever any district has a minimum 
population of 3,000, the district board of education may vote to exempt 
It from county supervision. It is only natural to suppose that the county 
boa^ of education may be somewhat reluctant to recommend changes 
in the temtory of dependent districts which wUl increase the population' 
of such dependent districts to the point where they become exempt fi-om • 
county supervision. 

Another obstacle to enlarging districts at present is the fact that the State 
pays the cost of educating tuition pupils. For example, if District A sends 
pupils to a hi^ school in District B, where the per pupil cost is $100, the 
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State guarantees District B $100 for each tuition pupil. If, however, 
these two districts were to unite, the State Vould pay only the difference 
l)etween $67.50 and the amount. raised by local taxation for each high- 
school pupil now residing in District A. As a result, both District A and 
District B are likely to object to merging, since it would involve a financial 
loss to them. 

Many of the existing obstacles to the improvement *of school district 
organization in Ohio will probably be removed withiq ,a few years. At 
the present time much progress is being made in spite "ot-them. The niap 
on page 131 illustrates the changes which are prop>osed within a single 
county. . Since the institution of the School Foundation Program, 259 
school districts in the State have been eliminated. During the same period \ 
923 l-r<x>m school buildings and 127 high-school buildings have been ' 
closed and their pupils accommodated elsewhere. This means that almost 
14 percent of the school districts and about 39 percent of the 1 -teacher 
schools have been, eliminated. These figures indicate the progress which 
can be made when a State establishes systematic procedures for studying 
existing educational conditions, for projecting plans for improvement, 
and for carrying out such plans. ' . ’ 

' ' X ^ 
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[ CHAPTER Vr] ^ 

Status and Operation of Local School 
Units in Oklahoma ’ 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 

A number of social and economic factors found in Oklahoma arc usually 
, rcprded as indicating a relatively he^vy educational burden. The ratio of 
children of school age to adults is comparatively high. Oklahoma, has 704 
' persons 5 to 20 years of age for each'^,000 persons 21 to 65 years of age as 

compared with a ratio to 574 to 1,000 in fhc United States as a whole. The ‘ 

population is not concentrated in urban areas; 42.7 percent of the popula- 
tion live on farms and 23 percent in small vUlagt-s. Educational costs arc 
increased by the separate schools maintained for Negi«*es who comprise 7 '> ' 
percent of the total population. '‘ 7 

The ability of the State to finance its educational program is relatively 
. Iow%, On such measures of economic abUity as wealth per capita, income 
per capita^ reuil sdl« per capita, and taxpaying ability per capita, as 
revealed by an application to the State of the second model tax plan of the 
National Tax Association, Oklahoma ranks consUtently in the lowest quar 
tile among the States. The rank of the State on measures of Educational 
op|X)rtunitx ^ corAparable to its rank in economic ability. ^ 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 

ASSIGNMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY TO 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 

Under acts of the Oklahoma Territorial Legislature in 1890, school dis- 
trict organization in the State took ^e form of a modified towiiship system. • 
Each township of 36 s<|uarc mUes constituted four elemental^ attendance 
areas and one high-school attendance area. Each town with a population 

of 300 or more could become a separate district, independent of township 
j^ntrol. >• 

In 1893 each of the elementary attendance areas was.made a school dis- 
trict with authority to offer both elementary and high-school education. 
These small districts were placed under the general supervbion of the county 
superintendent who had, authority to change their boundaries to conform to 
topogfaphical features. Many of theje districts still have the boundaries 
established for them in 1893. The consolidation Law of 1905 and the Union 
Graded Law of 1 91 3 penuitted. the formation of I'arger districts from two or , 
more of these co^hmon-school districts. . With the exception Of common con- 
solidated and union graded districts which have become independent, all of 
. -160 . • 
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the common-school districts descending fromfhe original elementary attend- 
ance areas have ren\ained under the supervision of the county superin- 
tendent. ' 

• * 

* - 

administrative responsibility of county superinteNdeitt 

DECREASED AND MINORITY SCHOOLS KTABLISHED 

Until 1917 the independent districts, although exempt from county super-^ 
vision, were required to make child accounting and financial reports to the 
county superintendent. Since that time they have been required to make 
their reports to the State department of education. The general trend has 
l)ceir toward an increase in the number of indep>endent districts and a 
decrease in the number of dependent districts. The former increased*245 
percent between 1915 and 1930, while the latter decreased 23.9^p)ercent. 

Educational opportunity for children of the minority race has been pro- 
vided since 1890 through a system of separate or n^inority schools supported 
by a uniform 'county tax. The race attending tjie minority schools varies 
from district to district, depending up>on which race (\v^ite t>r Negro) is in 
the minority in the particular district. Although in 1890 each county voted 
on the question of whether it would provide minority schools, the Constitu- 
tion of 1907 provided that such schools should be maintained.. All minority 
schools in dependent districts constitute a single covmee ^ minority unit admin- 
istered by the county superintendent. Minority schools in mdependeqt dis- 
tricts are administered by the independent district board, although sup- 
ported by the county- wide tax. 

. . TYPES OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 

^ TWO SYSTEMS OF ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 

i 

There are, in effect, two separate systems of local school administrative 
\mits in Oklahoma. Geographically the State is divided into school dis- 
tricts, each of which is an organized administrative unit for the support and 
administration of schools for the race, white or Negro, constituting a major- 
ity of its population. In addition, the same areas are parts of the system of 
administrative units concerned with the support and administration of 
schools for the race constituting thc'minority of the population. 

The majority school system ,. — Majority .units may be classified as basic or 
intermediate. Each county is an intermediate unit. Some basic units are 
dependent on, and some are ii/dependent of county jurisdiction. 

Intermediate unit — the county . — Each ?»unty is an intermediate unit for 
the dependent districts within its boundzu'ies. The county superin- 
tendent supervises dependent districts and performs certain administra- 
tive duties butj in general, has relatively lyftle.^uthority. 

Basic administrative units . — ^There are two Classes of basit majority 
units, namely, dependent majority and independent majority. 
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Dependent majority MniO— These units, under the general sufier- 
vision of the coun,ty superintendent, may be classified as common- 
school districts, consolidated districts, and union graded districts. 

' *- ,The common-school district of today vr^.^ established in 1893 
. . when each elementary attendance area was organized as a district. 
It usually has its- original boundaries. Consolidated districts and 
union graded districts are formed by a merger of commt»-school 
• districts or parts of such districts. The principal differences among 

these three classes of districts are as follows: * 

^ 1. Although a common-school district may maintain more 

jf than one school, generally it maintains only one. Consolidated 

districts which must offer elefnentary and may offer high-school 
work are permitted to maintain only one school center. \ 
union graded district may maintain more than one school 
center but,' if it does so, must offer work in grades 7-12 in 
the “central” building artd work in grades 1-6 in “wing” 
' buildings. 

2. Common-school districts are not (>ermitted to provide 
transportation. Consolidated districts are required td pro- 
vide' transportation for all pupils who live a njile oj. more 
from the schpol. Union graded districts may but ' are not 
required to provide transportation for pupils within the district. 

3. Consolidated districts receive a building subsidy of $2,500 
ahd union graded districts a building subsidy of $1,250 fn 
the State. Common-school districts feceive no building subsidy. 

In all other resp>ects the three classes of dependent majority 
units have practically the same powers and duties. 

Independent majority units.— A district including an incorporated 
^ city of the first class or an incorporated town ‘ and maintaining 
an accredited 4-year high school is an independent district and is 
■ entirely free from any suptervision by the county superintendent. 
Since a dependent district automatically becomes independent upon 
fulfilling these conditions, there may be indejjendent consolidated 
districts and independent union graded districts. There is little 
distinction between these independent districts, except .that the 
method of discharging obligations is unchanged by independence. 
For example, a dependent consolidated district which has become 
indep>endent must continue to pfovide |j|^ansportation. 

Any distri,ct, cither dej^ndent or independent, with territory in 
more than one county, is a “joint” district. A joint dependent 
' district is under the jurisdiction of the county in which The greater 
proportion of the district’s assessed wealth lies.! 



* A city of the fint clui* in Oklahdm*^ one with a population of 2,500 or more. Towns are incorporated 
without reference H^popiilatbn. * 
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LOC^L SCHOOL UNITS ' 

Tht rmnoTtty school'^stem—\n fech orjj^ized majority district which 
• contains children of lioth the white and the Negro rades, separate schook 
callell “minority” schools are provided fdP-The children of the race, con- 
stituting a minority of the population of the particular majority district 
Minority schools are supported by a county-wide tax levied by the count \ 
excise board, but the method of a'dministering minority schools in^epcnck -7 
ent majority districts differs from the method of.adminUtering thSfm 
independent majority districts: Those minority schools, white or Negro, 
in the dependent districts of a county are directly adn>inistered by the 
, county superintendent, while those in an indcfiendent district are'adminis- 
tered by the board of education ,qf that djstrict., Minority schools in 
det>cndcnt districts have no relationships with the majority school systeiw 
of the dbtricts.in which they- are located. Although the minority and. 
majority schools in independent districts are administered by the same 
l)oard of education, the minority schools do ndt- constitute an integral 
part of die majority schOol system. In view of these facts, those rhinoriiN • 
Khools/n dependent districts may be regarded as constituting -a single ’ 
;Vo«n(y adrninistmve unit;' and those in an independcht majority 

district, as constityting a separate ^Un^pendetU minority admmistrative umir 

Some of the complexities of this organization arc appai^nt. The county 
serves as the intermediate unit in the majority school systekh and as the ‘ 
phasic administrative unit in the minority school system. The 'independent 
district wives as the basic administrative unit for the majority schools, as 
well as for the-i^j^4ty schools, within its boundaries. 

\j\ ■ - - ^ 

NUMBER AND SIZE OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS " 

There arc 4,784 Jfiajqrity units ‘and 167 minority units, or a total of ' 
4,951 units, in Oklahoma. . Many of the 4,784 majority units are small in 
area, ^mosfc one-half, or 48.2 percent, are from 6 to 10 squafe miles and . 
more than three-fourths, or 81.2 percent, are from 6 to 25 square miles * 
^ in area. The mean area of these majority units is 14 square miles. 

Of the 4,951 majority and minority administrative units, 4,098, or about 
S3 percent, maintain elementary schools only. Thpsc units, on' the whole, 
have relatively smairenrollments and employ few teachers per unit. About 
2^pcrcent have 20 or fewer pupils enrolled, about 50 percent from 31 to 
100, and only about 7 percent more than 100. "(See table 57.) About, 

62 percent of the districts have only one teacher, ancl 35 percent, from 
two- to five teachers. , 





Table SA.—^Local schc^l mqjprity xidministratixye units in Oklahoma disi%ibuSed onHke basis oj areoy^ 10.U- 35 
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Table *55. Local school majority ai^isajtratwe utuUjor white children in Oklahoma dutributed on the basis of ateaj 1934-35 
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Table 56 . — Local school majority administrativi units Jor Negro children tn Oklahoma dutrthuUd on the hosts oj artaj t*lS4 -35 
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This' map *ho^ pmrm and proposed administrauva units. In 1915 there utw 67 dis 
^ met,, in 1920 62; m 1925. 31 ; in 1930. 28; in 1935. 23. The 8 admiLrllTv-e un.u 

districu in 1 935. l/nder the propwal, no scho.5 
** fc'sTr than lOteachen and no administrative unit a Krhool population of fewer 

than 600 and all except 2 an area of af least 100 square miles. oi lewer 







TabI K Local school adrrumsttattt^ units in Oklahoma dutnhuUd on the^hans^oj the nut^hrr oj f>uf»ds V*i.l S3 
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Administrative units maintaining both elementary and high schools are - 

on the whole, much larger than those maintaining elementary schools only. 
Only 4.5 percent of the fprmer have 100 or fewer pupils enrolled and about 
*• 24 percent more thin 500 pupils. (See table 57.) Approximately per- 
cent of these units have from 2 to 5 teachers; about 5Q percent, from 6 fo 
10; and only about 4 percent, more than 50. (See table 58.) J 
Most of the independent majority districts hSve one higfi school and one' 
or more elementary schools^, while most of. the dependent majority units 
maintain only an elementary school. Two hundred and §ixty-two, or 65 ^ 
percent of the 402 independent majority Units have one elementary, and ^ 
one high school, and 126, or almost 34 percent, two or more elementary 
schools.and one high school.- Of the 4y388 dependent majority units, 3,743 
or 85 percent, maintain only one elementary school. Only about 9 
. percent pf the.se districts maintain a high school, and none maintains 
more than one high school. 

Marf bf'the schools ma^tained in Oklahoma are small. About 54 
pcrcenPare 1-teachec, and nearly 24 percent are 2-te^cher schools. Only 
about 7 percent, have. 10 or more teachers. (See table-t52.) * , 

It js eviden.t from the facts presented in the preceding paragraphs ^at * 
a large number of the existing districts are so small that attendance areas 
cannot 6e increased in size until larger focal administrative units arc 
organized. ^Difficulties* which are now encountered in efforts to enlarge 
• local administrative units are discussed in later section| of this chapter. 

•• • A 

. Table Local school ^administrative units in Oklahoma distribuUd on the basis of number of 

attendance areas i>er^unii,i 1Q34-S5 
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Table 60. — Local school administrative units in Oklahoma distrihuted on- the basis of number 

white^attfTidance areas per urpt^^ 7934- J5 ^ 


White attendance areas per unit 


No ichooli 

1 elementary school 

2 or more elementary schools 

1 elementary school and 1 high 

school with coterminous at- 
tendance areas 

2 or more elementary schools 

and 1 high school 

2 or more elementary schools 
and 2 or more high schools 


Total. 


Independent ma- 
jority units • 

Dependent ma- 
jority units • 

County minority 
\inits * 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

. 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

» 

Percent 

^ 1 
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22.2 
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► 65.5 

336 
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33.7 

45 
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% 

* iflo.o 
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I0?0 
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100,0 


I Information not available for 1 independent majority unit and 5 dependent majority uniti. There are no 
administrative units in Oklahoma with high schnqls oijly» e 

• In indTOndent ™»ion«y uniti. dependent majpri^ unit! and dependent minority uriti ichools within a 
and aVjJ. Vc^U fo^NtJ^r^^ minority unit there may be ichooli for whiin 

.k’ l"k ’’i".' '"r*"'*' '"‘""(•'y .'*>"« Negro ichooli. The 9 uniti are therefore alio included in 

the tabulations of county minority units in talkie 61. 

Table 61. — Local school administrative units in Oklahoma, distributed on the basis oj number of 
Negro attendance areas pa unit,* 1934—35 • * 


* 


^ il 

Negro attendanc^reas per unit 

Independent 
majority 
units * 

Dependent 
majority 
units * 



County 

minority 

^its • 

Independent 
minority 
i^iits * 

Total 

/ ' • 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per^ 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 
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- t 
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f . 

b. 

1 
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11 
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54 

1 

94.7 

1.8 

3.5 

11 

36 
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19.6 
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1 la 

50.6 
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2 or more elementary schools 
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A A 

♦a. 1 

Q 

1 14 

7Q 

1 elementary school and 1 high 
Irrtbol with coterminous attend- 
ance areas - . 



2 

. y 
to 7 

io 

I 

Ay 

2 or more elementary, schools and 
•kJJ^h school 

1 

•100 


8.9 

5,4 

▼a 

14 

3 

jy. / 
12.6 
2.7 

yf 

20 

f. 

ZO. V 
8.9 

2 or^ore elementary schools and* 2 
oiyroore high schools 



3 







o 

L. f 

'total 

1 

100> 

57 

100.0 

*56 

f 

100.0 

111 

100. 0| 

225 

100.0 

i 

111 


' Information not »vanlable for 1 indraendeAt majority unit and S dependent majority uniu. There are no 
adminiitrative unit! m Oklahoma with hieh ichooli only. * ' r » »u«e arc no 

,rl *!Ik’°'t*’' majority uitiu. and dependent minority unit! ichooli'within a unit 

ichooli for Negro^ * Negro ichooli. In a county minority unit there may be ichooli lor whitei and 

l^iit^oiumn'in table 60.*'^ »nd therefore are alio tabulated in'the county minority 
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Table 62. ^Schools, ennUlment, and Uachert in Oklahoma, distributed on the basis oj number oj teachers per school,^ 7934-35 
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OPERATING RELATIONSHIP OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNI'RS '' 

The State. 

0 * 

^ In Oklahoma, as in other States, ultimate authority over public educ- 
tion resides with the Slate. The Slate A>es not^itself maintain any s?liools. 
. but, under the present system of granting State aid to local districts, it 
exercises large indirect powers. About 1,500 dis^icts are practically Ad- 
ministered by the State department of education which determines the 
number of teachers, sets salaries, prescribes transportation routes, and in 
other ways controls the functions of these basic administrative units. In^ 
, addition, the State sets up regulations applying to all local qnits and cover-' 
ing.such items M the certification of teachers', the adoption and approval of 
textbooks, the iccrediting of high schools, the approval of schoof building 
plans, and the subrniksion of statistical and financial repoVls. 0 

The County. ■ - 

-As previously indicated, the county in Oklahoma has a dual function in 
the adnunistration of public ^hools.' It serves as an intermediate unit for 
the gerieral supervision of education in dependent dUtrictS organized for 
majority racial groups knd as a basic unit for the support »nd administra- 
tion of the county njinority unit (minority schools in dfcpendcnt majority 
.districts).* Most of the educational functions of the county arc performed 
by the county superintehdent. ?The <x>unty ekcisc board, however, has 
certain powersVm connection witb school^ finance. . 

Powers arid duites in respect to dependent majority * units.— T^c functl^s of* 
the county 'as an intermediate unit .arc performed' by the county superin- 
tendent 'as .supervisory officer of the depcndefttSpmits. Although he has 
little discretionary power under the State school iA,w,> lie i^ in 3 strategic 
position to exercise educational leadership. A- county superintendent 
of ability can be a vcpy important factor in thc-adminbu-ation of majority 
• dependent districts. . ” * , ' 

Although the county superimcndciit acts' as an agefnt of the State board 
of education in conducting and holding examinations for teachers’ certifi- ’ 
cates, his duties in this matter are largely routine and clerical. All con- 
' tracts with teachers in dependent majdrity units must be sabmitted ttAim 
for approval or di^pproval. He must show cause for disapprove. 

T^ improvemcm of instruction is one of the chief respbnsibilities of 
the county superintendent. His assistants devote most of their time to' 

. classroom supervision. Neither he nOr his assistants have power to 
'enforce any suggestions they may make; therefore, the Extent to which 

they are able to improve the qualUy of teaching dJjicnds upoh their abUitv 
as leadets. • ' • \ ^ 
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The county plays an important part in "financing schools in dependent 
majority districts. Each application jfor State aid submitted by such a 
district must be signed by the coiyfly superintendent who, although he 
has no discretion in approving x>r rejectit^g the aMlication. does act in 
an advisory capacity to the district submitti hg\tf^ Stat&.funds for these 
districts are sent directly to the county treasurer, but the amount to be 
apporfioncd to each district js -determined by the State. All school btidgets' 
must be submitted to the coupty o*tcise board *for approval. Tfieoreti- 
c^yiy, this is a matter of form, but'in pra)cticc‘*excisc boards have e.xercised 
powers not granted by law. In some instances, they have even made 
I arbitrary decisions concerning teachers’ salaries, although there is /no 
legal basis for such action. After die -Sch|K)l district budgets- have been 
approved and have been voted* by the electors of the sghool district, the 
excise board sets the tax*rates for each district so a^ tq-fjrod^e the revenue 
required by the school district budget. • * " 

Child accountinlg repol'ts are submitted to the*, county siiperintendent, 
who summarizes them and submits them to. the State., Financial records 
are kept by the county treasurer, who issues all checks^ The county super- 
intendent submits the financial reports for all dependent districts to the 
State. ‘ ^ 

Powers anSt duties in respect loAhe county minority uniV.^Thc county supierin- 
tendene'is the administrator of the cqunty minority unit and perfMnls 
for it all the functions customarily* performed, by a local board of eduction 
in other basic administrative units. He has full power to emplq^ teachers, 
bus drivers, custodians, and all other personnel and, has full authority to 
determine their salaries. He has entire charge of the* supervision of 

instruction. . • 

* ' * * __ • 

The budget for the county minority unit is submitted to« fhe county 

excise board by the county superintendent. ' All minority schools are sup- 
ported by a county-wide. tax. Thauporrion of the revenue from the 
county-wide tax allotted .to the county minority, unit is expen4ed by the 
county superintendent. All financial and child accounting -records aje 
kept by thr county supefintendeiit, who, reports theih to the State. 

^ - THl^ DEIJENDENT MAJORITHtjNIT . 

Thc,Jh>oardj of educatiori of dependent majority units have authority to 
perform, with , certain restrictions, the functions usually exercised by the 
governing -boards qf an administrative unit. The limitations upon their 
power in respect to the employment of tcachefis, supervision of ufstruc- ' 
tiop, preparation of budgets, etc.,.exercised by the county superintendent 
and the county excise board have already been indicated. Dependent 
units have no power to levy taxes. Thjs is" a function of the county etfbise 
board which may not reduce the levy below that,, voted by the electors 
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OF SCHOOL GOVEIINMENY IN okLAHO'MA' CONXERXING 
' .KSD RECORDS, AND REPORTS. 1936 . ' * . 
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XXX — Okiahon^: Financial. 

1. Buckets arc prepared and executed by theVountv superintendent for the coiinrv 

minoniy ^t ^nd b>* the school boards in oi|]rr basic units. All budi^is must be 
approvTd b>' the counrv* ejtcise board. ^ ' 

2. Ta«s arc jc\-ia^ by ibe county cadsc board. '^linorit\> units ahr supported bv a 

counc>'-wide tax. • 

3. AppU^noiu for State tbpport submitted bv dependent inajoritv districts must be 

signed by the county- supenntendent of schools. State funds are apportibned throueh 
the counii- treasurer., . 
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Chart XXXII. — ~Qki^oina; Recoods and reporo. * 

1 . 4 M)^baaf units, sutnnit some child accounting reporti to^tbe State through the county 
mperintendpit. , ‘ ^ . r ■ ’ 

2. loe cowty^rcasuTCT subnutrm the boimty superiniehdciu'financial' reports m the 
■\ paste unitt yrbichVe t^ sent to the Sute l»y the county tuperinundent. 

ex ception of census dsfta md<^gcndeol iiiUtt report directly to the State. 

diftnSfc ^ oontoty contdtute a ti&fle bane adminittrativ^ uoii 
of ibe «ooDty ^ ami 

inde pendent ^majority m|it cmbnrei ilje tafiie t^rriionr m an mckpendeni ma^ritr diiinci and hat iIk. 

itioB ol aunoritr adioola in the diairict. 
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• \ 

of- the district hut which may, however, provide for an addaional lew 
to meet the requirements of ihe^^hoohbudRet. provided that the addition 
. does not exceed the Iff-mUl limitation prescribed by law,. The couni\ 
treasurer 4s the custodian o[ all funds for these districts. The funds aVr 
deposited by the county treasurer and expended by him upon requisition 
of the h>cal districts. ^ 

Dependent districts are prohibited’ by law from employing school nurses 
or school doctors. Plans for school buildings must be approved by the 
State fire marshal and must meet legal requirements. , 

Attention has already. been called tp certain limitations-on the number 
and kind of schools which may be provided' by dependent consolidated 
or dependent union graded districts. There are certain additional limi- 
tations; Location of schools must be determined by a vote of the electois; 
, buddings wh*lch were standing "at the time of the formation of union 
graded districts may non be sold or destroyed unless authorized by vote, 
and “win^” schools in suith districts may not be .abandoned except b\ 
vote. Such Hmitaiions on the locatioif ^d icind of school tend to make 
consolidated 'and union graded districts rather unsatisfactory types, since 
the size of the district is limited to the area which may be served by one 
sch^lun a consolidated district or by the central 'high school in a unToft 
graded district. ' 

THE INDEPENDENT. CnIT 


Independ^t disthets arc not subject ter supervision by the comity super- 
intendent_, T^ budget of such a district must be approved and- the tax 
levy set by the county excise bo»rd. In this respect, independent districts’ 
hav e the same relationship 'to the county as dependent units. In other 
respects, also, the independeftt and dependent units have similar* pdwers 
except for the' general supervision ^y- thp county superintendent. The 
principal ways in whictr thq, independent districts differ' from dependent 
districts are as follq^s;® - ' 


, (a) Independent disuicts may h'ave' their own trcasurers.or they may 

^ designate the county treastirer to ha'ndle their school funds. Simi- 
larly, they may handle funds for the support of the minoriiv 
.s«;hools, or they may designate the cout^y treasurer for this purpose. 

(b) Independent ,distri<?t boards of education -may locate sehoqis 

wherever they choo^ and may maintain as many schools as seem 
advisable. ' . ' ‘ 'V 

* / a ** * > ^ 

(c) I^epcndent districts niay provide transport^itm- if they each 

.have aiV area of 25- square jniles and an assessed valuation of * 
^500,000. • . ■ ■ 

(d) InddpeTit^cnt districts administer ^ minority schools wTUjin tbgir , 

boundaries. • 


/ 
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PROCED^L^IES FOR CHANGING BPI NDARIES OF l.OCAl. 

SCHOOL VNITS 

The procedures by which IwundaHcs of IcMttI administrative units may 
l>e changed are indicated in table 63. There arc certain le^al limitat^ns 
, upon most of the procedures for transferring school district territory: 

%) The total assessed valuation of the district from wl\ich the territt'Vry 
^ is taken cannot be reduced by more tlVn aixTcent. ' \ 

• (b) No change can be madotif the result ini^^nded indebtedness o 
any district concerned will e.xceed 5 percent of the assessed valuatiorr. 
(c) No district mayV reduced to less than 6 square miles nor to less 

» than $50,000 assessed valuation. _ 

# 

These restrictions do not apply if the entire territory of a district is men>ed . 
’ with^noiht’Pidistrict. 

Conan&«i-school districts can be more easily imxlified than other types. 
\ common-schooh district may be annexed to an independent district or a 
consolidated district on petition of a majoriiyof the electors in the district 
. ♦desiring to be annexed. Two or more common-school districts may Ijc 
merged to form a consolidated or a union_ graded ^listrict by a "majority 
of the votes in an election 9n the question. Upon petition of one-third of 
the electors in the lerritor>- desiring change, the couniv suix-rintendent 
can, at his discretion, merge common-school districts forni'a Larger 
, common-school district or he can transfer ‘territory '•from one common- 
•^ schotd district to another. One-fourth of' the, electors concerned 'may ' 
appeal the action of the cQunty superintendent to the county board of 
commissioners whose decision is final. 
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Procedures for modifying the boundaries of districts t»ther than common- 
school districts are extremely difficult to follow. This is particularlv true of 
consolidated and union graded districts. There is no way by which terri- 
tory may be added to or taken fronflKunion graded district. Although a 
common-school district may be annexed to a consolidated district, the onlv 
way in t?luch a consolidated t^istrict or a union graded district may l>e uniitxl 
with another district is bv dissolving it into the original common-school 
districts which may then annex themselves to independent or consolidated 
districts. This procedure is so complex tltaTp is ver\- rarely used. />[| a 
result, after a considerable numlx'r of the common-.sclY)o^listricts within a 
co\inty have been merged to form consolidated or union graded districts, 
little further improvement is made. 


F.XCTORS ENCOI RAGING .\ND DISCOl R.\GI.\G THE ORG.XNl- 
ZATION OF S.^ ISFACTORV LOCAL SCHOOL CM I S 

■ 

The principal obstacles to the enlargement of administrative units in 
Oklahoma air found largely in the e.xisting methods for changing boundariei^ 
which have been, discussed in the previous section. f 

The present systehi of apportioning State aid to basic administrative 
- units has brought about some enlargement of ^hool districts. To each 
district having at least 18 pupils in average daily attendance, the Stale 
supplements district funds by primary aid app>ortioned accordi^ to rules 
and regulati 9 os prescribed by the State department of education. At the 
pre»rnt time, these regulations provide that a high school must have an 
average daily attendance. of 40 in order to receive secondare’ aid. These two 
requirements have caused a number of very small|^istricts to consolidate. 
The* improvements, howeeer, have been relatively slight. Even if, as a 
result of consolidations, districts do attain the minimum average daily 
attendance, tl^’ arc still small districts. Furthermore, once common-school 
districu havcAtecn consolidated in order to attain a si/e wherAy’Stale aid 
may be received, it is almost impossible to enlarge them further. 
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Status and Operation of 
Existing Administrative Units in Pennsylvania 



Prnnsvlvania is raiht-r favorably sijuaicd in nrsprci (o providing cduca- 
uonal opponuni.y fOr all children. I, ranks among .he upper oAe-four.h 

h- therefore has been able .o prmide 

a ig . tgree of educa.ional opporiuniiy with coqnpara.ive ease. Tliere 
are. o\se\er. a few factors which tend .o make more difficult the task of 
maintaining.and administering public schools. 

One of these factors is to|>oRraphy. Except for the southeastern por.h>n 
an one or two smaller areas, ffie State is mountainous and ha^manv 
small tnrgularly connected valleys separated by interjacent rid^« which 
frequently constitute an important obstacle to easy ..and economic trans. 
^tation of school children. * As a result, in mah^- parts of the State, it is 
tnmcult to organize administrative units of a satisfactory size. 

Pennsylvania is one of the most densely populated States. There are 
. persons per square mile, as compared with 41.3 for the United 
btates as a x^hole. Approximately 68 percent of the population is located 
in ci.i« or towns with a population of 2,500 or more. Only about 9 per- 
ctm of thr po^ula.ioo |i„ „„ f„„„. Bo,oin„.b„,„ 

Of foreign or mixed parentage constitute about 13 pelteht and nearly 27 
percent, respectively, of the population. 

Another factor which has a definite relation to the Slile-s requirements 
^l^cation is the proportion of tfee ^pulation of school age. 
About 30 percent of tfie residents are' between 5 and 19 yean of aifr. This 
constitutes a f^y Wgh ratio of children to adulu. Pennsylvania has 592 
penons from 5 to 20 years of age for each 1,000 persons 21 to 65 yean of 
age. In the United States as a whole, the ratio is 574 to 1 000 ^ 

7 » 5 yean of age enroll^Tn school . 

the percentage of 

C *6 yean of age and older enrolled in school^ much /ower than 

for the entire country. This may be due to twq^fS^ In the fint place, 

■Wh'rrh — has not^plicd to chUdrtjn who hav; 

re^h^ theu stxt«nih birthday. In^second place, a tendency to leave 
Khool at an early ag^swnw to accompkn^ certain conditions found in 
ennsy vama, namely: 1^) Pennsylvania is'an industrial State; (2) much 
^t^^pulauon is concentrated in urban areas; and (3) a considerable 
proporuon of the population b foreign-born or of mixed parwtage. It is 

expec t t, as a result of certain recent changes in the State child labor ‘ 
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law. ihc proponion of pupils 16 years of aRC and ol'drr'ih sch»K)l will be 
.ificreased cot^derably. r - 

HIStORICAl. DEVELOPMENT OK LOCAL SCHOOiI. I NITS 

The firsfschodi administrative units in' Pennsylvania were determined 
largely by religious groups. The Commonwealth was settled by Friends 
or Queers, as well as members of other denominations. All of these 
■jieople aimed .m secure greater religious liberty, and they l>elieved in, thf 
necesMty of IcSning to read the Bible. Cxansequenlly they made efforts 
to establish schools as parts of their church organizations. In add^ion to 
these schools there were also other subscription or .tuition schools. 

The second provincial assembly, in 1683, passed an ordin<ince requiring 
that all persons hiivinf? children must cause them to be taught to read anrf* 
write, so that th^y might be able to read the ScriptuiVs. A fine was iim 
; posed for failure to comply with this requirement. Because pioneer ron- 
ditions, as well ^ lanmage and religious barriers, imide'it unusually diffi- 
cult to carry out this (^^ision, it was not as effective as desired throughout 
the province. « ' • 

The RToyisional constitution of 1776 specified that the Commonwealth 
should organize a school or schools 'in each county "with stich salaries to 
the masters paid by the public as may enable them to instruct youth at 
low prices.”- An amendment to the constitution in 1790 provided “for the 
establishment of schools ihroijgttbut the State, in such a manner that the 
poo^may be fttight gratis.”, the acts of 1802, 1804, and 1809 were ba^sed 
^^tbe ’amendment of 1790. 1 ' „ ‘ 

IgF^Nlo-a^you-like idea pei*sisted until the passage of the Free School 
Act of 1^4. When this act was approved there were at least 4,000 school- 
houses in Pennsylvania. Lqcal ministers were in charge of mao^’ of these 
^fiools. The first section of theract of 1834 provided that the city and the 
county of Philadelphia, and eyery other county in the Commonwealth, 
should each form a school divisiqn, and that every, ward, township, and 
borough within the several school divisions should each form a school ‘ 
district. The act also pi^vided that the secretary of the Commonwealth 

should serve as the superintendent of common schoolsv 

The law of 1836 amended and copiralidated the several acts regarding a 
general system of education by common schools. Many of iu leading pro- 
visions remain to this day in full , force. The school district boundaries 
hav'c conformed substantially to those of the poliucal divisions of the State. 

^ The act of 1911 provided that, with certain exceptions, ‘‘Each fityi^ 
incorporated town, borough, or township in this Commonwealth now 
existing or hereafter created, shall constityte a separate school district.” 
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LOCAL SCHOOL tiNITS ' 

. 'TYPES OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 


V 

Administrative units in Pennsylvania may be classified as inkrmfdidu 
and basic units. ' ” ' 

Intermediale units — the county. — Each county constitutes an interi|jediat*‘ 
unit. It is intermediate, however, only for the supervision of instruction 
in the smaller basic units and for submUsion to the State of reports from 
these units. 

Basic administrative units. — In the tehool law there are two provisions gov- 
erning the classification of school districts: (1) Each city, incorporated town, 
borough, opi^ownship cons.titute^-a separate school district. '(2) Each dis- 
trict is classified, not on the basis of the type of governmental unit with which 
it is, coterminous, but on its total population. The four classes of districts 
arc as follows: 


Clan of dUtrict 

Total population 

Number of board members 

Fim ..t 

500,000 oi more 

15, appointed by the court. 
9, elected by the voters. 

7, elencd by the voters, 

5, elected by thtf voters, 

t 

Second 

Third, r—.y.. 

Fourth 

30,00^ or more but leaf than 500,000 

S.OOO^r more but leta than 30,000... L 

Lew Ai^S.OOO : 




In the,actual administration of schools these four classes o( districts have . 
practically the same powers and duties. There is, however, a distinction * , 
agiong them in respect to the manner ip which educational supervision is 
provided. Districts employing a superintendent provide their own educa- 
tional supervision, while, those not employing a superin'tendent arc suj>cr- 
vised by tl^e county superintendent. First- and second-crass districts must, 
third-class districts may, but fourtif-class districts, may not, employ a super- 
intendent. Basic units may, therefore, be classified as follows: ^ 

Dependent administrative units — districts under county supervision. — Although 
. 'third-class districts not employing superintendents and all fourth-class 
districts are almost entirely autonomous in administrative matters, they 
rJay be considered as dependent units with resp>ect to sup>ervision of I 
instruction. They arc under tlie supervish^n of the county superin- 
’> tendent who is in piosition to coordinate ind to assist in imprqving their 
< instructional programs. ' *. * • 

Independetd administrative units — districts independent oj county supervision . — 
First- and second-class districts and third-cla^ districts employing suf>er- 
. intendtmts are entirely.free from supervision by the county superintend- 
ent. Subject to State regulations, they function autonomously. 

Some complexities and results of ' the organization of administrative units in 
Pennsyloania.-^-Oi the two school code provisions governing classification of . 
districts, particular emphasis should be placed upon the classificado^n the 
basis of populatibn, because every school district in the State, regardless of . 
its laical designation, is classified as a first-, second-, third-, or fourth-class 
district, depending upon iu population. ' 
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Thcr® are two exceptions to the provision that all districts must be coter- 
minous^ with a politic^ unit. One of these exceptions, becaus? of its desig- 
nation, is likely to cWse sopie difficulty in an analysis of the administrative 
structure of the StW public-school system. There are in Pennsylvania cer- 
, tain so-^lled “independent” districts which are formed from a portion of 
the territory of a district coterminous with a political unit (usually a town- 
ship) upon petition to the county court of a majprity of the taxpayers of the 
area wishing to*become an “independent” district. These “independent” 
disu-icts, classified on the basis of population, are fourth-class districts. 
Since they are under county supervision, then are dependent units, according 
to the classification followed in this publication. 

The other exc^tibt^^m the rule that kll districts must be coterminous with 
a political unit, re the union district which is formed by the merger of two 
or more districts of any class.* Once formed, the union district functions as 
a single administrative unit and is classified as a first-, second-, third-, or 

fourth-class district according to its population. 

• 

Table M.— Local uM adminulratiot units, school mrollmenl, dnd leaching positions in. 
Pennsylvanta distribuUd according to type of administralipe mil, T933-34 


» , 

TVpe of administrative, unit • 

(-X ^ 

Uniu 

Enrollment 

Teaching positions 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

V- L_J 


1 " 

i 

1 

1 

7 

rtel class. -T- . 

Second class JiP. 

2 

20 r 

• . 257 

2,306^ 

0.1 

.8 

9.9 

89.2 

398. OOS 
257. 735 
613,438 
724.844 

20.0 
• 12.9 
30.8 
36.3 

11,577 
8,506 
18,499 
23. 382 

18.7 
. *13.7 

29.9 

37.7 

Third class 

Fourth class.--*..-.. 

TouL...A 

2t58s' 

lOO.O 

1,994, 022 

100.0 

61,964 

100.0 




Table 65. Local uho^ administratioe units, school enrollment, and teaching positions in Penn- 


Type of administrative mnit • ' 

a 

Uniu 

Enrollment 



Teaching potions 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

♦ 

Number 

Percent , 

< • 1 
% , 


t 

4 


1 

7 

Cities 

.8^2^ 

1 

• 1. 502 

• »51 

2 

74 

1.8 

34.2 

745,049 
579,293 
4. 885 
62a 037 
5.370 
' 1,?25 

* 18,162 

37.7 

29.3 

22.861 

18,303 

49 

19.673 

181 

60 

560 

36*8 

29.4 

Boroughs ^ 

Incorporated towns 

Townships : 

58.9 

2:1 

.1 

2.9 

31.3 

.3 

>1 

.9 

31.7 

.3 

.1 

.9 

Independent districts..: 

Unbn districts.. • ^ 

• Joint 1-12» 

Subtotal 

« 2. 549 

100.0 

1.971,921 

’ 99^6 

61.687 

99^2 

Joint high schools • 



7.312 

84 

1,538' 

.3 

.1 

.1 

• ?U1 

82 
a 

• :i 

mint vocational depaiti^ents 

Training schools in Sute teachers colleger. 

1 

f 

Total.—' 

•2,549 

100.0 

1,98 a 855 

100.0 

62M80 

100.6 



,T. . ^v«riuncni«i aniu wiin wnicn coternunoua. « 

diaiSl" ^ tddit^nd umu i, foUowt: 13 toroughi 19 townihip«. M 2 independent 

dtttnc^ ne to^ number of idmuiutjritivc uniu in Pennivlvania it, the^ore, -2»583. 

diit^ itl: adminUtraUve bnit but • ichool mainuided hr two or moVe 

•Not admintitrative units, but tcKoola or deoirtmenti iointiv Kv 


• Not admintitrative units, '^t sc^ls o^epartments jointly maintained by two or more dUiricu, each of 
otJier sebooU. These ^tneu arc tabulated in the proper clusifications elsewhere 


^(lich swaratcly maintains 
in the table. 
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One adminUtrative organuation in Pennsylvania which is not an admin- 
istrative unit hue which serves as a substitute for one is thfe >otn/ school <ir 
oint department. Districts which are too small to provide ad^uate enroll- 
/mcntsfor Efficient and cconomit^al schools often do not merge or consolidate 
In order to secure some of the benefits usually resulting from consolidation, 
two or more of these small units frequently cooperate to maintain a jftint 
school to serve the children of the cooperating districts. In. such cases 
the several districts retain their identily and may indcpcndenUv operate 
other schools in addition to the joint school orschoolsCooperativelVoperated 
There may be joint elementary Khools, joint high schools, joint 12-grade 
schools, or even joint dcpartments\such as a joint department of vocational 
education. 4 

When summarizing the foregoing discussions relating to administrative 
units in Pennsylvania, we find that: 

1 . ^ch county is an intermediate unit for the sfipjervision of classrcx)m 
instruction in small basic administrative units. 

2 . All basic administrative units, irrespective of other feature^ are 

classified among four groups on the basis of the total population of 
the districts. • 

3. With the exception of union districts, and the so-called “independ- 
en't” districts, all basic administrative units are coterminous with 
a city, borough, incorporated town, or township. The fact that 
the^ basic units are or arc not coterminous with political sub- 
divisions has no effect on the functioning of a unit or on its legal 

. classification on the basis of population. 

4 . Fourth-class dUtricts, and third-class districts not employing super- 
* intendents, are subjebt to the educational supervision of the countv 

. ^ sup>crintcndcnt and his a^istants. 

5 . First and second-class districts, and third-class districts employing 
^^P®*’**^^codents, are independent of county supervision. 
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Figure 6.' — Peai^lvania: The attendance area. The upper picture shows a structure 
which was designed to serve a small attendance area; the lower picture shows a more 
modem building which will accommodate the pupils from a lai^er attendance area. 
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In 1934-35 there were 2,583 administrative units with 1.980.855 pupils 
•and 62,180 teachers. Appro.ximately 24 percent of all districts have areas 
of 1 square mile or less, while about 10 percent have areas from 1 to 2 
square miles. There is a second group of districts which are considerably 
lanter. About 27 percent of all ^isu-icts hav'e areas from 10 to*25 square 
iniles, while 23 percent have areas from 25 to 50 square miles. *The mean 
area per unit is 17 square miles. (See table 66.) 

Yable 66— Local uhool admtnittratuc PennsyUania disfritmUd tm Itr, oj otea, ' 

' J 


Squirr mites per i^nit 
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71 
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4 
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H7 
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67 

20 

n 

47 
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41 

J1 
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29.9 
18 2 
5 8 

1 7 

2 8 
4 1 

16 0 
16 7 
3 6 
.9 
.3 


616 
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90 

M 

41 

124 

693 

5H0 

913* 

34 

7 


23.8 
10 3 
3 5 
I ? 


1 

4 

.26 

22 

3 

1 


1.15L9 100 0 2,583 


100 0 


‘ Jq Pennsrleanii there are no units mainuininn hifh schools only. 

Table 61.— Local school admnjstsatiic units c^trmimm uith‘ boroughs or cities, in Pennsyl,an,a,t 
I dutfibuUd on the basts of area^ 1934-33 


% 

Square miles per unit 

Units srith no 
schc»ls 

Uniu with ele- 
mentary schools 
only 

— ^ — 

Uniu with de- 
menury and hi|th 
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1 

1 

t 

• 

4 

i 
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0-1 

13 
- 1 
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. 46 
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5 

77.1 

16.4 

4.3 

1.8 
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63 

19 

25 

11 

6 
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30.6 
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3.7 

1.7 
.9 
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1 
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.4 
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15 
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280 
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' 

668 

100.0 



Total 


Number 


568 

251 

76 

24 

25 

rl 2 

6 

’ i* 

963 


* In Pennsylenma there are no uniu mainuintiic hifh schools only. 
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Table (A— Local school aiminisStatis* mits cotrrmiaom with immtkio. ^ 

townships, in Ptnnsyhania. dutnbntttl am tk, A«,., f „ ifwiofy 


Square mitea pet unit 


Uniti witii no 
•ctnoU 


Uniu wiib de- 
rntnury aclioob 
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/ Disiricw coirrniimuis with ritir* or i>orom?hs arr usually small in an 
while the largest districts are those co'ierininous with townships. | ,r 
example. 568 of the 616 dUtricis each with an art-a 1 square mile or 'l. 
are boroughs or cities; all of the 580 districts with areas rannutg from 2' „ 
50 square miles are townships (!>fe tables 6"^ and 68 1 
Disirictssn PennsvJvania. as i -general rule. dJnot ha\r exiiemeh lar r 
■ or extremely smaH enrollments. Only 7.9 pereVpt of all districii irp ,, 
or fewer pupils and only 5.^ percem. 2.01)0 ir more.' (See' table 6' 
>lost administrative uniui in, the State fall betvseen these' extremes. 
than one-half.(5.S.4 percent) enroll lietween 100 and 500 pupils, and aU,,, 
one-fifth (21. 5 perceht), betwern 500 and 2.000. 


Tabli; '0 
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I • 
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1 • f) 


\ « 
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1 4 
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' * fti^VniurtvAniA tbetr i 


> uniU mAUiUuiM •chnoU only. ^ 

The duuibytion of districts on the leasts ofnumber of teachers employed 
(^ table 70) also ^ows a relatively small grouping at either extreme of 
the scale. Nearly 5 pcrt^ni of districts have 1 tcacljer, while less ^hat 
•2 percent, have more than 150 teachers. Approximately 75 percent <.f 
• the-distnctt employ betweea 2 and 20 .eachers;, Nearly 25 percent, from 
2 to 5; about 28 percent, from 6 to W; and 19 percent, from II to 20. 
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T*Mt 71:- Stht»li, 9 nd tmttim iw Pfnnnhmta dtihihitfd «*•» Ifit-htm «j numhn 

•, ‘ of tfothrtufn xh<wl,*'t9.U- JS . 
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100 0 
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.These facts seem to indicate that many of the districts in Penns\'lvania 
f fiaxr sufficient numbers of pupils and teachers to permit- each, of ^hem to 
' rs^lish school! lart^. enough to' provide a high standard of educational 
suites at an econoniical cost. Data reflecting sire of schools (see t^ble 71) 
<eeni^ to indicate that, in funeral, this is not the case. .About 65 percent 
of the schools in tlependen^ distric^ havr I teacher; an additional ^ 
2 teachers; and only about 7 percent, more than 10 teacher^.- 
Although many administrativr units are large enough to permit the organ* 
(ration of more satisfactory attendance areds. it mffsi be recognized that' 
'idore eflectivT administrative units can and should be organized by merging 
districts. The necessity for this is perhaps best illustratet^ by the fact^that 
a number of small districts arc cooperating with others to maintain joint 
I b. schools. •# S 

OPER ATING RELATIONSHIPS OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 

* • g , 

Tht State— In Pennsylvania. ' as in other StAte*j the responsibility for 
public education rests vviih the Statt;, .Although ffie general assembly has 
from time to time delegated to the basib administrative units considerable 
authority for thl^ maintenance and administration of schools, it has retained 
certain ro^latory and prescriptive powers which it exercises through schxxil ’ 
legislation or which it delegates to the State department of public instruction 
or to the State council of education. ' , 

• I The State establishes standarth-for school puddings and fojr the pt^ogram 
of studies in second-, third-, and fourth-class '.dbtricts.. It prescribes 
minimum salary schedules for teacher! in each of the four classes of basic 
.units. State funds arc apportioned to a district only if these salary schedules 
art followed. The' ccrtifica(jpn of' teachers is now almost entirely a State 
function. 
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OF SCHOOL GOVERNMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA CONCERNING' 
AND RECORDS AND REPORTS, 1936 » 
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Chart XXXV. — Pennsylvania: FinanclsU. 

The pTcparation, approval^ and adminiAration of the budget are^ functions of each 
basic.umt. ^ ' ^ 

Tax control is a function of each baiic unit. " " 

State ^nds arc sent directly to the t>asic units. 
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4 Chart XXXVI.— Pennsylvania: Records and reports. 

Districti under county superviiion repoiyto the county iuperintendent, who in turn 
reports to the Sut« 

IHstricts independent of county supervision report direedy to the State. 
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The,county.^^c coiyity superintendent, his assistants, and the countv 
vocational educatioif >advisors are the county school officers. Prior to 
1937, there was no county board of education. The county superintendent 
is selected for 4 years at a special convrntion of the school directors in the 
county. Upon the nomination of the county superintendent, assistant 
county superintohdents may be appointed by the executive committee of 
this Convention. 

Legally, the authority of the county superintendent is limited largely to 
the suf>ervision of classroom instrt 4 Btion in the dependent districts. Never- 
theless, he plays an important part in the operation of the State school 
system, ^and is in a strategic position to exercise considerable education:)! 
leadership, not only in the coordination and the* improvement of instruc- 
tion in depenc^^nt districts but to some extent in the general management 
of Surh districts. 

Powas in respect to Uachers— The county superintendeht has no 
authority in rcsf>ect to employing and dismissing teachers in the 
‘districts under hi^ supervision. JHe has no authority in respect to 
issuing teachers certificates except that in ^emergencies he is permitted 
to issue temporary certificates. * 

Powers in respect to the supervision oj instruction . — ^This is the most im- 
portant function of the county superintendent and hb assbtants. He 
b required to vbit the schoob of the county under hb supervbion in 
order to give direction in the art and methods of teaching and to rate 
the teachers he supervises. He holds institutes or other teachers’ meet- 
ings for the purpose of assbting them. The county superintendent, as 
part of hb school vbitajioh work, inspects school grounds and buildings. 
He grades the school buildings and reports to the loqal board of directors 
any defects in the school plant. If there are insanitary conditions in a 
^ school building and the local board faUs to. correct them, the county 
superintendent can bring the case to the attention of the State depart- 
ment of health and the State department of public instruction for 
action. 

Records and reports . — Dbtricts under county supervbion make their 
repeats to the State through the ’county. In dbtricts employing suj>er- 
vbiiig princig^ the principal b responsible for making the child ac- 
counting reports; in dbtricb not ‘ employing supervbing principals, 
the bidividual teachers report direcd^^o the county superintendent. 
The financial repprt for each dbtrict under c6unty supervision b made 
by the secretary of the board of schoql directors who, in a dbtrict not 
employing a supervbing officer, ^cts somewhat in the capacity of the 
latter. 
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On January 11, 1937, a bill was introduced in and passed by the gepeV^ 
assembly providing for county boards of education and giviq|^ them certain 
powers and duties in districts under the supervision of the county superin- 
tendent. It s[)ecifies that among its functions it shall be the duty of the 
county board to: . 

Inspect all district oudgets and annual financial reports;* give advice 
aijd assistance regarding such budgets and reports: advise local boards 
and make recommendations regarding transportation routes; apportion 
the cost of transportation among school districts that use th^same trans- 
portation facilities; recommend the approval m disapproval of School 
sites and buildings; propose plans for tht reoi^ni/ation of school dis- 
tricts and attendance area^; and establish a uniform system of ac- 
counting. 

c' The powers granted to the county board make the county a more effective 
agency for- the cooi‘dination and improvement of schcx)ls. The act tends 
to increase rathec than diminish the importance of the office of the county 
superiritendent. 

The basic administrative units. — In respect to the actual administration of 
schwls, all four classes of districts have practically the same powers and 
Boards of school directors are free to administer the affairs of their 
respective districts and to exercise the normal functions of a school board 
as they see fit; provided, of course, that they conform to State regulations. 

Powers in respect to teachers. — In each type of district the local board lias 
the ultimate authority for 'employing teachers. Only teachers holding 
State certificates, or emergency certificates issued by county superin- ^ 
teridents,. may be employed. T 

Powers in respect to supervision of instruction.— ^\n each district employing 
a sup>erintendent the classroom instruction ia sup>ervised by him or his 
assistants. As previously stated’ this^unction is performed by , the 
county superintendent in the districts which *do not employ a super- 
intendent. 

.Ml districts must conform to State regulations in respject to program 
of studies, but have the authority to exceed the minimum State require- 
ments. In dismets under His supervision, the county superintendent 
enforces these State regulations and recommends desirable additions 
to the progrJfhi of studies. 

Powers in respect to finances. — In each type of district the local school 
board has the final authority for preparing and approving the school 
budget. There is very little distinction between the types of districts 
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in- respect to this ^inction, except that fa each first-class district the 
budget is approved and the tax levy recommended by the city comp- 
troller who is ex-officio school comptroller. 

Powj^s in rep>ect to provision of ^additional services —Each school district 
of the first, secq^jJ, and ^ird class must employ an attendance officer 
or officers. Each -fourth-class district may or may not employ sucH an 
officer. In fourth-class distinct, not employing an attendance officer, 
the secretary of the school board acts in that capacity. 

Each filst-, second:^ and third-class district must employ a school 
medical officer and must provide for health examinations. Such a 
district may also provide additional health services. A district of the 
fourth cla?s may not employ a medical inspector. For such districts 
the medical inspector is appointed apd^ aiH by the State. 

Records and reporU—All distriot/mtST keep the records and prepare 
the reports required by law or requested; tjy the State superintendent. 
Districts under county supervision submit their reports to- the county. 
Other districts submit their reports directly to the State. 


PROCEDURES FOR CHANGING BOUNDARIES OF LOCAL 
% * SCHOOL UNITS 

The methods by which administrative units may change their boundaries 
are as follows: 

1. When an area within a township is incorporated as a borough, the 

territory included within the borough boundaries may be approved 
by the State council of education as a separate school district. * 

2. Territory added to a political unit for governmental purposes be- 
comes, upon approval of the State council of education, a part of 
the school district coterminous with the political unit. 

3. Union districts may be formed by a favorable vote of the electors 
in each district wishing to unite. 

4. An area within an admiiustrative unit, coterminous with a political 
unit, usually a township, may be made an “independent” district 
(so-called) by the county court upon petition of a majority of the 
taxpayers. 

The first two procedures listed above are coiftingent upon changes in the 
territory, of political units and arc not, strictly speaking, changes in school 
administrative units^-except that the school code provides that, with speci- 
fied exceptions, every governmental unit, other than the county, shall 
constitute a school district. In such ’cases the question is frequently not' 
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one of directly securing larger or better school districts but one involving 
a scries of issues, such as the extension of water and sewerage systems, pro- 
vision for fire protection, tax rates for municipal purposes, and the like. 


T ABLE 72* pTotistons Jot cfuttiging Bdutularifs oj loccl school adsninisiratiot units in 

Penst^mnia, 1936 


Automatic changes 

By concurrent 
action of boards 
of education 

By county epurt 
on petition of a 
majority of the 
taxpayers 

By vote of electors 
•• in each district 
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1. Create school district 
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1. Establish joint 
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to school district 

•ments.* 
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added to political 
unit for governmen- 
tal purposes).! > 
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1 Subject to tpproval of Sute council of education. y 

* Making acbool district coterminous with governmenul unit. 

* The origi^ dtstricu rcuin their identity. This is in effect an ehlargement of attendance areas but seryea 

the purpose of eaUrgemeot of administrative units. • 

* From area within administrative unit, coterminous with political unit, usually a township. ^ 

* Election must be authorized by Sute superintendent and called by the local or county board. 

“Independent” districts arc usually formed when a small village or 
setdement, within a township, wishes to maintain its own schools but 
does not have sufficient population to become incorporated as a borough: 
They generally have approximately yl 00 pupils enrolled. T'he fundamental 
disadvantage in the formation of “^dependent” districts is that it tends to 
increase the number of small units. Although many of these districts have 
been created in the past, there is a ipndency to merge them at the present 
time. The law creating county boards of education includes a plan for 
merging “independent” districts. 

The provision in the State law which enables two or more c(,istricts to^ 
become a union district is practically nonoperative. Although a number 
of districts have merged with 'other districts and have lost their identity, 
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there are now only two union districts tn the entire State. This is probabh 
due to the operation of the State apportionment system and to the necessity 
of securing a favorable vote in each district concerned. These causes 
will be discussed more fully, in the next section. The importan^ point 
here is that it is unusually difficult to effect the union of school districts. 

As previously indicated, the establishment of joint schoob, requiring 
only concurrent action t>y the boards of directors of the districts concerned, 
has been a substitute for such unionization atid, to some extent, serves the 
same purpose as the enlargement of administrative units. In effect, the 
. establishment of joint .schools is an enlargement of attendance areas. Each 
cooperating district must kec^ separaj/ records for its sh'are of the teachers' 
salaries and other expenses of the joint school in order to secure its share 
of State funds. • ' 


FACTORS ENCOURAGING AND DISCOURAGING THE ORGANI- 
ZATION OF SATISFACTORY LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 


■ 

Although in Pennsylvania there are but few faetbrs encouraging the 
enlargement of school dUtricts, there are a number which definitely impede 
any enlargement, of which the most important are the system of appor- 
tioning State funds and the minimum salary schedules. In most cases 
enlarging a district to the point where its population is sufficient to place 
it in an^er classification brings with it additional financial obligations. 

The State reimburses fourth-class districts and third-class districts 
that arc townships from 50 to 75 percent of the cost of transporting 
pupils. If such districts, by expansion, become second-class dbtricts, 

, they no longer are reimbursed by the State. 

The Sfate atmually apportions to each fourth-class district the sum 
of $200 for each school closed since 1921. In a district which has. 
consolidated as many as ten or twelve 1 -teacher schools, this subsidy 
represents an important item in the district bhdget. If the district 
coiwlidates with another district and thereby acquires sufficient popu- 
lation to be classified as a third-class district, it will automatically lose 
this annual subsidy. 


A higher* salary schedule is required for a first-class district than 
for a ^nd-class district; for a second-class district than for a third- 
class district; and for a third-class district than for a fourth-class district. 
In other words, as a district advances to. die next higher class, it must 
pay higher ^wes to teachers. At the same time, except in financially 
distressed districts, a snihller amount of State aid p^ teacher is granted. 
A fourth-class district of normal wealth receives from tha State 50 per- 
ant of its teachers’ salaries while a third-class district of the same per 
capital wealth receives 35 percent of its teachers’ salaries. 
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In these several ways, then, the enlargement of- school districts means 
both additional financiah burdens and the loss of part of the State subsidies. 
It is not surpriang, therefore, to find that districts have attempted to 
provide more nearly adequate educational offerings to all pupils by the 
establishment of joint schools rather than by unionization. 

Pennsylvania apparendy recognizes the necessity for improving the 
organization of local school units. ,The act of 1937 is a laudatory step 
toward the improvement of local school administrative units in Pennsyl- 
vania in that the county board of edtfcation is established as a coordinating 
and responsible agency. Under leadership of the State department of 
education, in cooperation with the State council of education and the 
county boards of ediAation, Pennsylvania should find itself in a better 
position to effect an o^nization of locab units of school administration 
more nearly conducive to the offering of a desirable minimum educational 
program. 
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Status and .Operation of Local School Units 

in Teiinesjsee 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 

Their are^ number of/actors affecting the maintenance and adminisin- 
non of schools in Tennessee which tend to increase the task of prividiiic 
adequate educational opportunity. ^ — 

Approximately one-third of the total population is between 5 and 10 
years of age. The ratio of school-age children to adults is high. Thrre 
^ 700 persoM 5 to 20 yean of age for each 1,000 persons 21 to 65 years of 
"The ratio for the United States as a whole is 574 to 1,000 
Nearly one-half, 46.5 percent, of the population live on far^ and about 
one-fifth, 19.4 percent, in villages of less than 2,500 population * 

Negro« constitute' about 18 percent of the total popdlation. Mainte- 
nance of separate educational facUities for Negro pupils involves a duplica- 

tton of buUdmgs, personnel, and services, with a consequent increase in 
school costs. 

•^nnessec has. difficulty in carrying its unusually heavy educational 
burden. On such measures of economic 'abUity to support public educa- 
uon as taxpaying ability, wealth per capita, income per capita, and retail 
sal« per capita, Tennessee ranks very low among the States. It is not 
altogether surprising, therefore, to find that on measures of educaUonal 
opportunity Tennessee also ranks among the lower group of States 

f ^ population and nearly 

15 for the Negro population. 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF. LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 

The county as the pioneer administrative imtV.— In the earliest plans for free 
public education, the county was the unit for local school administraUon 
Laws passed in 1817 and 1823 provided for locaUy appointed county school 
commissioners to hive charge of educational activities. 

Api^nUy the county was considered too large as an administrative 

“*'*'°°* convenient size ” 

a^uld be laid off m the several counties, each district to have its own board 

of Khool trustees chosen by popular vote. There was also provided for 
ea^ county a board of school commissioners to handle certilin school funds 
Md to have limited supervision of the district schools. Thus a joint county- 
distnct system of administration was instituted, with the county board of 
school commiarioners and the district boards of trustees cooperating. 

The school di^t as the administrative unit.— In 1838 a law was enacted 
which atabhshed the school district as the unit for local administration 
192 . ’ 
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with an elected board of school commissioners as the administrative agency. 
I nder this law school districts became coterminous with ci\nl units, but 
within a few years local officials were authorized to after boundaries as 
they saw fit. This organization of local administrative units lasted until 
the Civil War disrupted educational activity. , 

Post-war rtOTganizaiion.—'nic plan evolvxd by the Reconstmetion Legis- 
lature of 1867 for reorganizing public schoob made the counties inter- 
mediate units and provided for basic adminbtrative units, coterminous 
with civil units, and fqr subunib. Divisions of territory within a civil db- 
trict were called subdbtricts. and each one had its own board of school 
directon. *The civil dbtrict l\ad a board of education consisting of the 
presiding officer from each subdbirict board of directors within the. civil 
district. Over all was a county superintendent who supervised all schools 
in the county and served as treasurer of the school funds. 

Thb adminbtrative system was abandoned in 1870 by a new political 
regime which revived the pre-war school dbtrict organization. 

Trend toward coimty control. In 1873 a comprehensive general school lawr 
was passed providing that county and dbtrict officers work together in 
adminbtering the schoob. The county superintendent, county trustee, and 
county court functioned, respectively, as supervbor, financial officer,’ and 
local taxing authority for all schoob in the county. A ‘board of directors 
in each school dbtnct had immediate charge of the dbtrict school or 
schoob. Many of the school dbtricts at thb time were coterminous with 
civil dbtricts, but there was no fixed standard as to size. 

The coJhty tmU.—A high-school law, passed in 1899, provided for high- 
Mrhool control on a county basb. A few years later several counties abol- 
bhed their boards of dbtrict school directors in favor of the county-contidl 
^ plan for all sirtiools. Thb led to the State-wide adoption in 1907 of the 
county as the unit for local adminbtration. For the past 30 years the 
county has served as a basic adminbtraUve unit, with major adminbtrative 
duties performed by the county superintendent, the county board of 
education, the county trustee, and the wunty bourt. 

Sptaal-type admimstratwe wuts — cities and special school districts . — Under spe- 
^ cific authority granted in their charters, a number of incorporated cities 
- Md toi^ have for years operated their own sch^l systems as adminbtra- 
, five units independent of any control by county ^ool, officers. While the 
form of adminbtrative machinery varies, in a typical example, a city super- 
intendent Md a board of education mai^kgc the schoob, and the regular 
city coiuudsnoners or the board of mayor and aldermen raise the necessary 
local funds. . ‘ 

Throughout the hbtory of public schoob in Tennessee, the legblature 
has, from time to time, exercbed its right to fix the boundaries of school • 
districts.* In 1913 it initiated the practice of creating special school db- 
trictt with authority to levy taxes ^d, in some cases, to establbh adminis- 
trative machinery. At succeeding* sessions the legblature by special acts 
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crratfd rmirf disiricis. Some of ih«c special districts fUnciioUrd only as 
laxini; areas for the purpose of financing building construction, while I 
others had their own school boards and bedhme dependent or independent 
basic administrative units. 

Ehirihg the past 10 years the number of special districts has been decrca^. 
ing. Many have voluntarily gone out of existence and turn^ their schoo^ 
over to county officials, and in recent school legislation private acts creatine 
new districts havr been less frequent. 

» ^ TYPES OF LOCAL SCHOOL tJNIT^ 

The types 0 / administrative units— The fact that the county is not an inter* 
'mediate unit, but is the predominating basic administrati/^unit.in Ten- 
nessee, has already been pointed out. Attention has also been called to 
the fact that there are in existence<ertain districu in the State independent 
of county ^control: They are the city and special district^ with ftmetioning 
boards of education. 

The' county , — The county adgiinistrative unit consists of the teiritor\ 
tvithin the county not included in those city or special districts independent 
of county control. In about half the counties where there are no such 
districts, the county is the sole baric administrative unit. 

The city district and the special district . — It is difficult to give a single dehni. 
tion for the adimnistrative units included under this heading. There is 
much variation among them, but those with functioning boards of educa- 
tion have, the common characteristic of being independent of counts 
control. 

Citjt school districts . — Towns or cities esublished by charters granted 
by the Sutc Legislature usually constitute separate administrative 
school units. Under the charter provisions, city or town school boards 
are established and authorized to operate schools without any supier- 
virion by county school authorities. Although the organization of 
units for the administration of city schools varies widely, in most of 
the cities there are boards of education administering the schools. 

An exception is found in Chattanooga where the commisrioner of 
education acts in the. place of a board of education. Taxes for school 
purposes are levied by the city councUs or boards of aldermen. 
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SpcciaJ school districts arc established by private 
legation, ^Therc is no uniformity iin the acu establishing them, which 
'pfbWdes a Variety of ^angcihents for their administration 'and for theii 
relationships to the cotility administrative unit. Some complexities thai 
exist and that must be comidered in classifying these districu as dependent 
and independent are: 

(a) h» practically every act creating a special distriet, the Legislature 
has set the tax rate for school purposes. . 

(b) Many special distorts were created for the sole purpose of financine 
new school buildings, and in such cases the proceeds of the special 
tax levies arc used only to construct and equip buildings. ‘ The 
county pays the current cost of operating the schools, and the countx 

> school officers administer them. 

(c) In some cases the ^ooeeds of the district tax levy are. turned ovTr 
to the county board to spend in managing the district schook. 

(d) In some cases the county board of education, in cooperation with 
a sptxial district '“advisory board" administers schools of the 
special disuict. 

(e) There arc cases of joint control and operation. Uiufer special 
agreements, contracu, or provisions of private laws, these districts 
operate schools jointly with county uniu. lUiere may be joint 
ownership of buildings by two units, and teachets may receive 
salaries from more than one source. 

(f) Boarxls of some special school districts have complete control over 
schools within their respective jurisdictioi^. In some iiuianccs. 
such boards report to thg county superimendeht who combines the 
statistics for these districts, as separate items, with those of county 

Other district boards report directly to the State department 
of education. 

(g) Those special districts in which the local tax money, raised by the 
levy set by the Legislature, is turned over to the county school 
district or is used only for financing building corutruction, are 
regarded as forming a part of the county administrative unit. 

(h) School boards of some special school districts are almost entirely 
. hw from county control. In such cases, these boarxls have the 

^ same status and powers as boards of city school districts. 

Since all special districts may not be considered as. administrative units 
independm of the county, it should be understood that, in this chapter, the 
tra “city and special districts" is used to include only those having func- 
tional boarxls, and that the term “county administrative unit" includes 
those special districts in which the county administers the ivKook 
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tioo o^dl Kboob; (2) the ichooU diwon tinucd in 1936ri7; and)0)Uie »fcho<ib to be db- 
^tuuM^ un^ the pinpouii of the Sute project tuff. The problem in 
UMinty (which is one administrative unit) is to enlarge attendance areas. 

« NUMBER AND SIZE OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 

f * 

In Tennessee there are ^74 basic administrative units, (95 counties, and 
79 city and special districts) with a total of 654,225 pupils and 19,747 
teachers. 

The State has a high percentage of large administrative unitA, primarily 
because each county is a basic unit. The mean area per unit is 240 square 
'mss*- -> -- 
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miles. The area qf units and the density of populatton exjjlain the larL-r 
total enrollments and number of teachers employed per basic unit. 

Approximately 80 percent of all/ administrative units havevmore th;in 
500 pupilsj 55 percent, more than 2,000 pupUs; and 25 percent, more th.m 
5;000 pupils. About one-lburth of the districts have fewer than 20 teaclu 
ers; 48 percent, more tljan 90 teachers; and almost 30 percent, more than 
>"150 teachers. 

Table 74.— Loc/i/ ichool administrativf u^ils in Tmnessef distribuUd on the basis of iht ni/m/ ., 

oj pupils enrolled,'^ 19J&-36 


Pupils enrolled per unit 
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Table 75 . — Local school administratii^e units in Ttnnesset distributed pn the basis of the number 

oj teachers per i/m/,* 1935-36 


Teacheri per unit 
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I In TenneMce there are no units maintaining high schools only. 

> If a unit offers 1 or more years of high-tchool work in additbn to elementary grades, it is repoKed only in the 
elementary-high-achool column. 

/-N 

In most of the existing administrative units in the Stat^ the numbers of 
pupils and teachers are large enough to permit the establishment of schools 
of such size as to provide maximum educational services economically. 
Actually, the schools in the State are, for the most part, small. About 44 
percent of all schools have only 1 teacher; 71 percent, I or 2.teachers; 88 
^rcent, 5 or fewer teachers; and only 5 per^nt, more than 10 teachers. 
It is apparent, therefore, that the problem in Tennessee largely one of 
securing attendance areas of adequate size. 
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Table 76. — •Schools, snroUnunt, md teachers in Tennessu distributed on the basis of number of teachers per schdbl, 1935-36 
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OPERATING RELATIONSHIPS OF LOCAL SCHOOL. UNITS 

The State. — In Tennessee, as in other States, the ultimate responsibility 
for prodding public education rtsts with the State which has, however, 
delegated much of its authority to „the local school adminfstratiCe units. 

^ State regulations affecting basic administrative units are largely limited 
to the recommendation and approval of programs of studies, the adoption 
of textbooks, the^ertification qf teachers, the prescription of rules for the 
distribution of State aid funds, and accreditation of high schools. The 
State acts in an advisory capacity in respect to the construction of school 
buildings, and m transportation, consolidation, and school libraries. 

Basic administraitii^umts. — For all practical purposes county units and city 
and special administrative units constitute coordinate agencies for the 
administration of schools. The sole relationship between the county and 
the city and special districts is that the county superintendent w charged 
with enforcing State textbook adoptions in city and special districts. 

* Although there are variations due to provisions in the charters of city and 
special school districts, in general, all types of basic administrative units 
have the same powers and duties. 

Except in counties where they are elect^ by p>opular vote, county 
superintendents are appointed by the county courts composed, in each 
case, of the magistrates of the county. City sup>erintendents arc appointed 
by the resp>ective city boards of education. Special school districts usually 
do not have superintendents. 

Powers in respect to maintaining schools. — Each county is required tp 
maintain elementary ‘schools and at least' one high school. The 
authority to maintain elementary and/or high schools is determined 
by the provisions of the charters in the case of citi<|s and by the special 
legislative acts in the case of special districts. When elementary schools 
only are maintained, as is the practice in many city and special dis- 
tricts, high-school facilities arc provided by the county. By spcciaL^ 
acts of the Legislature, some counties have in recent years allocated to 
independent districts for the support of high schools State funds 
intended for county high schools. In effect, these independent dis- 
trict high schools become county high schools and are so reported to 
the State department of education. 

Powers in respect to teachers. — The State is the only agency for certify- 

' ing teachers. All basic administrative units have complete autonomy 
in selecting and appointing teachers. 

Powers in respect to instruction. — In all administrative units the course 
^ of study must conform to legal prescriptions or to regulations l)y the 
State board of education or by the commissioner of education. 
Although the county and the city and special districts have considera- 
ble leeway in the selection of textbooks, they may uie only books which 
have been adopted by the'State Textbook Commission. 
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OPERATING RELATIONSHIPS OF AGENTS AND AGENCIES OF 
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Chart XXXVlf^^^jneasee: Personnel. 


1 . The State certifies all teachers. 

2. The selection and appointment of teachers is a function 'of all basic unks. 

3. Supervision of instruction is a function of the chief executive in each basic unit. 



Chart XXXVIII. — ^TennesM:- Course of study* and textl^ks. 


Programs of studies must conform to State regulations. 

2. Textbooks are selected by the basic units from a group adopted by the State text- 
book commission. 

City and county superintende;its are responsible for classroom 
. supervision in city and in county districts, respectively. In districts 
/ witliout superintendents, the principals have this responsibility. 

Powers in respect to finances . — County school budgets are approved by 
the county court; pity school budgets, by^tfcity council. There is. 
no uniform prJbtice concerning approval of budgets of special school 
districts. 

» ^ a 

County tax levies for school purposes are made by the county court; 
city levies, by the dty council. In the acts creating them, the Legis- 
lature fixes the tax rate for special school districts. 
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^SCHOOL GOVERNMENT IN TENNESSEE CONCERNING PER- 
AND records and reports, 1936 



1. County and city school budgets are approved by the clDunty court and city councils. 

2. County and city tax levies are made oy the county court and city obuncils and the 

boar^ of education of the special districts. Tax rates arc fixed by the legislative 
acts creating special districts. 

3. State funds are sent directly to the basic units. ^ ^ 



Chart XL. — ^1?^^mcsscc:* Reco^s and reports. 

1. Each county superintendent and my superintendent sends annual hnancial and 

statistical reports to the State. Some special districts report directly Ao the State. 

2. Each city superintendent also sends copier of reports submitted td tiir State Xo the 
^^N^,^unty superintendent who includes them as special items in his report. 

3. Sdhe special districts send reports io the county superintendent wh(/includcs them 

in his report to the State. / 


Powers in respect to transportation . — Transportation is usually prQvided 
by counties but not by city and by Special districts. This is due 
mainly to the small size of the latter and to the fact that in independ- 
ent districts maintaining elementary schodls only, the county as^mes 
the responsibility for providing transportation necessary to fulfill its 
obligation to provide high-school opportunity for the pupils of such 
districts. 
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Records and reports . — City and county superintendents send annual 
financial and statistical reports to the State Department of Educatior. 
The city superintendent sends copies of his repon to the county supei > 
intendent who includes it, as a separate item, in his annual report to 
the .State. Some special district boards report all financial and school 
statistics directly to the State Department, while others report to the 
county superintendent who incorporates these district data in his 
repiort to the State. 

• a 

PROCEDURES FOR CHANGING THE BOUNDARIES OF 
LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS ^ 

Special districts not encumbered by mdebtedness may, by vote of the 
people, rclitiquishl the Ic^ control of schools and come under the county 
board of educatita. City districts may, by contracting with the county 
board of educa^n to operate. the city schools, give up control of their 
schools, or may, by having their charters amended, relinquish their author- 
ity to maintain schools. Such an amendment requires a special act of the 
Legislature. 

Under the Tennessee constitution, legitiative action, required to change 
the toundarVes of a county, must be sanctioned by two-thirds of the quali- 
fied electors of the areas involved. Changes in the boundaries of dty and 
special districts require legislative action, but not always a vote of the 
electors. 

FACTORS ENCOURAGING AND DISCOURAGING THE ORGAN- 
IZATION OF SATISFACTORY LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 

In general, there are relatively few factors .encouraging or discouragmg 
the reorganization of administnitive units.' Attention has already been 
called to the State’s principal problem— the organization of attendance 
areas of adequate dzc- Insofar as this problem affects schools already under 
county control, its solution, which is relatively simple in that it requires 
only action of t^e county board of education, depends largely upon the 
ability of the coimty to fimmCe the erection of new buildings and the cur- ^ 
rent cost of needed transportation. The enlargement <rf attendant^ areas 
presents a problem much riiore difficult of solution when it involves the 
modification of school district boundaries, specially those of city and 
special school districts. ^ , 

City and special districts, particularly those maintaining elementary 
schools o^y, fiequeqtly constitute single attendance areas. J^e difficulty 
of modifying bouiflaries of such districts to include more territory has been 
cited pnder “Procedures for Oianging Boundaries.’’ It is possible,- how^ . 
ever, for dty and special districts to surrender control of.'schools to the 
county board of education: This, in effect, constitutes ^^Skttejjj^on of 
such district with the county district. The que epndititfir vritidi^erates 
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against consolidation under this procedure is that the sp>ecial district must 
continue in existence so long as it has any bonded indebtedness. At the 
present time, there is a definite tendency for smail indep>endent districts lo 
relinquish the control of their schools to the’eounty. • , ’ 

Table 77. Legq/ ^ovmons for chmging bmmdants of total school adminisirativ* units in* 

Ttnnessee, 1936 


Automatic changrs (by special 
Regulative act) 

1 

1 By election called on 
petidon of a percent- 
age of electors in ter- 
ritory 

• 

By concurrent acdon ol 
boards of education . 

1 . (3uingr boundaries of county * 

1 . Merge special dis- 

1. Merge cjdcs wiih 

1 

a 

2. Change boundaries of city and 

special districts * 

3. Annex territory to district of 

tricts, unencum- 
bered by indebted- 
ness, with county 
district 

• s 

county (by city dis- 
trict contracting 
* vrith county board 

to* - operate city 
schools) 

similar powers and duties. 
(Amend charters of city dis- 
tricts to relinquish* authority 
to maintain schoob) 

A Create s^ial school distrjcti ’ 
5. Merge special distritts," unen- 
cumbered by indebtedness, 
%rith county district 

A 

0 

V s ^ 

/ 


I TmncMcc cuntliiutbn require* tanaion of *uch IcRMUibn by vote of Iwo-ll/d* of qualified deciora of the 
•rcat ooncemed. I • 

• Vote of Hectort not required in all caaea. ^ 

• Some of which function only ai tiainf areas to 6nance new school buildinga. 

The smaller special districts are finding their financial obligations so 
heavy that they cannot adequatdy finahee the current cost ofxiperating 
their schools: In addition, the plan of distributing State aid to some degree 
favors the county unit. A large part of the Sjate -school funds is distrib- 
uted on the basis of average daily attendance and is, therefore, shared by 
all types of administrative units. There are certain special grants for (1) 
high schools, (2) superintendents’ salaries, and (3) the provision of a mini- 
mum 8-month term for elementary schools in all counties: These funds arc ^ 
distributed to the county units only; that is, they are not'shmed by any * 
city or special districts. As a result of these factors, the trend toward a 
county unit system oT administration is becoming niore pronounced. It b 
significant that this trend, u accompanied by the "formation of larger 
attendance areas. 
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The most important factors affecting the organization of local school 
units represented In this study are: (a) Geographic and topographic fea- 
. turcs, (h) existing patterns, of educational administrative organization, and 
(<■) sociological and economic factors arisipg from the composition of -the' 
population. Although only 10 States were included, the findings of ihb 
study will- probably have significance for other States -because the project 
States are fairly representative of the country as a whole. All but two of 
the generally recognized Divisions of States are represented: Pennsylvania 
from the Middle Atlantic Division; Ohio and Illinois from the East North 
Central Division; North Carolina from the South Atlantic Division; Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee froin the East South Central Division; Arkansas and 
Olu^oma from the West South Central Division;' Arizona from the Moun- 
tain Division; and California from the Pacific Division. The two Divisions/ 
not represented in the study are the New England Division and the West 
North Central Division. . 1 ' 

Mast of the p^tt^rns of school unit organization which have resulted from 
local geographical conditions or regional traditions are included in the 
study. The ^o exceptions are the administrative structure in which a 
supervisory union forms an intermediate unit, and that structure in which 
the entire county forms a single basic unit. ' 

The. total populadon of the 10 States studied is .42,673,468. Thus, 
although the 10 States constitute only ^1 percent ,of the total number of 
States, they include 35 percent of the total^pulation of the United States. 

It is probable that in the population qf the States studied practically all 
of the religious, racial, economic, vocational, and cultural groups to be - 
' found in the entire UnitediStates.are represented. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 

In considering the sociological and economic composition of the 10 
States, two groups of factors are important: The first group includes those 
factors which affect the need for education and, therefore^ help determine 
ihc extent Of the task of providing education; and the second group, those 
-affecting the States financial ability and its effort to provide the needed 
education. 

FACTORS AFFECTING THE NEED FOR PROVIDING EDUCATION 

T/u amount and density oj population, — The populations of the 10 States 
studied range from approximately one-half mill^inn Arizona to nearly 10 
million in Pennsylvania. In most of these S^es the population is not 
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incrcasinR with suflkicnt rapidity to affect seijously the need for education 
Only 3 of the 10 States — Arizona, California, afid North Carolina — showed 
an increase in population from 1920 to’ 1930 of 20 percent or moir. The 
State in which such increase has most directly affected educational need i« 
California, with an increase of about 65 percent from 1920 to 1930. 

In determining the difficulty of providing education, density of popula- 
tion is equally as important as, if not more important than, the total po|i- 
ulation. It is considerably easier to group pupUs into large and effectivr 
schools and school units in States such as Pennsylvania with a densit>’ nf 
population of 215 persons per square mile, or Ohio with a density of 163. 
than in a State such as Arizona with a density of only 4. 

Natintt and raaal groups . — States having a large population of foreign- 
bom or native whites of foreign parentage often find the task of providing 
education more difficqlt because of varying educational needs. ; In Illinois 
15 percenHJTihe population is foreign*bom and approximately 30 percent 
of foreign or mixed parentage. In Pennsylvania approximately 13 percent 
is foreign*bom .jtnd nearly 27 percent of foreign or mixed parentage. In 
Arizona only 57 percent of the population is native white, while 26 percent 
is Mexican. Clearly, the educational needs of the Mexican population 
differ from those of the native white population. The group to be educated 
in Kentucky, with 90 percent of the population native wWte and mostly 
of native parentage, is relatively homogeneous.' - 

The presence of a large population of Negroes tends to increase the 
educational load when separate schools are maintained. The States in 
which Negroes represent large percentages of the total population are 
North Carolina with 29 percent, Arkansas, with 26 percent, and Tennessee, 
with 18 percent. ^ 

Residerut oj population . — ^The 10 States vary widely in respect tb^tiie dis- 
tribution of their population in urban cbmmunitics, in villages, and on 
farms. The percentage of the population living in urban communities 
ranges from 21 in Arkansas to 74 in Illinois. The population in California, 
Illinois, Ohio, and Pennsylvania is predominantly urban, while that in 
Arizona, Arkansas, Kentucky, and North Carolina is predominantly rural. 
It is recognized that sutistics revealing the percenuges of population in 
rural and urban areas are ndt necessarily leliable'guides to the extent to 
which rural reridence affecu the educational problem. Illinois, with 74 
percent of its population in urban areas, is an illustration. . Approximately 
44 percentof the total poj^ation lives in Chicago, a single school adminis- 
trative unit. The remaiifflpg 30 percent which is urban population is 
concentrated inonly a frftr urban areas, including one city with a popula- 
tion of more than 100,000. In Illinois the operation of local school units is 
to a greater degree by rural residence than it would be in a State 
having an urbaq population as large as that of Chicago scattered in a num- 
ber of small places. Compared with Illinois, Arizona has a relatively small 

urban population (34.4 percent), but 43 percent of the people in Arizona 
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live in villages and only percent on farms. To some extent this erouping 
of population in cities and villages offsets the very low density of the popula- 
tion in Arizona. Although large percentages of their population live in 
urban centers, Pennsylvania and Ohio have relativ^rly large percentages 
living in villages, many of which constitute small school units unable to 
supply all desirable educational services. 

School population . — The relation between the number of children needing 
education and the number of adults who pay the cost is a signihcani indica- 
tion of the extent of the educational burden in a State. The percentage of 
the total State population 5 to 19 years of age ranges from 23 in California 
to 37 in North Carolina. (See table 78 B.) 1 he number of persons 5 to 20 
years of age for each 1,000 persons.21 to 65 years oPage is 399 in C'.alifomia 
and 861 in North Carolina. If other factors were equal. North Carolina 
would have to put .forth more than tw-ice as much effort as Ciilifomia to 
supply educational services. There are 574 persons 5 to 20 years of age to 
each 1,0(X) persons 21 to 65 years of age in the United States. This ratio 
is exceeded in Arizona, .Arkansas, Kentucky, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. 

School attendance . — ^The proportion of children in the several age groups 
who attend school varies. California, Illinois. Ohio, and Pennsylvania are 
educating more than 97 percent of all persons 7 to 1 3 years of sgft These 
States differ, however, in respect to the percentages of pupils older than 13 
years who are attending school. California, for example, has 97 percent of 
all persons 14 and 15 years of age and 82 percent of those 16 and 17 years 
of age in school, as compared with Pennsylvania’s 91 percent and 49 per- 
cent. California, Ohio, and Oklahoma are the only States of the 10 in' 
which more than 60 percent of children 16 and 17 years of age. attend 
school. 

Illiteracy . — The pcrcenUge of illiteracy is an indication of educational 
need. In general, those States with large proportions of Negroes or foreign- 
bom whitds' have high percenuges of illiteracy. The percenuge of 
illiteracy for all groups in Arizona is 10, but for the native white group 
only 0.5. In Arkansas the percenuge of illiteracy is 3.5 for native whites, 
as compared with 16 for Negroes. In Ohio the 'percentage of illiteracy for 
all groups is only 2.3, but for foreign-bom whites it is 11.6. 

ECONOMIC ABILITY AND EFFORT OF THE STATES TO PROVIDE 

EDUCATION 

Mtasuref of economic ability and effort . — ^There are indices which give a 
general idea of the ability, and other indices which khow the efforts of the 
Sutes to provide education. Dau, provided in uble 78 C, on the ability 
and effort of the project States to provide* educational opportunity should 
be regarded as suggestive rather than definitive. California, Illinois, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania rank relatively high on practically all measures of eco- 
nomic ability and on measures of effort, while* Arkansas, Kentucky, North 
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Carolina, and Tennessee rank fairly low. The close relationship beiwr< Vr 
the ranks of Slates on measures of ability and their ranks on measut^‘<if ^ ' 
effort may be due to the fact that States sfsending large amounts per pupil 
for education are doing so because thfy.are able to do so. From 1921 lo 
1932 Pennsylvania and Arkansas annually spent, oft the avera^, practicallv 
the same percentage of their respective tax resources for schools: 1 hr 
percentage ‘in Pennsylvania was 25' and in Arkansas 24. In 1932 Penn- 
sylvania spent 178*76 for each pupdl enrolled,'’ while Arkansas spent onlv 
$24.08. It probably required more effort for Arkansas, which ranks I owcai 
of the project States in taxpaying ability, to pay ihe.smiller amount th.m 
for Pennsylvania, which ranks highest in taxpaying ability, to pay ihr 
larger amount. 
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Table 78. — Sociological and economic Jactors considered in studying the 10 States: (JB) PopulaUrn 
< oj school age ^ 1930^ 


. ^ State 

, Number 
of persons 
5-20 years 
of age to 
each 1.000 
persons 

21-65 

years of 
*ge * 

PercenU^e of. 
population 

Percentage of persons in various age group? 
attending school 

l^der 

>f7^rs 

5-19 

years 

•# 

.7-13 

years 

14-15 

years 

16-17 

yean 

18-20 

years^ * 

1 

% 

t 

4 

S 

• 

7 

8 

Continental United 
States a 

Arizona 

Arkansas. 

California 

Illinois 

Kentucky 

Nbr^h Carolina..^ 

Ohio ... 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

• •' 

574 

*9.3 

‘ ' 

29.5 

95.3 

88.8 

57.3 

21.4 ^ 

615 

753 

399 

487 

695 

' W, 

^ 517 

704 
592 
700 

% 

. 11.5 

11.3 

7. 1 

8. 1 
11.2 

> 12.3 
8.6 
11.0 

9.3 
10.8 

1 — 

■ 30.6 
34.5 

V 23.3 
^ 26,8 
32.7 

■ M 

33.2 

30.1 

33.0 

90.8 
90:6 

. 97.6 

• 97.7 

91.2 

^ 93.0 

97.9 

94.3 

97.3 
91.7 

85.4 

84.9 
• 97.2 

92.4 
. 82.5 

79.1 
96. 6 • 

88.9 

91.2 

85.2 

56.6 
59.5 

' 82.1 

57.1 
^49.2 

> 4^.3 

67.7 
^.2 

"48.6 

53.2 

22. 

11b 

• 32. ' 

- 19 g 

19. 1 

19.2 
22. S 
25.^ 

17.2 
19. w 


I All data in this table, except cok 2, are from the following publicatbn: 

United Statct. Department of G>mmerce. Bureau of the Centui. Fifteenth CenaiTi^of the United Suiet. 
1930. Waihington, United Siatct Government Printing Office. 1931. Vol. I, Population. 

* Diwton. Howard A. Equaiizaiion of Educational Opportfinity Through the Harriaon-Fletcher Bill. Waih- 
.. ington. National Education Ataociation, 1935, 5 p. Mimeog.* 
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In considering the economic ability and the effort of States to provid<- / 
educational opportunity, the relationships of abUity and effort to other ^ 
factors affecting the educational burden should not be overlooked. Appar- 
ently, States with relatively low economic ability have relatively heavy 
educational burdens. Among the 48 Stales, Tennessee ranks from 39tli 
to 43d on the seVeral measures of economic ability. It has a high ratio of 
children of school age to adults, a large percentage of rural population, a 
high percentage of Negro population^ and a comparatively high percentaqc 
of illiteracy. Arkansas, Kentucky, North Carolina, and Oklahoma arc 
other States in which the educational load is heavy, and the economi. 

A ability to carry the burden is relatively low. 

' TYPES OF LOCAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 

f 

Legal* classifications ' of school districts. — With three exceptions, the legal 
designations of types of school districts Jnjone Project State arc not uscil 
in any other project State. The exceptions arc: “Common-school district” 
(Arizona, IllinoU, and Oklahoma) ; “city district” (California, Ohio, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee); and “county district” or “county” (all projen 
States), frequendy, the same legd designation in two States presents i\vi» 
different organizations. For example, the “conunon-school district” in 
Arizona legally may provide elementary education only, while the “com- 
mon-school district” in Illinois may provide both elementary and secondary- 
education; the “countyf-district” in Ohio is an intermediate unit, while in 
North ‘Carolina it b a (>asic adminbtrative unit. On the other hand, dis- 
tricts having similSrlSrganiza^ powers, and relationshipis bear different 
names m diffdtent States. For example, the “city dbtrict” in Tennessee 
and the “inyiendent district’.’ in Kentucky are simUar in many rcspects, as 
are the “dependent majority dbtricts” in Oklahoma and the “rural and 
village dbtricts” in Ohio. . 

^ Each of the project States has a different legal basb for clasJffying dbtricts. 

In Pennsylvania they are classified on the basb of pop^ation, as first- 
second-, third-, or fourth-class dbtricts. In Ohio they are classified partly 
on the basb of populadon, partly on the basb of assessed valuation, and 
pardy on the basb of whether an incorporated village or city b included. 

In Oklahbnm, dbtricts are classified on the basb of whether an incorporated 
city or town b included, and also on the basb of the manner in which dbtricts 
were established. In Illihob, the legal classification b based pardy upon 
the population of dbtricts, pardy on the manner in which districts were 
established, and — in the case of high-school dbtricts — ^pardy upon the level 
of sc^l work maintained. In California and Arizona, aU school dbtricts, 
exclj^w of junior college dbtricts, are classified as elementary dbtricts or 
as high-school dbtricts. In th^ two States, however, both elementary and 

high-school dbtricts are classified also^on bases other than the level of school 
work offered. 
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An analysis of the organization, functions, powers, and duties of districts 
in the project States (see table 79) reveals that the similarities between 
districts are as striking as the differences. As indicated in chapter III, 
-these similarities form the basis W a classifil^tion of school districts useful 
in analyzing the administrative^ structure of public education in the several 
States. Although any important item on which districts show marked 
similarities or differences might be used as a basis for classification, arfSdeal 
classifTcation would indicate (1) the functions of a district, and (2) the place 
occupied by it in the administrative structure of the State school system. 
For reasons pointed out in chapter III, it is felt that, under existing con- 
ditions, the nearest approach to this ideal is a classification showing (1) 
whether a district is an intermediate or a basic unit, and (2) whether a 
basic unit is dependent or independent.' In classifying districts in the 
project States on these bases, difficulties were encountered in some States 
in distinguishing between dependent and independent districts and between 
the county as a basic unit and the county as an intermediate unit. These 
difficulties described in the following paragraphs. 

• See chapter IIL ' . " » 
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3. Junior-college district Unit for su{>port and sdminittrstion Grades 13 and 14 I Governing board 

of secondary education in grades i 
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I/)CAL SCHOOL UNITS 


AdministraHvf depnulence and ‘tndeptmUnct of basic admmstratiot lou/. _ 
UfuaHy there is littk, if any, idifficulty in identifying independent' ui its 
bccai^ they arc entirely free from all supervision or control, except U ai 
exercised by the State. In many Statn there is no difficulty in determimne 
whether distrtets are dependent. ATthough dbtricta in lUinoU exen ,sr 
coimderable local autonomy, every administrative unit in the State, exo pt 
Chicago, is to some degrpe responsible to the county superintendent, as !he 
officer of thejntermediare unit. Since no matter affecting a local dUu.ct 
can be referrrf to the Stare department <rf education except through ihe 
county superintendent, districts in Illinois, except Chicago, have be.-n 
classified as dependent. In some States districts which, according to the 
^nition stated in chapter U I, shouId.be classified as dependent are ^ 
pearly autonomous that there may be some-hedtancy in so classifying them 
In California, the county superintendent, the county board of education, 
the county board of supervisors, th^ county auditor, knd the county tieasurer 
have certsun,rcsponsibUities and functions in connecrion with the operation 
of all school districts within the county. In Pennsylvania, the couniv 
superintendenr has no jurisdiction over dependent districts other than lo 
supervise classroom instruction. In spite of the administrative ^aknea 
of the intermediate units in Cafifomia and Pennsylvania, all hJtunm m 
California and those basic units subject to the educational supervision of 
Ure county superintendent in Pennsylvania have been classified as depend- 
t. It is thought that the situation in which the units iii these two Stairs 
operate is totally different from the one in which a district having no rela- • 
tion^ps with any unit other than the State operates. 

DistiHgws/dng between the county as a basic wut and the amn^ of an iniermediai, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, arid Tennessee the county, as a bacic 
administrative unit, and in Ohio, OUahoma; and Ptnosylvania the county, 
M an inten^iate unit, embraces thar territory of the dvU county not 
induded in independent school administrative units. 


NormaUy there is Uttle difficulty in deciding whether a county, function- 
mg M a scl^l unit, is an intermediate or a basic unit. In most cases it 
^relatii^ easy to determine whether the officers of a county ic^ tiflr 
are primarily concerned with supervising the operation of basic ad^ist^- 
dve imits or with t^ direct support and adniinistradon of srlinnif Xwp 
situations in which It may appear difficult to decide whether a county is 
functioning as an intermediate' or as a basic uftit are (1) when the coiintv, 
functmi^ as a basic unil, is divided into subdistricts which may be con- 
fused with the dependent districts within, a county functioning as an inter-/ 
mediate unit; and (2) when the officers id the county, functioning as an 
intermediate unit have, in addi^ to their piWy function of supervising 

administrative units, a secondary respo«sibUity for diiecdy administering 
. some schools. 


The difference between the county as a basic an<^ ad intermediate 
umt may be Ulustrated by the respective situations in Kentwky apd Ohio. 
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tn Kentucky »mc of the county school units are divided info subdistricts, 
each with its own trustee. ^ Although these trustees have certain functions, 
ihey exercise no powers which are not i(ubject to ultimate control by the 
educational officers of the county. For example, the trusty of subdistricts 
mainuining elementary schools only, may nominate teachersW those schools, 
but the teachers are appointed by’ the count>* board of education. The 
ultimate authority for administering schools rests wth the county board of 
education, and thp subdistrict organization is ’merely a device for exercis- 
ing that authority. The county school unit in Kentucky, therefore, is a 
liosic' administrative unit. In Ohio, the county superintendent nominates 
teachers for schools in local districts under the jurisdiction of the county, ^ 
but thcK tekcKers arc elected by the local boards'^ education. The 
ultimate authority for directly administering schools rests with the local 
lioards of education and not with the county. Therefore, in Ohio, the 
county is an intermediate unit and the districts under its Jurisdiction are 
dependent units. 

Examples of the situation in which a count>’ functions as an intermediate 
,unit and alio directly tnaintains some schools are found in Arizona and 
Oklahoma. Siixe the primary function of (he county superintendent is 
the “general oversight” of school districts within- the county boundaries, 
the county in Arizona is an intermediate unit. In many counties in Ari- 
zona there is tcixitory which, because of sparse population, is not organized 
into school districts. As part of the county superintendent’s responi^bility 
for “general oversight” of education within the county, he is responsible for 
providing educational opportunities for^childrenjiving in the unorganized 
territory of the county by maintaining accommodation schools (usually 
small, 1 -teacher schools). Although the county in Arizona thus performs 
some of the fuiKtions of a basic administrative unit, these are secondary to, 
and logically a part ol^, its.fuiKtions as an intermediate unit. The primar>’ 
function of the county superintetxlent in Oklahoma is likevsise the super- 
vision of dependent administrative units within the county. In Oklahoma 
separate schooU must be maintained for Vhites and Negroes. Since m«t 
districts under the jurisdiction of the county artf so small that they can 
maintain school for the majority race only, the responsibility for supporting 
And for a dminis teriifg minority, schools in all dependent districts within 
the-oounty u given to the county. Thus, as in Arizona, the county in Okla- 
homa, serving primarily as an intermediate unit, docs perform some func- 
tions of a basic administrative unit. 

Tkt pontim ^ tkt atmty as an mUrmediaU wot . — In the, 10 project States 
the a m ou n t of authority exercised by the county as an intermediate unit 
varies conaderably. In Pennsylvania and 'California the county is largely 
a service organization performing for dependent units functions which they 
are not, organized to perform themselves. Even jp Illinois, where ^ 1 school 
umtsaren^sponsiblemsome degree to the county superintendem^tEe county 
as an inter mediate unit has no direct authority over schools or school districts. 
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Although* grnrrally speaking, in none of ijic proj^i Stales fuing the coum 
as an intermrdiate unit is the county legacy given difcci^^^ministrati\. 
authority over de^ndent unii^ it occupies a strategic position in the ati 
^ ministration of public education, especially in rural areas. . It is poj^ibl^ 
for county superintendents of counties, functioning as intermediate umTv 
to be exceedingly influential in guiding •\hc educational progress of ili- 

• districts uijder their supervision. The findings of the study seem to mdicat* 

* that ih States with many administrative units having small enrollments an<l 

employing few teachers, the operating efficiency of such units U greatU 
improved, ^when they are under the supervisory jurisdiction of an inter- 
mediate unit. 

Although there are no ivv-o project .States exactly alike in respect to th«- 
organization and operation of administrative units, it is possible to classify 

• the 10 States into three groups on the basis of the position occupied by the 
intermediate \njii in'the State school system: 

(1) Kentucky, North Carolina, and Tennessee have no intermediate 
units. , In these States the county, functions as the basic administra- 
tive unit. • ^ . 

In Arizona, Illinois, and California, the county as an intermediate'' 
unit some degr^f of jurisdictioii over all basic units within its 
boundaries. These three States differ among themselves in respect 
to the authority and mode of operation of the intermediate ui\ii^ 
but are alike in that all basic units have some rclatioiuhip with an 
intermediate unit. In Illinois the township, functions as a sub- 
intermediate unit between the county gnd the dependent units. 

(3) In Oklahoma, * Ohio, and Pennsylvania the intermediate units 
have jurisdiction over some, but npt all, basic units. Id these 
States tte units under the jurisdictioi^f the intermediate unit are 
in most cases the small basic admini^ati^ units. 

' Arkansas ha? not been classified in arty of the above groups because of 
the pt^uliar conditions existing withiii the State. Thert u leg;al provision., 
for an intermediate unit having jurisdiction over all basic uiflts wkhin its 
boundaries, and,’ therefore, Arkansas, theoretically.^- should be classified 
'with Arizona, Illinois, and California. However, since the substitution yf 
the coVinty court and the county examiner for the county board of educa- 
tion and the county superintendent, the uucrmcdiatc unit in Arkansas,' has 
been practically nonexistent. Recent changes in the school law, which 
make the office of coim^y examir\er a full-time position, indii^^c that the 
•county as an intermediate unit is again becoming a real factor in the admin- 
istration of 'education in Arkansas. 






HUMBER and ^IZE OF LOCAli SCHOOL UNITS. 

I f 

-* *. % . ^ , 

In 1J35, the number'trf pupils enrolled in the sdiools of the StAte^ studied 
was 9,377,766, and the number of teachers employed, J8’8,951. Of the 
28,619 administrative units in the 10 States^ 28,344 m a in ta in ed ^||u)ols while 
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*75 did not. The statistics revealing the number of- schools are not com- 
plete, 9 Sutes reported 47,250 schools. For t%»x> of these States, hovv- 
rveri(Ohio and Pennsylvania), only schools under thp supcr\’ision of the 
rounty superintendent are reported. In scvTral States-data were hot avail- 
able for a few administrative units. 

' the SIZE .OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 

Three measuses have been used ^ considering the size of local sthcwl 
adhtinisirative .units; Area, number of pupUs enrolled, and mlmber of 
teachers employed. From the standpoiift of indicating the brobable 
rflkiency ofschfllbl dbtricts, the number^ of pupils enrolled and the number 
of teachers employetf are more iniportant than area. The findings of this, 
study concerning the relationships between the size of school districts and 
'their ^ucauonai efficiency are discussed in chaptec XV; 

TABii SO.— Loral rrhool odmtmtUaltrr «dif bf Ugal diilnbuud acroidtng to ofirol-' 
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Table W— Local school administrative units by legal designation distributed according to ab.- i 
ing relationships, jor 10 States^ /ftSJ— Continued 
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Table M.—Numbtr and pfrcentage.oj administrativt units maintaining high uh >/j 

only, distribuUd on ^ basis oj tnroltnm^ per unit. Jot 3 StaUs,* * J^^35 


Number aod percent of local acbool adminittrativc units maintaininit h:. 
•cbooU only in — 


Pupili enrolled per unit | Arizona 


Number 


I 

% 

\i . 

i. 


> 

6-ior, 

•41-20 : 

21-30 

31-50 

51-100 

101-150 

vjsi-200 

201-250 

251-300 ........ 

301-400 

401-500 y... 

. SOM. 000 

* 1.000-1.500 

1.501-2.000 

2.001- 3.0DO 

3.001- 4.000..*.. 

4.001- 5.000 

More loan 5,000. 

\ ' Toill...,. 




59 


Pcrcenf 


1.7 

1.7 
J1.9 
16.6 
20.3 
11 . 9 > 
10.1 

3.4 

3.4 

6.6 

6.8 


1.7* 


1.7 


100.0 


California * 


Number 


1‘ 

1 

14 
31 
22 
14 
‘ 10 
23 

It. 

19 

13 

12 

6 

3 

2 
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Percent 


llUnou 


Number Percent 


0.4 

.4 

5.8 

13.0 

9.1 
5.8 

4.2 

9.5 

6.6 
22.4 
f.9 

5.4 

5.0 

2.5 

1.2 
.8 


100 0 


3 

3 
6 
8 

27 
166 
100 
69 
33 
18 
24 
18 

28 
10 

4 
2 
4 


1 

— fc — 

524 


0.6 

.6 

« 1.1 

1.5 

5.2 
31.7 
.19.1 
13.1 

6.3 

3.4 
-4.6 
3.4 
5.3 
1.9 

.8 

.4 

.8 


Total 


Number 1 Per. ^ 


.2 


100 0 


3 

3 

35 

191 

143 

98 

53 

30 

49 

38 

86 

29 

18 

14 

10 

4 
3 


824 
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inn n 


Stater hav&no uniia maintaining high tcbooli only. 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahcma. Pennsylvania, ind Tenneaaee« 

• Data for 1935-36. 


These Sutes are: Arkansas, Kentuck% 
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The size of admimstranve units in s$ihre miles f~ Although it was not possible 
to get complete data on the area of school administrative units in all project 
Statd, sufficient information was reportecTIR indicate that there is great 
variation in their size of school units. The mean area of administrative 
uni^s ranges from 4.7 square miles in Illinois to 262 square miles in Arizona 
Approximately 60 percent of all districts in Arkansas, 56 percent ib Okla^ 
homa, 45 percent in Pennsylvania, and 93 percent^n Illinois are iMs^riiari ^ 
11 square miles in area. None of the districts in Illihob, 1.6 percent in 
Arkansas, 0.3 percent in Oklahoma, and 0.3 percent in Pennsylvania have 
'more than 100 square miles; None of the independent units in Kentucky 
^ is more than 50 square miles, and 82 percent are between 6 and 25 square 
miles in area; in contrast; none of the couijty units is less than lOQ square ' 
miles, and 60 percent are befween.250 and- 500 square miles in area. •• 

'The size of administrative uniU measured hf enrollment. — When the size of 
administrative units is measured by enrollment, the lO' States tend to fall 
into thiM general groups based on the prevailing*'Size of these units within - 
. the St/tes. * - , ’ 

•* (l)Tfi’Arizona,_ Arkansas, California, Illinois, ^d Oklahoma, 65 per- 
, cent or iriorc of all school districts report enrollments of 100 or 
fewer. The percentages by States arc; Arizona, 66; Arkansas, 74; 
California, 70;'lllinoi^ 91; and 'Oklahoma, 78. In Arizona* 27 
percent; Arkansas, 11 percent; California, 34 percent; Illinois, 70 
'percent; and in OUahoma, 2,2 percent of the districts report cnroll- 
^<^ts*bM0 or fewer. 

. fl) In Ohio 59 percent and in Pennsylvania 55 perccqt of the districts 
have enrolltjjents of more .than 100 and fewer than 500. In Ohio 
23 percent and' in Pennsylvania 17 percent of the districts have 
enrollments of fewer than 100, while in Ohio 18 percent and in 
fPennlylvania 27 percent have emtollments of more than *500. 

(3) In Kentucky, North Carolina, and Tennessee 65 percent or more* 

. ■ of the districts have enrpUments of 500 or more pupils. This is 

due to the fact that in these States the county functions as a basic 
unit* All*otthe districts in North Carolina, 66 percent in Ken- 
^ mcky, and 82 percent in Tennessee have enrollments of 500 or 
more. In these three *Stat« the percentages of districts with 
enrollments of 2,000 or more are: Kentucky, 36; North Carolina,. 

78; and Tennessee, 55. ' - 

“ 

The sizf ef administrative units measured by the number of Uachers employed.— 
When the size of administradve uriits is measuitd by the number of teach- 
ers per unit, the 10 States again fall'into three ggrjoups baaed on the pre- 
. vailing size of such units within the States. " 

(1) In Arizona, Arkansas, Califorpia, Illinois, and Oklahoma approxi- 
mately 75 percent or more" of the districts en^jloy from 1 to 5 
^ teachers. The peircentages by States are: Arizona, 75; Arkansas, 

83; California, 75; Illihois, 90; and Oklahoma, 83. 'The proportion 

J ' ' ■ ■ * j . ■ ' , ^ ■ 
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of the districts in • each of these five States empIo\ing only one 
teacher are: Arizona, 36 percent; Arkansas,- 52;/California, 44; 
Illinois, 81; and Oklahoma,’ 51. 

• (2) In-Ohio 64 percent and in Pennsylvania 59 percent of the districts 
. employ- from 6 to 40 teachers. These States also have fairly large 
percentages of districts employing from 2 to 5 teachers: Ohio, 23; ^ 

and Pennsylvania, 25. Relatively few of the districts^ in these 
States employ only 1 teacher (Ohio, 2 percent; and Pennsylvania, 

' 4.7 percent) or more than 100 teachers (Ohio, 2.0> percent; and j 

Pennsylvania, 2.8 percent). 

(3) In Kentucky, North C^roliha, and Tenne.ssee the percentages of 
.the districts employing 40 or more teachers are: Kentucky, 49; • 
North Carolina, 89; and Tennessee, 62. The percentages of the 
. « districts employing 100 or more teachers are: Kentucky, 18;., - 
North Caroling, 55; and Tenne^ce, 44. 

THE SIZE OF ATTENDANCE AREAS 
► 

■fhe nzf oj schools . — Some of the project States fpund it impossible to ► I 
secure data on the %ij^ of attendance areas and on enrollments by schools. 

The data on > the' of schooh as measured by the number of teachers 
are not complete “ ^see table 90), Ohio and- Pennsylvania reported the •> 
number ^f leanlfers employed for only those schools in dcp>endcnt districts. 
Kentucky reported the number of teachers employed for only those schools 
in county jaistricts. Since the county as an intermediate unit in Ohio and 
•iri Pennsylvania and the county as a basic unit in Kentucky embrace 
mainly ruray temtory, the data presented for' these States reflect only 
partially the conditions in schools loca,ted in urban areas. .. . 

In spite of the incompleteness of the data on the number of teachers per 
Khoob-'two conclySibns may be drawn: Firsts that extremely large per-'- 
cfciitages of schools in the project States are very small,; and, second, that ^ 
small districts normally have small schools, but that it does not necessarily 
follow -that large districts have large schools. - • ' ^ 

In five of the nine States fbr whicli information is available, more than 
half of the schools- reported are 1 -teacher schools. The percentages are as ^ < 
follows: Kentucky, 74; Pennsylvania, 64; Arkans^, 58; Ohio, 55; and 
Oklahoma, 54. In’ the bther four States reporting, the pertentages of 
schools having only one teacher ace: Tennessee, 44; Arizona, 36; Cali- 
fornia, 33; and North Carolina, .28. In these nine States the percentage 
of 2-teacher schools ranges from 10 in Pennsylvania. to 27 in 'Tennessee. 

In seven of the nine ^tates, more than half of the schools repdlrt<;d have one 
or two teachers: Kentucky, 89 percent; Pennsylvania, 75 percent; Arkan- ' 

79 percent; Ohio, 67 percent; Oklahoma, 77 percent;' Tennessee, 71 
percent; and Arizona, 53 percent. In California and North C^rolin^, the 
percentages schools with one or two teachers are, respectively, 45 and 49. 
California reports the largest percentage (28) of schools with 10 or more * 
teachers. In Arkansas, Tennessee, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania, the 
percentages of schools with 10 or more teachers range from 5 to 7.3, and in 
North Caroling, Ohio, and Arizona, from 11 tq 14. T, * 
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Whe problem of the 1-teac^er schools . — In view of the fact tViat it is practically 
impossible to provide, in a 1-teacher school, the education^ offerings es- 
sential fo/a well-balanced school program, the multiplicity of 1 -teacher 
scl^ols in the States studied constitutes a serious problem. The number ol • 
J-ftacher schools reported for nine of the project States is *24,998, with an 
.enrollment of 777,601 pupils. These chilciren are not receiving the educa- 
tional opportunity to which'they are entided. It is significant that in prao- 
^tically all of the States studied, 'the number of 1-teachef schools has l)ecii 
steadily reduced during the period from 1920 to 1936 (see table 91j,' with a 
striking reduction in several States: During the 16-year period, the num- 
ber of 1-room buildings in North Carolina was reduced from 4,174 to 1,16H. 
and in Pennsylvania, from 10,254 to 5,855.^ In the country as a whole^he 

humfier of l-rtx)m buildings was reduced firom 189,227 in 1920 to 133'^223 

in 1936. ' ’ 

, ; ■ - • 

THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN ATTENDANCE AREAS AND 
. . ^ ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS • 

Effect of size of school The data presented indicate that, in all of the 

States stiidied 'iirtany attendance^ireas and administrative units fall below 
desirable standards of size. As these States institute programs for enlarging 
such units to meet -desirable standards, their specific problems mgy be'e.x- 
pected tp vary. In Kentucky, North Carolina, and Tennessee large per-i' 
cehtages of their adminiVrative. units have sufficient numbers^ of pupils and 
teachers to make possifife the establishment of schools adequate in size; 
.however, many of the existing schools ip these States are very small. Al- 
though the problem is mainly one of erilarging attendance areas, it may 
become nece^ary to change boundaries of some of the existing adminis- 
tratis Units. The *probrem of enlarging administrative units is not so 
pressing in Kentucky, ’^'rth Carolina, and Tennessee as in those States 
in* which many existing administrative units are small in terms of area, 
enrollment, an;l '.nutnber of reaches. In Illinois, 'Arkansas, Ol^ahomai 
Ohio, Pennsylvania,, and CalifoAia, iViany school districts are so small that, 
even if all.pupils within each district attended a given school, the school 
would not be of sufficienusize to be educationally efficient*. Accordingly, 

, in these States it will^ie necessary to enlarge adininistrative units before 
much progress can be pade in iniproving attendance areas. Because of the 
large area and sparse p^ulatlon of Arizona, it is probable that relatively 
httle iittprovement. in cithey attendance arcM or administrative units can 
be scoured merely jby inci^asing the arcas‘of such units. Tn many parts of 
Arizona a school unit with enough pupils to form a’ single schoorof adequate 
size Would be so large in area that the transportation of pupjls from the 
outlying portions of the unit to a cenWal school would be practically 
imposlible. In the more thickly settled- pifftions of Arizona, however, 
much improvement can be made in the organization of school units. ' 
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258 ' LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 

Levels of work provided hy school units . — One interesting aspect of thtOr^l.i- 
tionship of attendance areas to administrative units is the level of education 
. offered by school districts. In Arizona and California; certain distri< ts 
- are restricted to the offering of elementary-school work. In other, prdfrct 
States most school districts are legall^ authorized to provide both'*elemrn- 
tary and secondary' education, but, in pract^e, a great many distri< n 
support only the elementary grades. Although 11,232 common-schnol 
districts in Illinois arc legally authorized to offer both elementary and hieli- 
school work, 10,750, or 91 percent, offer only elementary work. Eighiv- 
one percent of the districts in Oklahoma, J2 percent in Arkansas, 72 per- ‘ 
cent in Pennsylvania, 41 percent in C5hjo, and 37 percent in Tennessee 
fnaintain elementary schools only. Irt all of the project States provision • 
is made for educadon on the secondary school level for pupils living in 
districts not maintaining high schools. In many cases,' howett^er, adequate 
"transportation facilities aft not provided, and the faa that high schools 
are not conveniently located for pupils being transported has a generally 
discouraging effect on attendance, 

4 ' 

EXISTING LEGAL, PROVISIONS FOR CHANGING THE ORGAN- 
IZATION OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNitS ' 

• ^ 

Legal provisions for changing the boundaries or for otherwise modifying 
the organization of lotfal school urlits indicate that there has been a recog- 
nition of thtVmeed for improving the organizatiqn of locaf school units. An 
analysis of the results of the application of ii these provisions, “rowever, 
reveals that the problem of securing needed improvements has not been 
solved^ ‘.It is relatively easy for teards of ed^q^on. to make any needed 
changes in the attendance areas*under (heir cdlid^Vfor Usually only action 
by the board of education concerned,is necessary. In sharp contcaist 4o. the 
simplicity of the provisions for changing the> organization of attendance 
areas are the diverse, rigid, and complex prQvisjbns for altering the organ- 
ization of administrative units. ' ' . ■ . 

TYPES OF PROVISIONS FOR* CHANGIN^ THE ORGANIZATION OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS " .. 

. In the project States there are legal provisions for m^in^'a ^^iety of 
changes in the organization of ^nmnistratlve units. ^ The changes fo^hich 
provision is made may be clarified ail^follows<sce table 92): ' 

(1) Nonbdundary changes. • ' . . 

I (2) Formadon of joint districts for specific purposes. ' 

^ (3) Creation of new districts. 

• (4) Ahnexatiot) qf: » . . 

^ • (a) Parts of district^ ' • 

(b) Entire districts. * . . c 
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^ (5) Dissolurion of districts or detachment of original districts from con- 

solidated districts. 

Sonboundary changes. — Generally, in the project States, provision has been 
made for improving the in^maj organization of administrative units with- 
out altering their boundaries. .Some provisions of this type arc relatively 
unimptortant. ' In Ohio a rural district may, under certain conditions, vote 
<o become a village district. Thb is no more than a change in name and 
results in no real modification in the internal organization* of the district 
A much more important provision 4s that permitting districts under the 
jurisdiction of inteimediate units to become exempt from the supervision of 
such units. Provisions for this' type of change are found in Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Oklahoma. In Oklahoma the incorporation of a city or of a 
town (no matter how-j^nall) within a dependent dUtrict and- the provision 
of 4 years of high-achool work makes the district inde^ndent by exempting 
it from the supervision of the county superintendent. When the popula- 
tion of a dependent district in Ohio or Pennsylvania reaches 5,000, such a 
district, automatically in Ohio and by action o^ the boaijd of education in 
Pennsylvania, becomes exempt from th<^ supervision of the county superin- 
tendent. ' ' 

Another important type, of provision not affecting the boundaries of‘ 
administrative units is th^t p>ermitting the consolidation or centralization of 
schools within an administrative unit. . In Ohio the law provides for the 
centralizadon of schools within a district by a vote of the electors in the 
district. In some project States such a centralization is depiendent upon 
acdon by the board of educadon of the district as part of its power to alter 
Attendance areas in any way it sees fit; however, the question is frequendy 
decided by the voters since the incurring of bonded indebtedness to erect 
needed school buildings must be authorised at an election. 

California provides by recent law for unifying elementary and high-schod ' 
districts occupying the same territory and governed by the same^xiard 
, members (sec ch. VI, p. 58). This provision is impxirtant because it marks 
a step toward the administrative coordination of elementary and secondary 
education in a jState which, in The piast, has restricted some districts to the 
provision of elementary eddeadon and others to secondary educadon. 

Formation of joint dutruts for specific purposes.-^Kyhio is the only project State 
4 legally providing that two or more districts may create a joint district, which, 
although having purposes different from the original districts, still retains 
some relationships with the originaL districts.- Under this' provision, the 
boards of education of twb or more districts maintaining elementary 
schools only — ^although legally authorized to maintain lugh schools — may 
form a joint high-school district to support a single high school for the chil- 
dren of the several cooperating districts (see ch. X, p. 135). > The distinguish- 
ing features of this joint district arc: (1) That it is formed by the boards of 
districts already existing; (2) that it is admihistered by a committee of 
members of the boards of the existing districts; and (3) that it includes all 
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the territory of the districts whose boards establish it. Other project Stai •<; | 

have local administrative organizations which, although resembling tl o 
(oint high-school district in Ohio, are not ;oin/ districts in the same sen •' 
.So-called “joint” distgcts in California and Oklahoma arc districts \vi h* 
territory lying in mor^ than one county: They are not different in purpe .e 
or organization' from districts of the same kind l>'ing within one couniv 
In Illinois some high’-school districts are formed by a vote of the electors .n 
two or more common-school districu, but the resulting high-school distn. i 
has no relationship with the common-school. districts and does not neo n- 
sarily include all the territor>' in the common-school district. The Penns\ I- 
vania school law does not authorize the organization of joint distrii is 
similar to those in Ohio, but it does permit two or .more districts to organize 
“joint" schools, either for high-schqol purposes or for both elementary and 
high-school purposes. Forming “joint” schools in Pennsylvania sccuu's 
practically the same results as forming “joint” districts in Ohio. 

• Creation oj new districts.*— M\ of the project Slates, except Pennsylvani.i. 
have provisions for creating new districts from parts of existing districts or bv 
subdividing an existing district. In Pennsylvania, a new district may Ik; 
created* from part of a district coterminous with a township. When hew 
districu are created in either of these ways, the administrative organizatini)> 
of the districu already existing are nor abolished but continMe to function in 
'the territory not incorporated into the hew districu. It is probable th.u 
provisions for the creation of new districu from paru of several dislrin<i 
would permit, with careful planning, the organization of more effective 
administrative uniu. It is less likely that provisions permitting a new dis- 
trict to be formed entirely from a part of a single existing district will result 
in improved organization, especially if the new district has a similar adminis- 
trative structure as the old district. Such a district is frequendy created 
because some locality within an existing district wishes to administer iu own 
schoob, irrespective of whether it can do so efficiently. 

In Arizona, Arkansas, California, Illinou, Kentucky, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
and Pennsylvania, the entire territory of two or more exbting dutricu may 
be merged to form a new dbtrict. I m Pennsylvania thb b practically ihr , 
only way in which boundary changes may be made. In Illinou, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, and Tennessee^ the territory embraced 
in two or more exbting dbtricu may, be divided to form new dbtricts. 
When new dbtricu are forified in either of these two ways, the adminbtra- 
tive organizations of the previously exbting dbtricu are replaced by the 
adminbtrativc organizations of the new dbtricu. In most cases, piovbions 
whereby two or more exbting dbtricu, or. paru of such dbtricu, are merged 
to form a district entirely different in organization from any of the merged 
dbtriqu permit changes which, if carefully planned, result in improved 

organization. 

■ 

. * aa here, ai ao entirdi^Bcw local adminutrative ttnicturt dU- 

tmet m orga^uo^ and aomeuraet lo rurpoac, from the di * ^ ^ru of dbtncta previootlr occupying the 
icmtorr cmbrAred in tlu> ^ r 
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Another type of provision for the creation of new districts is found in" 
Arizona, California, Illinois, and Ohio, where hit;h-school districts in,iy l>e 
created and are superimposed u|K)n existing; districts offerini! elementars\_ 
wtSrk only without affecHng the organization of the existing districts. Since 
the problem of coordinating elementary' and secondary work Is cop'os|X)nd. 
itigly more difficult, many careful olwervers l>elieve that the cstablishtnent 
of superimposed high-school districts is not conducive to an iinpnned 
school unit organization. 

Amifxghon. All^ project States,, except Pennsylvania, have provisions 
whereby existing districts may be enlarged through the annexation of all, or 
a part, of a contiguous district. When an entire district is annexed, the 
organization of the annexing district is not changed ifrtd. therefore, the situ.v 
tion is entirely different from the one, previously described, in which dis- 
tricts were merged to form a new' district. 

DisioluUon or detathment oj original dnlrifls from consolidaUd dnhicti . — In 
some of the project States consolidated districts may be dissolved and the 
original districts revived, or one or more 'of the original districu may lie 
detached from the consolidated district. Although it may’ be desirable to 
have provisions for dissolution or detachment, such provisions sometimes 
constitute a threat to the continuance of satisfactory consolidated districts. 
For example, during 1 year in Arkansas. 20 consolidations were made, 
while 31 dissolutions of previously consolidated districts were effected. 

Thf relatiof importance of protmons for changing the organization of aJnunn- 
liatine units. The most important types of provisions for improving the 
organization of existing admiriistrative units are (1) those for enlarging 
districts by annexation and (2) those for creating new districts by the merger 
of existing districts. Such provisions make possible almost anypiodification 
in school district boundaries required by a program for improving the organi- 
zation of local school administrative units. The study of the 10 States 
^ reveals that, although provisions for making such changes do exist, tl^e pro- 
cedures for executing them are so complex and cumbersome that progress 
toWard improvement in organization is usually slow and uncertain. 

AGENCIES AN® PROCEDURES FOR AUTHORIZING BOUNDARY 

chXnges 

• 

Authorizing agencies . — In the 10 States there is little uniformity with respect 
to the agent or agents having the ultimate discretionary authority to make 
boundary changes. (See table 93.) In any one State a particular type of 
change, as, for example, the annexation by a district of parts of contiguous 
districts, may require the action of several agencies. In Arizona the county 
superintendent has considerable authority in changing boundaries, while in 
Pennsylvania he has no authority. In all of the project States, except 
Tennessee, the State legislatures have the power to make all types of bound- 
ary changes, while in Tennessee the Legislature can make all but one type of 
change. Although, in some instances. State legislatures exercise this power. 
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they customarily del«T{atc the authority for making boundary chang^ or u 
least for ultimately deciding whether a change should be' made. J !,c 
most commonly designated agents, and the States in which they are author- . 
ired to act on boundary' changes, are: - , 

(1) A boaH or Mker of the- political county, such aA tfie board of 
supervisors, tie county commissioners, the county ' court, n, 
(Arizona. Arkansas, and California.) ‘ , ’ ' 

. (2) The county board of educarioo (Kentucky, North C.a^|ina and 
Ohio.) 'V 

('3) The school township board of trustees. (Illinou.) « 

• (4) The county superintendent. (Arizona, Illinois, and Oklahoma.) 

(5) The local boards of education, usually by concurrent action of 
or more local boards. (Kentuck,y. North Carolina, Ohio, Penn, 
sylvania,* and T«“nnessee.) 


(6) The electorate- -by petition or by vote. (All. but North C.arolin.i ) 
VanatioHs ,n fnocfdiaes .— I n relatively few instances can any of the authori/- • 
ing agents or agencies listed above act alone or entipH^^ on their oun ‘ 
volition in making boundary changes. Although in Arizona the countv 
fupenntendent can, when annually certifying boundaries, change school 
{ district boundaries, and although'in California the county board of super- 
risors can, under certain circumsta.nces. make some boundary changes on 
lUown volition, these instances are exceptions rather than the general rule. 
However, in Arizona, the county superintendent murt hotify in »ivanrr “ 
the districts whose boundaries he intends to change and must hold hearincs^ 
on the question before finally making changes. In the other project States, 
at least two agencies must act in making boundary changes. For exampltif 
m Tennessee, an act of the Legislature changing the boundaries of a 
county— and, ransequently, the boundaries of the county school district 
coterminous with the county— must be ratified by a vote of two-thirds of 
the qualified electors in the counties roncerned, ' 

Onp of the most common combinations of authorizing agencies is found 
in the procedures which require- (1) Action, through petition or vote, by 
the rwidcnt? of the areas to be affected by a proposed boundary change, 
and (2) action, discretionary, ministerial, or both, on the part of some 
educational or civil officer or board. In maiiy instances, the agent having 
ultimatrdiscretionary authority to- make a particular change may not have 
authpnty to initiate the change; and convtirsely, the agent initiating the ' 
change mgy not havp the authority to dtJcide whether the change takes 
place.; These statementt are belt ifiiistrated by the procedures,' found in 
the several project Sutes, in which the first step tqward altering the boun- 
. danes of school districts is a petition from the electorate to some officer or 
board. Petitions for boundary changes, even though signed by more than 
a naajonty of the voters concerned, ustudly are not mandatory upon the 
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-oincrr or boaH pctitionrd. A ^tition bf a majority of thr Hrciors 
o.ncrfnrd to the county su(>rrinirndent .in Oklahoma, or a petitioo of 
tuo-thirds of the electors •concerned to the township lx>ard of irusteA in 
Illinois, does not compel eithea tg make the petitioned change, Ohio 
a l>otilion to the county board of ediicatioh of 50 [lerrent jjfiKe electors 
concerned is only pernjissive. while a petition of "'.S jK-rcent^marttlatorv'. 

When the -procedures for making a fmondaiA’ change involve *an elet tion- 
on the questioiv the vote in such an election is always the deciding faetbr 
in dt-termining whether the change shall 1)0 made... Sometimes an electing 
on the question of making 'a boundarv’ change may \ir called bv an officer 
or a bpa^, such as the county superintendent or the county board -of 
e<iucation. In othei* cases, a petition ofa s|M^(ied percentage’of the electors 
is necessary be/orc the election can be held..^ Arkinsas presents an interest* 
mg example ofvhat seems to be a common dijtinttion l>c^ween the powers 
of the electorate a* expressed in a petition and as expressed in a vote. In 
^.Xrkansas, rrsidtmts in two or more districts desiring to consolidate may 
expre® their wishes either by petition or by vote. If a majority' of the 
electors vote for consolidation, the coui^ty court is required by law to make 
the desired change, but if the same majority of electors petition the county 
^ourt, thij^county court may or may no^mak^ihe desired change^ 

In some instances, practically all authorising ‘agencies within a State 
m-iy be called upon in deciding the -question of whether a single l)oundary 
change shall be made. 'In Illinois, a petition bf (wo-ahirds of the electors 
in the areas concerned is necessary before the township board of trustees 
may transfer territory from ope common-school district to another, but the 
lx)ard of trustees exercises its discretion in deciding whether to make .the 
chhngc. The decision of the board of trustees may be appealed to the 
county superintendent who, in turn, decides the question. His decision 
may be appealed to the State department of education wHich has ultiittate 
^authority. 'Because of this cumbersome procedure of petition, decision- 
appeal-decision-appeal-decision, a minority group can postpone in- 
definitely changes desired by two-thjj^s of the electors concerned. 

Not only is it possible for a number of agencies to be concerned in deciding 
a boundary chanf^, but trfe same agency may be called upon to act more 
than once upon the saihe qutbtion. In Oklahoma, the (ollowing procedures 
krenec^ry to annex a consolidated district to another consolidated district: 

<-I) One-thifd of the elector;; in one of the consolidated districts must 
petition for an election on the. question of dissolving the con- 
solidated district. 

(2) The question of dissolving the consolidated district and reviving the 
*r original district must be carried by a ‘vote of 70 percent bf jhe 

■ voters. 

(3) After the ori^al districts — coihponent parts, of the consolidated 
district— have been revived, one-third of the voters in each original 

7tMa*-^8»— — ir ‘ 
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' *• > 
district must petition for an election on thf question of cotisolidanirc • 
it with the other consolidated district. 

(4) A separate elcction'is held in each of the original districts, and ij,e_; 

proposal to unite with the otl^r consolidated district must l.e 

earned hy a majority vote at the election. , 

*' • ** « , 

Procedures almost as complex 3S those cited for Illinois and Oklahon,., 

• are found in other project States. Thefeeneral effects of such comple^ciiv, 
of pi^cdurcs are": (p To diffuse the authority for making boundary 
changes so that improvement in scjlbol district orpnization becomes 
cveryohe’s concern and no one’s responsibility; (2) to prevent desirable 
►changes front being made simply and quickly; and (3) to mike almost 
impo^ble any real coordinatioh of'changesi to insure that <j>ey will contrib- 
ute to the.more effective organization of school units within a State. • 4 


AN EVALUATION OF EXISTING PROVISIONS FOR REORGANIZING ' 
. LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS ^ ‘ , 

The facts which have been presented indicate that existing provisions for 
improving the organization of local school units' hre, on the whole, relatively 
; ineffective. Pennsylvania offers a somewhat extreme example. In that 
State, although a law^rmittjng the consolidation of two or more districts 
Jws been on the statuh^-boola for a number of* years, only twa such con- 
solidations have taken, place in the entire State. In » the other States 
studied there are legal provisions for modifying school district boundaries' ’ 
which Arc never used. Some of the more important reasons Tor the in- 
effectivaness of existing provisions for boundary changes are discussed below: 

Type oj changes Jor which provision is not made.— In a few of the States studied 
types-of changes mhclt needed are not authorized by law. School districts ' 
in Pennsylvania can be enlarged only by thp merger of twp or more entire 
districts ot; by the extension of tift boundaries of the ]i?litical unit with 
which a school district is coterminous. In Oklahoma there is no provision 
by whiA territory.'may be added to or taken from a union gradcidistrict. 

Restrictive requirements.— Tht legal provisions for modifying school unit 
organization frequently require that a petition mustfre filed or an election 
must k^jwrried by an unduly lai^e proportion of the electors concerned in •' 

.. ^order to* make changes in school district boundaries. A vote or petitiop | 
of two-thirds of the electorate is necessary in Oklahoma and Illinois to 
make certain ^undary ctenges. In California, a constitutional provision 
requires that if the consolidation of school districts or the annexation of 
territory by school districts mvolves the assumption of bonded indebtedness, 
iwo-thirds of. the voted in the territory assuming the indebtedness must 
approve such assumption. 'Requirements of this nati^ tend to reduce, • 
^not nullify, the practical value of legal provisions for modifying school 
^Init-orgafti^tion. The approval of two-thirds of the voters is always^ 
difficult, to sc^frr&for any proposition, and espeaaUy so if— as is sometimes 
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I he case in matters pertaining |» <«:hools— the proj5osition is opposed by 
. minority .vested interests for selfish reasons. ' 

The situation is further aggiivated by the fa<it that even after a large 
percentage of the citizens have formally approved a proposed change, the , 
officials designated by law to make the change may not be required to 
coniply with 4lje expressed wishes of’the citizens. A petition of a majority 
of the electors concerned in Ohio and Oklahoma,/ and a Wtition of two- 
thirds in -Illinois, are not mandatory. Although the officer or officers" to 
whom these large petitiohs arc addressed cannot act unless petitioned, they 
may or may not make the requested change. ♦ 

Complexity oj procedfires. — Some procedures for modifying school unit' 
organization are so complicated that they are never used. The method for 
annc^ptig a consolidated district iir Oklahoma to another consolidated 
^ district is an example* of complex procedure (set p. 171).’ A procedure 
almost'aj unwieldy is found in Tennessee, where in order to change the 
bouifd^ry of a school unit coterminous with a county^'the Legislature must 
pass a law providing for the proposed change and then, as provided in the' 
constitution, the change must be sanctioned by a vote of two-thirds of the 
electors residing in the counties affected. In most, if not all, of the States 
studied, legal provisions for boundary changes are found which, if not as 
complicated as the examples cited, are so cumbersome as to be iheffective. 

Procedures Jor remonstrance, — In scyne project States changes in school 
district boundaries jpade by an officer or board may be nullified by jremon- 

• strance of a majority of tRe cle<|lors in the areas •affected by the changes. 
In all States individuals ° or groups opposed to boundary changes may 

. .resort to the courts as a means of obstructing such changes.* r 

Elections in more than one district. — In several States there, are requirements 
that an election on the question of.consolidating'a nunibeir of districts must 
be carried by a majority vote in each of the districts rather than’hy a majority 

* vote of the electors in the entire area' affected. As illustrated in I Hindis 
amd Arkansas, this tends to make such unions more difficult. In 1919 a 
law was enacted in Illinois pei'mitting a community consolidated* district 

• to be established by a majority vote thrpughout the entire territory to be 
included in the prop>oscd district. In a few years, following the enactment 
of the law, *everal score of consolidated districts were createS? In 1923, 
however, the law was changed to require a separate majority vote in each 
town, as well as in the rural area to be included in the proposed district. 
The rate of consolidation immediately fell off after the passage of this 
amendment and relatively few consolidated districts have been, formed 
since.* *4 • • 

I k * 

< Thii. of the problem of effecting ckungei in ichool unit organization ii diicuued in: Aztell, Paul 

Judicial detei^nationi affecting the power to create and alter ichool diitricti in the United Statea. New York, 
ichool of education,. New York Untveraity, 1933. 224 p. ma. 

> Grimm, U R. The larger ichool district unit, lome problem! and iaauca in lllinoii. Springfield*, III., lUinoia 
Suu teacbera aaiociation, 19.14-35, yoL 3, p. 69. 
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In 1927 a law was passed in Arkansas permitting bountj^ changes up, .,, 
a majority vote in the entire area affected. Following the passage of tins 
law, a gre^ ihany consolidations of districts were made. In 1931 the la v 
was changed so as to require a separate favorable vote in each distri i 
concerned. Since this change in the law, consolidation of school distri, is 
has practically ceased. ^ 

Lack qf provision Jot planning or coordinating boundary changes.^— One of ihc 
outstaij^ing difficulties of present provisions for reorganizing administratiu- 
units is the failure to assign responsibility for planning such reorganization. 
Ohio is the only project State which requires that School units be studied 
to determine necessary changes in district boundaries and which sets up 
, procedures for planning the changes to be made. The effect of a coordina i - 
ing and planning agency upon progress in the reorganization of local school 
units is discussed, in more detail later (see p. 3094. . ‘ 


SOME DETERMINING FACTORS IN THE ORANJZATION 
OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 

# 

The -existing organizations of school units In all of the Reject States arc 
the outcomes of a series of interil^lated and sometimes cd^^licatcd factors. 
Although some of the forces producing existing organizations have become 
noneristent and although all have been modihed by time, many of them 
remain and tend to perpetuate the existing organizations. Other factors, 
developing more recently, tend to produce changes in the existing organ- 
izations. ^Any program for improving local school units must recognize > 
thi existence of all the factors involved and must consider their relative 
effects upon school units. ^ 

TOPOGRAPHICAL FACTORS ' 

The topography of a State or of a given area within a State, by deter- 
mining pardy the location of cities, villages, and rural areas, has played a 
lai^e part in determining the location and organization of existing school 
units. Although many topographical obstacles have been overcome or 
ameliorated by improvements in highways and other means of communica- 
tion, in a large number of instances, the geography of a region will continue 
to affect seriously the size and kind.bf school units within the region. Tfic 
wide variation b the topography of California, for example, makes it im- 
possible to api^ a single standand for local school unit organization 
throughout the^ State.. The many sparsely populated areas of Arizona, of 
necessity, require a different organization for the provision of educational 
opportunities from the densely populated and highly industrialized regions 
of Pennsylvania. There are’ some areas within each of the States studied 
where peculiar topographical conditions make for a low density of popula- 
tion and, therefore, probably make impossible the organization of local 
school units meeting desirable stand^irds of size. The number of areas in 
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which it is iippossible to overcome topographical conditions is, however, 
relatively small and in many States much of the Best work in the reorgan- • 
ization of local school units heis becjjr accomplished in areas where geo- 
(O'aphical conditions have been unfavorable. 

SOCIOLOGICAL FACTORS 

Sociological factors affecting the organization of local school units are 
often closely allied with topograi^ical factors. Frequently, the topography 
of a region, through its effect upon vocation^ pursuits and recreational 
activities, helps to (^ermine the composition of the^population in, that 
region. Racial and nstidtial origin, religion, and cultural background are 
some of the factors important in conditioning the social philosophy of a 
region in its attitqde toward educational affairs. Although sociological 
factors such as these may not be directly, attributable to topography, the 
topographical factors in a region may be important in holding together 
communities of people with somewhat similar national or racial ori^ns, 
or it may help to give a community feeling to heterogeneous racial groups. 
Concomitant outcomes of sociological and related topographical factors 
frequendy arc strong local vested Interests, local prejudices, and community 
rivalries. Local vested interests, together with the social philosophy of a 
region, in large measure, determine the attitude which the people of the 
area will take in regard to all social services, including education. ' When 
.the social philosophy of a particular locality reflects the provincialism Which 
comes from inbreeding and from satisfaction with local tradition, there is a 
tendency for residents of the locality to limit ffleir interest in education to 
local school affairs' and to attempt to restrict the administrative control of 
schools to the locality, fn such cases, the recognition of education, or at 
least the eff^iveness of education, as a State-wide concern is accepted by 
relatively fw citizehs. To some extent these situations result from the 
failure of both professional educators and citizens generally to realize that 
the public school, and the units for its support and administration, are 
integral parts of the total State structure for social service. Notwithstand- 
ihg' the prevalence of condidons just described, certain areas in all of the 
States have broken the shackles of provincialism and have made attempts 
to establish attendance areas and administrative units which are organized 
on the basis of their educational efficiency. 

FINANCIAL FACTORS IN LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 

The most rapid progress in improving the organizadon of local school 
units has been made in those areas in which it has been relatively easy to 
provide adequate hinds for school pprposes. It seems quite likely, there- 
fore, that there is a fairly direct reladonship between the economic wealth 
of a .community and the extent to which sociological and topt^raphical 
factors tending to impede improvement in school unit organization can be 
overcome. It is not possible in this publicadOn to analyze the reladonships 
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between the several factors. It is important to note, however, that all of j 
the 10 States studied report that the most powerful group of /actors < m- 
couragin^ or discouraging changes in the organization of local school units 
relate either to local or State fin^/icial policy toward education. The m<jie 
important local financial factors are the financial abUity of local school 
districts and the existing indebtedness of school districts. 

The financial ability oj local school districts —U has Ibng been rccogniz. d 
^ that differences in the ability of local school units to finance schools tend i„ 
retard improvement in. the organization of local school units. Districts 
with con.siderable jyealth, on the whole, oppose any plan by which they 
will be merged with poorer districts on the grounds that the wealthier 
districts wUIl^adding to their financial burdens without receiving coin- 
mensuram^fffpf^ement in educational services. ^ Strangely enough, poorer 
districts mso are afrt to opp>ose such mergers with the argument that, if the 
standard of educational services maintained in the wealthier districts is lo 
be made the standard for the entire territory merged, the Residents of the 
poorer districts will have to pay higher taxes. 

All of the project States report variation in financial ability of school 
districts as one of the very important obstacles to the reorganization of 
school units. Whether such variationHn local financial ability does con- 
stitute an obstacle sterns to depend i^large measure upon whether the 
, greater proportion of funds for school purposes come'from local sources or 
from the State. In 1914 the proportion of total furfs expended for educa- 
tion paid by the State varied from 65 percent North Carolina to 6.9 
percent in Illinois. The proportion of school mpenses borric by ^trictly 
local taxation varied from 14 percent in Nortlf Carolina and in Tennessee ' 

, to 80 percent in Pennsylvania, 84 percent in Arkansas, and 93 percent in 
Illinois. The differences between the proportion of financial support borne 
by the local districts may; in part, explain differences in the extent to which 
State governments and State departments of education are able to effect 
changes in local school unit organization. 

Existing indebtedness of school districts , — Closely allied with the factor of 
variation in financial ability of school districts is the factor of variation in ' 
the amount of bonded indebtedness of school districts. Many .districts 
have extremely large bonded indebtedness, while others are almost free 
from debt.' As a general rule, a district with a small bonded indebtedness 
wUl oppose consolidation with a district with a large bonded indebtedness, 
if the consolidation requires an assumption of the second district’s indebted- 
ness. Some States provide that when districts consolidate only the territory 
originally incurring the indebtedness will liquidate that indebtedness. 
Other States, however, require the mutual assumption of obligations as a 

part of the act of consolidating school districts. Wherever the latter'condi- I 
tion holds, existing bonded indebtedness constitutes a serious obstacle to 
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PROGRAMS OF STATE FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO l^OCAL «CHOOL 

UNITS 

From the standpoint of the general improvement of school unit organiza- 
tion throu^out a State, the methods of apportioning State funds to a local 
school unit constitute an extremely important conditioning'factor. All of 
the States studied grant State funds to local school, units, theoretically for 
the purpose of (1) offsetting variations in the financial ability of local school 
units and (2) equalizing educational opportunity throughout the State. 
•Irrespective of whether methods of distributing Sta^e funds effectively 
equalize educational opportunity, such methods frequently are most im- 
|H>rtant in determining the amount and rapidity of change in the organiza- 
tion of local school units. ^ 

Although in some project StategjHe methods for apportioning State funds 
apparently are intended to have no effect, favorable or unfavorable, upon 
enlargement or other reorganization of school units, in others certain pro- 
't visions for apportioning State funds arc designed to encourage the enlarge- 
ment of school units/t^ In general, however, the ultimate effect, if not the • 
intention, of the methods now used to distribute State hinds has been to 
discourage the uranization of larger and "more effective school units. Some, 
of the ways in w^ch systems of State financial assistance affect the organ- 
ization of school units arc: The subsidizing of small and inefficient admin- 
istrative units; the ineffectiveness of existing rewards for consolidation; the 
penalizing of consolidation; and the misinterpretation of the term “equal- 
izing educational opportunity.” 

The subsidizing oj 'small and inefficient administrative units.— Ont likely con- 
comitant of the attempt by States to equalize the financial ability of local 
school units has been the subsidizing of school districts, which, from the 
standpoint of educational efficiency, have no excuse for existence. In 
Oklahoma alone some 1,500 small school units are entirely supported by 
State funds. In California almost 60 percent of all elementary districts 
levy no It^al tM for any schooipurposc. In practically all of the 10 States 
there ar& districts which, if they do not receive their entire financial suppx>rt 
from the mate, receive at least a disproportionate share in relation to their 
size and educational efficiency. Obviously, if a schoot district can, by 
remaining small, escape from all or a large part of local financial support 
of schools, its citizens will likely resist any change in its organization which 
will require them to assume a reasonable share o^hhe burden of supporting 
local schools. 

The ineffectiveness oJ existing reward Jot consolidation. — Several States have 
included in their system^ of apportioning State school fu^ provisions 
designed to encourage consolidation by rewarding local districts to unite 
or to improve the organization of attendance arpas. In Pennsylvania, a 
fourth-class district receives |200 annually for each l-rck>m school per- 
manently closed since 1921. In Oklahoma an elementary school must 
have 18 pupils in average daily attendance and a high school must have an 
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average daily attendance of 40 pupils in order to receive State funds In 
Arkansas, very small units receive no State funds. Pennsylvania and Oi 
attempt to encourage consolidation, but perhaps not too effectivelv v 
, paymg from State funds pan or aft of the cost of transporting pupils rt 
certam dutnets. Oklahoma districts arc encouraged to meet the minim, m 
average daUy attendance required by the State, but even if.this number « 
attam^^e district ts still small. Recent changes in apponioning Si .te 
funds m Olud haw been accompanied by real improvement in the organi/a. 
uon of school units, but the improvement has probably been due as muv h 
to oth« factors in the Foundatibn Program law as to the chang^ in meth.«l. 

, T/i^^ifenahong oj conso/idaiton.— Not only do the methods of distributme 
State funds for local *:hool purposes often faU to reward consolidation, b..t. V 
in many instances, they actually penalize such consolidation. A fourth- ^ 
class district in Pennsylvania receives 1200 a year for each 1-room sch.wl 
clo^. This district low the subsidy if it merges with another district 
and becomes large enough to be classified as a third- or second^dass d..- 
trict. Sunilarly, third- and fourth-class districu lose their subsidies l.ir 
transportation if through consolidation they become large enough to be' 
clarified as second<lass districts. Under the law, as a district increases 
m size and advances from one class to another, it must pay higher salaries 
to teachers, but, at the same time, it will receive a smaller amount of State 
ai per teacher. A fourth-class district of normal wealth receives ftom the 
State 50 percent of its teachers’ salaries, while a tfrird’-class district of tite 
Mme per capiu wealth receives only 35 pen^nt of its teachers’ 'salaries 
A somewhat similar penalty is found in lUinois where it u possible for four 
s^l d^cts remaining separate to receive a total amount of State funds 
almost four times as large as the amount which would be received by the 
smgle district resulting from consolidation of these four districts. 

TAr muitOerfneUUton of the term ^^egualiiatim of tfbuational opportunity:'— • 

It seems apparent that in the Swtes studied many of the obstacles which 
the system of distributing State funds to the local districts presents to the 
maprovement of local school units may be attributed to a rather common 
n^terprctation of the term “equalization of educational opportunity ’ 
Fmdings of the study presented in chapter XV indicate that educational 
oppornmity within the States has not. been equalized and that improve- 
ments in educational organization which would make possible a real 
equalization of educational opportunity have been rather thoroughly dis- 
rouraged by the efforts of the States to help small districts support «:hools. 
Smcc pubhc.edacation generally is conceded to be a function of the State 
U would seem that any effort at equalization of educational opportunity 
wo^d require t^t the Statq. concern itself not only with furnishing State 
fqnA to local dis^cts ^?ut with requiring (1) that districts receiving the 
fo^ te so organized that optimum educational services may te secured 
from the expenditure of the funds, and (2) that dbtrictsrteeivina the funds 
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make a reasonable local effort to support their schools. It seems proper 
that the State’s primary concern should ^ to guarantee to every child at 
least a desirable minimum of .educational services as part of a planned 
State, program. Professional educators, local and State^ are obligated to 
loncem themselves with the economic soundness of plans for distributing 
State school fu nds and with the effectiveness of the educational services to 
Ije provided with such funds, as well as with the matter of increasing the 
amoun^ of State school funds apportioned to local districts. 
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[CHAPTER 

Forrhulation of Plans for the Improvement nf 
Public-School Organization 


PROCEDURES IN PLANNING THE ORGANIZATION OV 
t SATISFACrrORY SCHOOL UNITS 

In the piTcedinR chapters thf conditions in respect to local school iimi<i 
in 10 represci\|ativc States have Ijcen reviewed and the needs fqr programv 
of improvement have l)cen indicated. The point of view adopted thronyli. 
out has been to regard local schdol units as component elements of the 
administrative structures of State school systems. It has seemed adyisalile 
to emphasize this approach to the problem because, in the past, mam 
changes in school unit organization^ made purely on the basis of local con- 
siderations, have Ix-en of the patchwork variety — without regard for their 
effect on education in the State as a whole. Faetprs which affect the Ofx r- 
ating relationships of school units and which tend to encourage or dis- 
courage the reorganization of such units were discussed in chapter XIV. 
The State project staffs and the State departments of education of the U) 
States w-ere convinced that school units would not be improved by re<»r- 
ganization unless adequate consideration were given to all such factors 
. Oulcomfs oj the Study oj Local School Uni/r.-Many changes which may (k- 
expected from the Study of Local School Units will probably b^of a funda- 
mental nature; hence States cannot be expected in a short period of time 
to put into effect proposed programs. Nevertheless, the study has con, 
tributed already by pointing out the necessity for changes and by iqdicating 
rather specifically the types of changes needed and. the way in which such 
changes can be most easily made. Specific contributions of the study arc: 

1. Collecting of data, not previously available, on status of local school 
units. 

2. Organization of data collected, together with information already 

available, to reveal the strengths and weaknesses of individual sch(K>l 
units. “ 

3. Evaluation of the data collected and analyz^ as a* basis for formu- 

lating tentative but specific recommendations: 

(a) For improving individual school unUs In each State, 

(b) For making such changes in the Sute educaUonal program as 

will: 

(1) Facilitate the establishment of improved school units, 

(2) Eliminate existing complexities of inter-unit relationships, 

(3) Reduce operating inefficiencies in.thc adminis^ativc struc- 

tore of the State school system. 
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Difficulties in summart^tng project proposals . — ll is the purpose ohthis'chapicr 
to describe briefly the iiiujings of the States participating in the Ixjcal’ 
St'hool Units Project and to give some specific illustrations of attainments 
ill individual States. This 'involves a description, first, of the way pro- 
posals for reorganization of individual school units have l)cen formulated; 
and, second, of the way in which the individual changes haVc Ixren coordi- 
nated tn a State-wide program for the' improvement of local scIum)I unit 
organization. There are two difficulties in reporting such outcoinev In 
the first place, .the procedures for recommending changes iu individual' 
school units and -for formulating a State-wide program are soAnierrelated 
tKat it is difficult to discuss them separately; and in the second place, the 
^ procedures used in studying a given school unit for the purpose of recom- 
mending changes in its organization is jiighly individualized. It is possible, 
however,’to point out, on a State-wide basis, certain relationships between 
the size and organization of units and their efficiency as instruments for 
providing educational services. Th^ same relationships, found in study- 
ing an individual school unit, must be considered in formulating proposals 
for improving its organization. 


IUap 


XIII. — States participating in local, Khool units project. 


In summarizing data to illustrate relationships between organization of 
school units and their operating efficiency, emphasis has be.en placed upon 
such' quantitative measures as area, enrollment, number of teachers, and 
assessed wealth, rather than upon measures of the educational services 
which school units ofler to pupils. , This was done not because size neces; 
sarily guarantees a high quality of instruction, but because the study has 
revealed that it is impossible to offer a desirable minim um educational 
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program unless the school unit has sufficient enrollment, teaching personi |. 
and financial ability to make the program (easible.' Data rrvealini; mc 
relationship between the size of school units arid the educational seiA i.,^ 
provided indicate that many schools and administrative units in each of lijf 
project States are ttK> small to provide economically an adequate edu, j: 
tional program. ^ / 


RELATION BEl'VVEEN THE STRUCTURE OF LOCAL SCHOt »| 
UNITS ANp THEIR EFFECTIVENESS 

Thf relahon hetwren siif of arhools and quality of Uoching pfTSotaul.—Onv *)f‘ " 
the most important factors in the educational efficiency of a school is ilic 
quality of its teaching persoij^. In- an attempt to evaluate the instrm- 
tion^ staffs of schools, the training, experience, and tenunr of teachers w< n- 
studl^. In general it was found that teachers in lar^e schools are betu r* 
trmned, have more years ofieaching experience; and have remained lone r 

in their present positions. Some findings upon which this statement is 
based follow: 

. f 

rraimit^.— In Arkansas the percentages of teachers having less tiKin 
1 year of college trainings range from 47 in 1-tcacher schbob and 55 m 
2-tcacher schools to 1.9 in schools with 10 or more teachers. On ilir 
other hand, 37 percent qf the tochers in the large schools are collre- 
graduates, as compared with 4 percent in the small schools. Jn Okla- 
homa 54 percent of the teachers in schools with 10 or more teachers are 
college graduates, while lonly 8.3 percent of the teachers in l-teacher 
schools are coUege graduates. There seems to be, therefore; a fairU 
direct reUtionship between the size of a school as measured by the 
number of teachers employed and the number of yeirs of training 
beyond high sbhool the teachers have had. 

Teaching experience —liox only do teachers in small schooU have less 
training than those in larj^ schools, but, generally, they have h.id 
fewer years of teaching experience. In Tennessee, for example, onl> 

22 percent of the teachers in schools with 10 or more teachers have had 
less than 6 years’ experience, as compared with 55 percent of those in' 
1-teacher schools and from 40 to 50 percent of those in schools with% 
to 5. ^chers. In Oklahoma the number of teachers having less than 
6 >ears’ experience is approximately twice as large in 1 -teacher schools^ 
as in schools with 10 or more teachers. 

7«i«rr.— Larger schools not only have better trained Md more ex- 
perienced teachers than do small schools, but they retain tljeir teachers 
longer. In Oklaho^ only 4.8 percent of the teachers in 1-teacher 
schools have had 6 or more years’ ten^,- as compared with 47 percent 
of those in schools with 10 or more tt^achers. In Arkansaa the propor- 
tioii of teachers in 1-teacher schoob who are occupying their present 
ptmtions the first year u more than twice as large as the proportion in 
•choolfl with 10 or more teachen. -• 
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Ti»c other project States found conditions to be similar to (hose, revievsrd. 

The foregoing facts confirm the common observation thkt generally the 
instructional staffs of small schools arc not as \%”eU prepared to render effec- 
ti\r educational service as the staffs of large schools. Other facts reveal 
that, in the main, teachers in large schools are paid higher salaries than 
those in small schools. In Tennessee 6S percent of the teachers in l*teacher 
^hools, as compared with only 9 percent in schools with 10 or more 
teachers, receive salaries of 160 or less per month. In Oklahoma 4.4 
[Krcent of the teachers in small schools, as compared with 49 percent in 
large schools, receive salaries of $100 or more per month. 

Arizona has shossit that sntall schools can be staffed with wrll-trained 
teachers if sufficiendy high salaries are paid. In that State the average 
annual salary in 1- and 2*teachcr schools was $1,053. This is considerably 
higher than the average paid teachers in 1- and 2-teacher schools in most 
other States. As a result, 50 percent of the teachers in 1- and 2-teacher 
schools in Arizona are colle^ graduates. 

The relation between litje oj school and educational offerings— The significance 
of the limited training and experience of teachers in the small schools is 
particularly apparent, because in the States studied small schools predomi- 
nate. ^(See chapter XIV.) In an attempt to secure some indication of the 
effect of the size of schools and such concomitant factors as poorly trained 
and inexperienced teachers upon the educational program provided, a, 
number of studies' were made of curricular offerings. The results of these 
studies indicate: hist, that small schools arc not offering educational services 
equal in many respects to those offered by large schools; and, second,, that 
if a State has a great many small Khools, the towl educational effort of ahe. 
State is li)ccly to be greatly hampered by the ineffectiveness of iu local 
agencies for the provision of educational services. For illustrative purposes,' 
the su mm ary findings of comparative studies in three States are presented: 

Arkansas . — comparative study in. Arkansas of a 2-teacher, 4-year 
- high school, and a. J^-teacht^, 6-year high school revealed thait the 
pupils of the latter have 20 subjects to choose from, while those of the 
former have only 5 subjects. In addition, four times as much time was 
given to the upper 4 grades of the 6-ycar high school as to the same 
grades in the 4-year high school. 

V Oklahoma.— In comparing 67 1-teacher and 59 8-tcacher elemenury 

schools, Oklahoma found that, regardless of size, all schools offered the 
same subjects, but that in the 1- and 2-teacher schook the time element 
demanded that subjects be taught under conditions making for ineffi- 
ciency. The most common device for including subjects in the program 
of ^ small schools was combine 2 or 3 grades in one subject. For 
example, a fifth-grade pupil might be taking a sixth- or seventh-grade 
subject without the proper preliminary training. Almost every pupil 
in the upper 4 grades of 1- and 2-teacher 'elementary schools was 
taking subjects too advanced or not advanced enough. 
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The amount of time spent on any one subject in an 8 -teacher sch. ,*| | 

was 3 to 11 times as much as in a l-te'acher school^ Foy example, ilic 
ume devott^ to reading in the first 4 grades pf the larger 8 chool 5 \^ .„ 

6 times as great as that devoted to the same subject in the first 4 graiirs 
of the smaller schools. The study revTaled that three-fourths of die 
school tinte of each child in. the 1 -teacher schools was spent unassisuxl 
and unsupervised. 

A comparison by Oklahoma lietween a typical 2-teacher, 4 ->Tar hi-K 
school and the upper four grades of a t>T>ical 8 -teacher, 6 -year hi -h 
school revealed that in the former only 5 subjects, all required, ui re 
oflered, but that in the latter, In addition (o the same 5 subjects, a 
number of elective subjects was offered and a program of extracuiri- 
cular activities maintained, and that in the larger school more time 
• was devoted to the 5 basic v^bjects. 

OAio.— In comparing the daily program typical of 1-teacher schools' 
ui a county with the daily program typical of, the majority of consoli- 
dated schools in the State, Ohio found that the latter schools offen d 
wider and more varied selections of studies and devoted from 30 to 40 
n^utes to each class with study carried on under direct teacher-super- 
vision. In contrast, the 1 -teacher school devoted in average of only 
1 1 minutes per class,*including tinie spent in changing classes and m 
making lesson and study assignmenu. 

Similar studies made by other project States, as wll as studies carried on 
by other agencies, indicate tha^ the findings in Arkansas, Oklahoma, and 
Ohio are typical. Since smaU elementary and snydl high schooU fiiid it 
difficult and often practically impossible to offer a restricted program 
.efficienUy, they can hardly be expected to provide an enriched program 
It IS reco^ised, of course, that the number of subjects offered and the 
numixr of minutes devoted to each subject are not infallible criteria of the 
effectiveness of schooU. Although it is entirely possible that unusually 
capable teachers in 1 -teacher schools can secure as rapid pupil-progress .is 
less capable teachers in large schools, such situations are excepUons to the 
rde. Effective teaching in small schdoU requires the best-trained and most 
..enicient teachers, It has already been shown, however, that the greater 

proportion of poorly trained and inexperienced teachers are found in these 
small schools. 

The ulation between oJ< shoals and effectiveness oj educatimal effort . — The 
preceding discussion has pointed out the relationship between the size of a 
schTOl and the quality of its instrucuonal pcrsonnc>and the breadth and 
variety of its educational services. A reasonable 'assumption is that the 
total educational. situation in large schooU will have a better effect upon 
the pupils attending than rnay be expected firdm the total educational 
situaoon m smdl schooU. Generally, pupiU in large schooU make' greater 

and more rapid progress than pupUs in small schooU and are more likely 
^ to stay in school longer. ^ 
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Tests of pupil achi^Tnu^l ha\T RTncrally -sho^N-n iftac pupils in I- and 
2-icachcr schooU ranf appreciatly lowr on objective tests tliali pupils of 
l.inpcr schools. For example, in a study in f>6 Ohio countii's of achievement 
iiy eiRhlh-grade* grammar, the scores, of pupils from larger schools in 41 
lounties exceeded, in amounts up to 35 jKrcent. the sebies of pupils .from 
the ,1-teacher schools. The Ohio State Department of Educition annually 
conducts a State scholarship contest in \vhich tests are given to pupils in 
all types of schools. For thb 4 >ran, frln 1930 to 1933. the compewite 
scores show a direct correlation lietwccu pupil achievement and size of 
schools. 'For example, in 1930 the com|xjsitc score of pupils in small rural 
high schools was 136; in the somevshat larger Vliliige high sc hools. 149; 
and in the siUl. larger city high schools, 162. In 1933 the scorrs were, 
rcspccuveJy, 186, 201, and 210. 

The effect of a large number of small .^hools upon the total educational 
progress of a State may be illustrated by Tennessee. In that State, 44 
liercent of all schools have only I teacher, 27 |)ercent, 2 teachers, and 17 
percent. from 3 to 5 teacheni— a total of 88 |)crcent with 5 or fewxr teachers. 
Stiindan^ijed achievement tests were givxn to pupils in grades .4 thrxmgh 
8 in 12 counties and in 12 cities of the State. It \yas found that only grade 4 
had a median score equal to or above the established gr.idc norm for the 
entire country, and tluit grades 5 through 8 Milked from 2 to 6 montlis 
lielow normal. It is probable that the low aclucvcmcnt of the up|K*r ele- 
meptary grad^ is. due in part at least to the large pn>|M)rtion of small 
schools in the State. 

Other indications of the effect of the education situation in small schools 
arc: (1) A smaller proportion of the pupils enrolled in small schools 
actuaUy attend school than in the larger schools; (2) more pupils are 
retarded in small schools than in large schools; and (3) pupils in small 
schoob tend to drop out of school earlier than do pupils in large ..^Ihdols. 

Perc^ oj pupils emolUd in amagf daily aHfndancf .—In Oklahoma about 
64 percent of the pupils enrolled in 2-tcachcr schools arc in attendance, 
as compared with 77 percent in schools with 10 or snore teachers. In 
Tennessee 69 percent of the pupils enrolled in 1 -teacher schools arc in ^ 
attendance, as compared with 83 percent in schools with 10 or more 
teachers. - ■ ^ 

RtUndation oj pupils. — In Tennessee 48 percent of the pupils in 1- 
tcachcr Khools are of normal age for their giradc, as-trompared with 60 
percent in larger schools. In Oklahoma the percentage of pupils in 
the normal grade ranges from 27 in 2-teachcr schools to 41 in schools 
with 10 or more teachers. 

ReUnhon oj pupils.— On\y 29 percent of the pupils who enter the first 
grade in the 1 -teacher schtMls of Arkansas reach the eighth grade, as 
comp^ with 49 percent 'in l^gcr schools. Studies of grade iTiitri- ' 
btitioh of pupils reveal similar' situations. In Tennessee 28 percent Of 
the enrollment in 1-^her schools and 27 perccift of &ic enrollment in 
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2-teacher schools are in the first grade, as' Icompared with only 1-. 
percept of the enrollment in 'Schools with 6 or more teachers. I t 
Oklahoma high schools only 10 percent of the enrollment in l-teachn' 
schools and 15 percent in 2-teacher schools are in the twelfth grade, 
compared with 21 percent in schools with 10*or more teachers. 

The data which have been presented to show the* effect of education.il 
services upon pupils in small schools as compared with the effect on pupils in 
lai^e schools are in agreement with the findings of prewous studies. For 
example, the 4-year study of pupil progress in Texas by Ayer *’ reveals 




findings agreeing with those presented here. 


The effectiveness of local school administrative units . — ^Thc effectiveness of local 
units of school administration depends primarily upon the financial abiliiv 
of the territory which they comprise; that is, upon the ability of that terri- 
tory to raise by taxation funds which, together with funds from State or 
other sources, are sufficient to maintain an adequate educational program., 
including administrative, supervisory, instructional, and aupplcmentarv 
services. Although the area in which local taxes for this purpose arc 
levied is a .fiscal unit, it is usually the fimetion of the board of education of 
the administrative unit to expend and manage these funds. Althoi^h some 
of these services may be and are provided by the State and some by fiscal 
unijte, the agency to which the responsibility for. the pfroyuion of thes** 
services is usually delegated is the local school administrative unit. There- 
fore, the effectiveness of this administrative unit has a direct bearing on the 
effectiveness Tif the schools within its boundaries. " 

The relation between the size of a school and its cost is important. Small 
schools arc generally not only inefficient but are also relatively expensive, - 
For example^ the ai{prage instructional cost per pupil in 1-teacher schools in 
'ennessee was nearly |25, while in the larger schools it ranked from 
proximately |20 to slightly more than $22. Arizona report^ that all 
its schools with an annual'cost per pupil in excess of $100 were 1- and 
2-teacher schools. Oklahoma’s study revealed that the <^t per pupil per 
day in 1-teacher schodls was 30 cents, as compared with a. cost of le» than 
' 20 cents in schools having 6 teachers or more. * 

' The significance of the relatively greater costs in small schools is apparent 
when considered in connection with the size of administrative units. The 
situations found may be presented in summary form as follows: 

Small schools may: be expected to offer,* at best, only a meager 
educational program. ^ 

(2) They are in need of- adequate instructural, supervisory, and supple- 

mentary serviced? 

(3) They are fiequently located in administrative units finan cially 

unable to provide necessary services. 

• A)rer, Fred C. The protreea of papile io the State of Tezaa; Aiittjn« Tea. State teachcri aatocUdoa, 1932, 

1933, 193i, 193^. About 35 ^ each. , (Separate buUetihi of the Sectiott oa tupMiteiMieiKe of the aaeociation.) 
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(4) They represent a relatively greater burden than large schools upon 
the financial resources of the administrative unit. 

They frequently cannot be enlargect because the administrative 
* ,unit docs not have enough pupUs within its boundaries to permit 

increases in enrollment. ' ' . ‘ 

Each State participating in* this study recognized that any program 
designed to relieve such situations with the hope of improving, educational 
services must include not only Vandal aid by the State but a plan to 
improve the organization of local school unitj\|| that an adequate program 
may be offered at a reasonable cost. » 

DETERMINATION OF DES^|fABLE MINIMUM STANDARDS 
FOR LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS ' 

In formulating specific proposals for the organization of more satisfactoij^ 
school units, a preliminary step is the determination of desirable minimuml^ 
Standards for each type of unit. These standards should be so framed that 
school uiuts meeting or exceeding them will be able to provide the educa- 
tional program adopted as desirable for the sUtc. It qiust be recognized 
that, because of local condidons, it may not be p>ossible to organize some 
school units to meet the standards adopted. t 

Each of the State project staffs proposed minimum standards for school 
units which, although partly based upon the findings of research studies 
conducted in other States, were adapted to prevailing conditions within" 
the paitdcular State so as to make this attainment possible^ in that State. 
Since these standards arc detailed and peculiar to individual States (and 
are given in the individual State-printed reports), they are not summarized 
here. * V, A * 

The fundamental principle underlying standards for school units is well 
stated below: f 

The reorganization of school attendance areas, administrative units, — 
and financial units must be effected in terms of the adopted and 
'i>lanned functions of the public-school system. The basic criterion to 
.be observed is an,^dequate educational program; hence, the organiza- 
tion of sound attendance, arcu ^d administrative units must make' for 
the continuous development ^-the child from the day he <;nters until the- 
day he leaves the public sclyx>l.* • 

Although the standards proposed and adopted and the proposals recom- 
mended by the project $tates for improving the organization of their local 
school units vary from State to State, the principle as stated was adhered to. 

Principleasunderlying minimum standards tmd the factors to be considered 
in determining minimum standards presented jp chapter II. Usiiailly' ‘ 
the State project staff determined standaitis for the services to be rendered 
by attendance areas and administrativeVnits in terms of the, size of school 

'Nalioaat EdocatJon A^pdatlon, Depaitmcm of Sapcrintcndeiicc. Hie improveoMiit of cducatioo. la 
Shceatk Yearbook. Wathinttoo, the Aaaodatioa, 1937, p. I|S. 

7»448*— 7-AO 

\ 
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units as measured by the number of teachers and number of pupils. In 
order to illustrate State standards and to show some of the factors con- 
sidered in adjusting standards to State conditions, those in Kentucky and 
California are summarized: 'i 

* 

Kentuckj/.— The Kentucky ^jroject staff proposerf that no elementarv 
» school-teacher be required to teach more than 1 grade, whether dr 
school is organized on a 6-grade or 8-grade basb. An 8-tcachcr. 
8-^ade elementary school wAild have a maximum enrollment of 36') 
pupUs, an average membership of approximately 320, and an averag<- 
daily attendance of approximately 300. The desirable miiiimum SgJ, 
school would have 6 teachers and 175 to 200 pupUs. In a few district^ 
because of local conditidhs, a 3-teacher high school with an enrollment 
of 75 pupUs was recommended. In some dbtricts an 8-4 organization 
) was recommended, while in others a 6-6 or 6-3-3. Concerning these 
standards the Kentucky State report carries the following statement:* 

Attention b called at this point to the fact that the minimum 
standards ^d m this study may appear rather low, but when one 
considcra the general topography and the sparsity of population in 
many of the school districts in the State, thb may be readily under- 
stoc^. In many instances the standards were not strictly adhered 
to, but m such cases attendance areas or adminbtrative units not 
meeting these standards, but recognized in the report due to adverse 
conditions, were termed emergency units, with the understanding 
that such units would be abandoned and would be merged with 
other units as soon as conditions permitted. It b further understood 
that not a great many school districts of the State can put 'the entire 
program into effect immediately, due to lack of adequate finances 
and suitable roads for transportation, but in each instance certain 
^ changes were recommended which could be made effective under 
present conditions. 

California— In California a rather general adoption of the 6-3-3 
organization with an additional 2 years of junior-coUege work was 
recommended, although, in some instances, the 6-4-4 organization was 
considered more desirable. A minimum of 1,500 pupils and of 45 
teaching units was proposed for an adminbtrative unit; yet it was 

recognized that many adminbtrative units would necessarily fall below 
thb standard. r , 

In -di^ussing slaniftiis the following sutements appear in the 
California report:^ 

The great majority of adminbtrative units in California, however 
must be set up and mamtamed below thb standard.* Thb b because 
of the g^t size of the State and the'sparsity of its population in 
many wide areas. It is abwlutely necessary in some parts of the 
propose administrative units that will not have a desirable 
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minimum of 1,750 or even 1,500 students enrolled. Some entire 
. counties have less than 1,500 students within their lx)rders. . . . 
Because of distances between homes in some sections, it is impossible 
„ to gather more than a 'few hundred pupils together in a single ad- 
ministrative unit of reasonable size. In such case, the minimum 
standards in. terms of administrative and supervisor>’ services ibr a 
single administrative unit must be listed somewhat as follow’s: One 
board of^ education, one superintendent of schools, one clerk or 
bookkeeper for the superintendent, one nurse-attendance officer, 
one librarian-clerk. This is considered to be the “absolute mini- 
mum” for any administrative unit in the State. 

Allowing 35 pupils to each elementary teacher, the minimum size 
for an elementary six-grade school is 210 pupils. For an eight- 
grade school, of course? the minimum would be 280. For a six-year 
high school there would be an absolute minimum of 216 pupils and 
a desirable minimum of 324 pupils. For a junior high school there 
t^ould be a desirable minimum of 360 pupHs and an absolute mini-^ 
mum of 240 pupils. For a senior high school there w'ould be a desir- 
able minimum of 300 pupils and an absolute minimum of 200 pupils 

, PROPOSED PROGRAMS 

The proposals formulated by the several State project staffs have been 
based upon the collection and evaluation of data concerning the administra- 
tive structure and operation of school units throughout each State. The sum 
total of the specific changes recommended in attendance areas and adminis- 
trative units, including recommendations ioj- State legislative action, con- 
stitute proposed State-wide programs. The proposals drawn up by each 
State project staff in cooperation with its respective State department of 
education, as well as the findings of the study on which they are based, arc 
presented in the State project reports which may be obtained from the 
respective State departments of education. To illustrate the procedures 
followed, the factors considered, and the outcomes expected, the program 
proposed in Oklahoma is summarized and compared with status as of 
1934-35. Significant reconunendations in the proposed programs of fh<; 
other project States are summarized in the section immediately following the 
section on Oklahoma. * 

IN OKLAHOMA 

In Oklahoma the study reveatlcd that a large number of attendance areas 
and administrative units are too small to perform adequately their proper . 
functions, and that the present financial, program of the State does not 
sufficiently encourage either a maximum local financial effort or the organi- • 
zation of more satisfactory school units, furthermore, existing laws govern- 
ing changes in boundaries and in consolidation of administrative units tend 
to impede in many ways^the improvement of the organizali^ of school 
units. The tentative pro^am proposed, in the judgment, df th^ making 
the proposals, would help to remedy these defects. 
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mrimn, iW»*.-The minimuni lUndarxb for school unio pm- 

of ‘■••"Klancc an^as aod adminis. 
irauvc unita. The sire standards proposed for schoob and adminfatrativr 
units are p«sented in table, 94 and 95. It was thought that 
admmimative umu meeting these size standaris would be able to mec, 
most of the other proposed standards in rapect to curricular offering 
qua tty ^instrucuonal personnel, adequacy of school buddings, etc. If adc, 
quate ^nunistrattve and supervbory services are to be prodded at a cos, 
which bears a reasonabie ratio to the cost of other Btrvices, the administra- 

^umtshouid include no, fewer tlan 45 teaching units '•200chHdnm 

P™J“' >'9fl'>uggeso that in dbtricB meeting the size 
ndard, shown in table 93 but falling below an enrollment of 1,200 super 

p--- f” •»« 

e/zrtmg MMmI sciml aniO.-The proposals for the modification 
esraing school unit, are tentative but specific. Each unit in the Stair 

■'ir' “"f proposed. Map IX and 

miwl “"“i r!’' “ ““»f“<»ry attendance areas and ad- 

moBOaove unus have been suggested for Jackson Conn y. The map show, 

die present Md propoHid schools and adminUttadve uniu and the mbic 

compares and summarize, the present and proposed plins of school-un . 
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Level of ichool work 

Grades 
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MinimuDn 

I^esirable minimum 

•Number cf 
teachers 

Number of 
pupili in 
A. D. A. 

^ » 

Number of 
teachers 

Number of 
pupils in 
A. D. A. 

1 

. 1 

t 

4 

1 

• 

Elementary 

Elementary... . 

1-6 
1 0 

6 

165 

7 

ynn 

Junior hiffh ich^l 

I- o 
7- 0 

8 

235 


aUU 

265 

77< 

Hifh fch^ 

7 IS 

7 

185 

High tchool 

/-li 

Q—IS 

7 

170 

7tC 

Senior high ichool 

in_i7 

7 

155 

10 

235 

235 

—| 
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Table 95. Proposed minimum number of pupils and teachers in adminisIratiiY units in Oklahoma' 

INote.—T^ ubic should be re^' u follows: If. in an adminisirative unit havinir a 6-6 
organizauont the nwnter of high-school teachers U 7, the total number of tLcheis 

in Ac unit should be 16 and the total enrollment 425. The other items should be 
read m a nmilar manner.] »»«uuiu uc 





Minimum 


Desirable minimum 


Type of organtzation 

« 

Numbor of 
tea^hcri 
in high 
•cbo^ 

Toul 
number of 
teachers 

Number 
of pupils 

Number of 
teachers 
in bigh 
school 

Total 
nutnher of 
teachers 

1 

Number 
of pupils 

1 

t 

S 

4 

4. 

• 

7 

(r-bl 

7 

f 

* 

10. 

10 

10 

23 

— 


7 

lo 

fA 


* fil' 



6-3-3 ■ ■■■ 

' 7 


0/3 

rw f 

36 

1.020 



TO3 

1 

52 



• Number of leachem in tenior hif h tchoolt. 

Table 96.—Comparison of the present plod of schooTorganization^n Jackson County. Okla. 
' with the proposed plan 


Item 


dittricta or ^^^niitraUve unita« 

Klemeotary atteodAOcc arcaa V/TT 

Hifh-acbool atteodaiicc arcAi 

I- and 2-teacber acbooli - 

J- to S-teacher acboola 

6- to 9^eacbcr tcbooli II- ..I! Ill 

1 0-or >ipore> t eacber icbcxit I-.HIIi%IIIIIIIIIII 

Adminiatrative uniu with an area of 100 aquace milea or 

' Pupila tranaported 

Teacbera cnplojrcd 


Elemeniary acb^a ibat meet propo^ minimum-aize lundai^ *• 

Hyh acboola that meet propoaed mimmum-atze atandarda 

Admimatrative uniu with a achool population of fewer than (M 

Current ooau baaed on 1935-16 coau and aervicca IHH 

Current coata baaed on preaent minimum program 1 1 II* I * 

Curmt ooau ba^ on propoaed minimum profram (9 monibai hiiber lalariM. arid 
better aervicea , i 


Pmeni 

(IVJ4-JS^ 

Proposed 

23 

8 

23 

8 

18 

8 

5 


1 


9 


8 

8 

23 

\ 2 

3, 2\p 
i240 

3. 740 
232 

7 

8 

1 

8 

20 


IL355.409 

5326.262 

1321.158 

5300. 274 

$368,062 

5341. 171 


» 7M in Jackao/i County and 12 in acboola from Greer County. | 

AltKough the proposed changes for each administrative unit arc based on 
careful consideration of loc alfact^ jg-and ^re entirely individual, it is pos- 
gibic to summarize proposainoTthe State as a whole and to indicate some 
tif the effects of the recommended changes; 

Enlargement oj schools . — The changes proposed in the organization of 
attendance ^aa would, if carried odt, have the effect of eliminating 
small inefficient schools and of greatly increasing the number able fo 
provide desirable eduqational services.^ In 1934-35 there were in Okla- 
homa 2,828 I-teacher schools and 1,385 2-teacher schools, constituting, 
respectively, 46.7 percent and 22.9 percent of the totah number in the 
State, \^ffien all proposed changes are made, the number of 1 -teacher 
schools will be reduced to 5 and the number -of 2-teacher schools to 2. 
The 7 1,- and 2-teacher schook not eliminated wdidd be retained because 
local top^aphical conditions make their existent necessary, although 
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it was rrcotjnizfd that greatly increased financial assistance would 
have tabe extended by the State to enable them to provide education.il 
services comparable to those provided by larger schools. Accompanv- 
inc the decrease in the number of small 4nd inefficient schoob would ! c 
- an inerpase in the number of large and more effective schools. The num- 
ber of schools with 10 or more teachers now constitute 3.8 perccjK?.f 
the total in the State; under the proposed program they would comn- 
tute 57 percent. 

The proportion of schools with an enrollment of 30 or fewer pupils 
each would be reduced from 31 to 1 .6 percent, and the proportion with 
an enrollment of 31 to 1 00 pupils each from 47 lo 1 1 percent: The per- 
centage of schools with an enrollment of more than 100 would be in- 
creased from 23 to 88, and the percentage of those with an enrollment 
• of more than 500 each from 2.6 to 34. 

Efdargemfnt of adminishatit^ imilj.— In Oklahoma a very large propor- 
tion of exbting administrative units are coterminous with attendance 
areas. For example. 51 percent of all dbtricts have onlfrl teacher and 
an additional 31 percent f^om 2 to 5 teachera. This Tntians that in 
4.084 of the 4,951 school dbtricts it is practically impossible to organize 
even one school sufficiently large to provide adequate educational ser\ - 
ices. If schoob and the attendance areas which the>’ serve are to Ik> 
enlarged as proposed, it will be necessary to increase the area of manO 
administrative units. Fifty-four percent of the adminbtritive units have 
areas of less-than lO square. miles^. Under the proposed progratn no ad- 
ministrative unit would have an area of less than 1 1 square miles, and 5.5 
percent ai*eas of from 100 to 25.0 square miles. 

^Increasing the area of dbtricts will correspondingly increase the num- 
ber of pupil's within each dbtrict, thus permitting the, establbhment of 
schools with larger enrollments. At the' present time, 35 percent of all 
school dbtricts have enrollments of 30 or fewer pupils, and an additionaf 
43 percent have enrollments of from 30 to 100 pupUs. Undenthe pro- 
posed program, less than 3 percent of the unityvill have enrollmenfs of 
fewer than 100. At present, only 6 percent orall dbtricts have enroll- 
ments of more tKan 400 pupils, while under the proposed program 84 
percent will l>ave enrollments of more than 400 pupils. 

The number of teachers per dbtridt wUl be increased. The proportion 
of dbtricts with only 1 or 2 teachers would be reduce^ from nearly 83 
to less than 4 percent, and the proportion with fixim 1 1 to 30 teachers 
would-be increas^ from 5.2 to 48 percent. Approximately 27 percent 
. of the proposed dbtricts would have from. 30 to 50 teachers. 
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Tabut 97.~StcU end local hmdi *. *„ j • • 


PoMible offiiuutioQg 



Local COD- 
Vi^tion tb 
EKunilouni 
procrtm 
(larnill 
baiia) 


tia 

tiofi (tec- 
oDdary) 
a*d needed 


Amount (or 
local en- 
^ richmem 

miairauai 

provram 



I. Pre^t (inancul protran on 

of preaent diitnci or- 

1 ¥JSI^irs «*. »K iM 

rrraent nnaocul profram on 
M*w propoeed district or- 

J. Pmpoa^ inancial profram on 

«>**w of preaent dkirict or- 
taniaauon 

4 . PrppoMd financial ptofram on 
of proposed district or- 
tanttaiion 


One of the most important' effects of the enlargemeiffW local sdhool 

srrri"'"- »f ourics 

Z.;Jr?l, ’ P* of •ol'ool "St fa approxi- 

-Mch "Sr ‘faan 15.000 of Mich walih- 

each group includes aboul 10 perccnl of the total. Th'c wioror dist'ffccs 

d^Hrcai; *' •*" r 

o^STd^ r r P“P'' f*" f'”- The result U that h.h> 

S^rLt^d a -eager educational program 

atilTe^Ln“slr^ *a^ upon only a small portion Zhei 
avauaoic wealth to finance an educational program far exceedimr rhf 

-a^ possible in the poorer districr^u^r^dc^ he 
propo^ P^atn. there would still ’be a wide variatton betwron hS 
financial aWity of^i.tric^ the range from $lso to $150 per pupil mr 
yw would not be so great. .This m^ that the abU^’^of n^r 
dismcts to finuce thw schooU would be increased five timeTwIule^e 
avtulable wealth in the wealthier districts would not be S^^c^dt'lSJ 

r^Z! “P»» for -hool p^r^ 

Even though M tlT^ouslv 

sunSS^SSr •!“ *r«'«t poarible contribudoneo the 

^ oconotnic abUity should determipe the educatkma? “S. U 
in "*PP<«r«« <lfatrict hidds, 

can be made available to.every boy and girl in the Sute. premnt 
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method of apportioning State funds to local districts in Oklahoma in 
some respects fails to create a situation conducive to achieving this goal. 

The Sute grants so<aUed “primary aid", consisting of payments for 
ttochers’ salaries, to every district which has a certain minimum average 
dkily attendance, and ‘‘secondary aid" to districts meetiVig certain 
other educational requirements. The minimum attendance is 18 
elementary pupils for “primary aid” and 40 ^Jhigh-school pupils for 

secondary aid.” Although some very small schools have combined 
in order to meet the minimum requirenients, the resulting schools 
are still small apd little real improvement in educational services hatf 
resulted. Many districts pay teachers less thap the amount received 
from the State for teachers* salaries and, by combining the difference 
with funds from local taxes, are able to operate schools withbut meeting 
the additional educational reqpirements for receiving “secondary aid.” 
About 1,500 school districts are levying no local taxes and are operating 
their schools entirely on State funds. The general effect has been to 
P^*P*tuate unsa t i^ a c tory schoob and school unit organization and -to 
remove incentives .for.local improvement of^ schoob. 

In proposing a State financial programT, the State project staff was 
guided by certaiif principles, some of wpich are? The desirable financial 
program should equalize local tax burdens for school purposes, yet it 
should require a reasonable effort on the part of each local dbtrict and 
should encourage the exercise of local initiative to enrich as much as 
possible the educational program. The State should require local 
dbtricts to meet desirable minimum educational standards but should 
not actuaUy operate any dbtrict. The State program should,, as a 
matter of policy, epcourage the establishment of adminbtfative uniu 
and attend^jice areas large enough to permit economical administration 
and to provide a broad program of educational opportunities. 

There are ^0 important provbions in the propos^ Sute-aid program 
fof Oklahoma; (1) The State would pay teachers’ salaries, accoiding to 
■ a minimum schedule set by the State, to each dbtricjt making a 5-mill 
levy on the lawfully assessed valuation of the. dbtrict. The minimum 
schedtile set by the State would, in most cases, exceed the present salaries . 
and, since dbtricts would be required to pay teachers the amount 
received firom the Sute for salaries, would result in the employment of 
better-trained instructional personnel. Each dbtrict could, of course, 
exceed the Sute minimum salary schedule. (2) The Sute would pay 
to each dbtrict makin g a 10-mill levy the difiference bctwccn*the amount 
raised by thb levy plus the amount received from the State for teachers’ 
salaries and the amount necessary to maintain schoob for a 9-month 
term. Thb would make possible in every dbtrict a 9-month term and 
a higher standaipOf educational services than arc currently fnaintaini«H 
DbtricU that mVfge to form a more satbfactory school adminbtrative, 
i^t would be provided with sufBcient funds to permit a better instru(> 
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Fioiiu 8.— Sati^toty but trantportatioa equipment. 

Up-t yiate but equipment should obviate unnecessary risk to life and nooert^ 
usses shown were purchased and placed in service in Oklahoma m*19§V^. 
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lional program and would rrccivc financial assistance for the construc- 
tion of needed buildings. 

Under this program there would be a uniform minimum rate of local 
taxation, whether districts remain ^ they are or whether they am- 
solidate with other districts. There would lie an incentive for the 
Stale to encourage the consolidation of districts in order 'to reduce ciwt, 
since the greater the proportion of school costs w hich may lie Iwrne !>>• 
the locality, the s'maller the pro|Kirtion of State funds needed. The 
local districts would have an incentive to consolidate liecause the 
smaller the pro(x>nion of local funds which must lie devoted to the 
minimum program', the greater the pro|K>rtion wliich may be used for 
enriching the program arid for providing supplementary educational 
services. 

Effect of the propoud piogram on total uhool coitt. — The State project 
staff attempted to work out comparisons to show what effect the 
^ proposals made would have on the cost of education in the State. During 
the school year 1935-36, the current cost of education was $28,098,- 
318. If, during that year, the proposed organization of attend- 
ance areas and administrative units had been in effect, the edu- 
cational opportunities offered^ could have been provided, for 
$26,681,216. In other words, ^ improving the. organization of Jocal 
school units, it would have been possible to save $1,417,102. It is 
quite probable that because of the more efficient leaching possible 
in larger schools, the educational services provided would have been 
more effective. Furthermore, without increasing the amount of 
money expended for education in Oklahomaduring that year, additional 
services could have been provided with $1,417,102. 

The preceding comparison was based on actual and proposed expen- 
ditures for a particular year. The financial effect of the proposals may- 
be further illustrated by comparisons of the cost of the present and 
proposed programs on the basis of the present and proposed district 
organizations. In making these calculations, it hai Ijeen assumed that 
all local districu would make a uniform tax levy of at least 10 mills 
for the minimum program and an additional levy, up to 5 mills, for 
enrichment of the minimum program, the total levy not to exceed the 
constitutional limit of 15 mills. The assumption of a uniform levy for ' 
all districts is necessary in order to secure comparable figures. As 
shown in table 97, the total amount raised by local dbtricts (column 3 
plus column 6) remains the same in the four ptossibilities shown, and 
varies only in respect to the proportions of the total local funds which 
arc used for the minimum program and for the enrichment program. 

If the present financial procedures were used, the present minimum, 
program could be soured in the proposed • district orgiinization for 
^9^9*227 less .(han in the present district organization, ^he present 
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il " ^ ^ ^ Pffstmi disiricc organization * * 

If >1K propoKd Snanpial proccduro u«i, the «ippl,m,„,,„ 

th» dialncu al a savin, of II ,a48.a02 for <hc proposed minim, ,n 

^ ««. a. a savin, of „.058,02* for .he 

.f'”*'"" r'" ■“ "><■ Irpda.ion aff,c„„r 

‘‘“"'’“V"* «“'<• •"•'•xX fund*, cermin oiher cha,u., 
the "vre deenwl nrcesur>'. TV most impona,,, 

changes^p^ are .hose affec.in, iV procedure, for cVn,in,^...| 
drsUK, ^Vanes and .hose affecrin, school uni. organir^L I, 

V “ ““ ) -hx* taisring pnxedures for modifv i„e 

.he o^anuarmn of «,hool admnisma.ive uniu in Oklahoma a, e 
d.lVul. .» Uirough, (2) Uui. several .ypes of nrhool «l.!2i..ra.he 
Z. “ T ““'““'“I' rducadonal organiea.ions, and . 

rhTiir.; 

school domc^ and would make i. easier u> secure deVitt aefon on 
propoMls .0 modjy nrhool unif organira.ion. A. presen. diem u i 
d.lTe.e„. merhod making boundm,- chanp. for each .ypi 
« OUaVma. The proposed Uws would rfi,ui,e Urn Z 
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lar^T enough to provide themselves with adequate insinictional 
supervision. ^ 

Uniformity is^proposed on such items as the number of members, 
manpcr of election, term of office, qualifications, and powers of boards 
of -education in all districts. The purpose of this proposal is to eliminate 
possible objections from school board members to the dev'elopmeni of 
larger school uniU and to provide boards of education that will be as 
free as possible frpm political domination. 

Although few changes are proposed in the jurisdiction of the county 
superintendent, his responsibilities in respect to the supervision of in- 
struction and to the provision of supplementary health and library 
services would be extended, especially if independent districu are re- 
quired to have a school population of more than 1,200. 

IN OTHER PROJECT .STATES 

In general, the procedures followed by all project States in formulating 
proposed programs are similar to those described for Oklahoma. Although, 
as a result of local differences among States, there arc differences in the 
forms proposals have taken and in of major eihphasis, the purpose has 
been the same. In practically every S|^te, the propels, if effected, would 
improve the organization of public' education in the State as a basic step 
toward securing greater effectiveness from the total educational effort of the 
State. Illustrations follow; 

Eidargt^tnt oj uhools—\n practically every State the proposals call for a 
reduction of the total number of schools in. the State by eliminating the 
inefficient schoob— usually the very small schools. Accompanying the re- 
duction in the, number of very small schools would be an increase in the 
number of larger schools. In Arkansas the percentage of 1 -teacher white 
schools would be reduced from 55 to 26; the percentage having 3 or more 
teachers, increased from 24 to 55; and the percentage having more than 200 
pupils, increased from 12 to 34. Although in 1 year (1936) the number of 
1 -teacher schools in Ohio was reduced from 2,387 to 1,889, the.ph>posals 
recommend a further*reduction to 7. The average enrollment in elemen- 
tafy schools would be increased from 122 to 245. In Kentucky the number 
of 1 -teacher elementary schools would be reduced from 5,732 to 1,659 and 
the number of 2-teacher elementary schools frorp 1,087 to 397, while the 
number of elementary schools having 5 or more teachers 'would be in- 
creased from 478 to 759. All ofjthe 54 existing 1-teacher high schools would 
be eliminated ; the number of 2-teacher high schools would be reduced from 
195 to 16, and the number of 3-teacher high schools, from 150 to 6. 

^ EiUarjgme^ oJ administrative units . — ^The proposals by the State project staffs 

f calKfbr a reduction in the number, with a consequent increase in the size, 
of administrative units. The principal objrjctives to be obtained through 
this increase are, firsts the organization of administrative units sufficiently 
large to provide, economically, adequate educational services, and, second^ 
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^ to equalize more nearly the ability of these units to contribute to the supp.,rt 
. of the educational program. Here, as in the enlargement of schools, the r 
largcment of local school administrative units is not an end in itself but a 

means of obtaining the greatest possible operaung efficiency of public 
education. , " / k 

^reduction in the number of adminisi/^ativc units depends to a grc.it 
extent on conditions within a State. Recommendations made by Sta.e' 
project staffs are based on careful study of each administrative unit Map 
^ III (Ventura County, Calif.) and Map VII (Ashland County, Ohio) ill,‘,s: 

• ,tr^e the present and proposed organizations in t»vo very different situariens. 

The proposals call for a reduction in the number of administrative uiijs 
1 n Arizona from 434 to 29 ; in Arkansas, from 3, 1 34 .to 75 ; in California, from 
^062 to 296 or to 88, depending upon which alternative plan is adopted; in 
Ohio, from 1,593 to 734; and in Tennessee, from 174 to 95. These redur. 
tions in number involve increases in area, in enrollment, and in number of 
teachers. For example, in Arkansas 52 percent of all districts en^loy onic 
1 teacher and 99.7 percent, 60 or fewer teachers. Under the proposed plan, 
none of the districts will have fewer than 60 teachers, and 52 percent \^ll 
have between 100 and 200 teachers. Of the 79 districts to be eliminated in 
ennessee, 6$ percent have areas of less than 5 square miles and 29 percent 
areas of less than 1 square mile. None of the proposed districts would have 
an area of less than 100 square miles; 48 percent, .areas from 250' to 500 
square miles; and 39 percent, from 500 to 750 square miles. Forty percent 
Tof the districts to be eliminated have fewer than 500 pupi/s enrolled, while 
. none of the prqposed districts would have enrolments of fqwer than 500 
pupils, and 42 percent would have from 2,000 to 5,000 pupils. Whereas, 61 
^ percent of the districts to be eliminated have from 2 to 20 teachers each, 63 
. percent of the proposed dUtricts would have from 100 to 250 teachers each. 

, Variations in range of assessed w;ealth of administrative unite would be 
markedly reduced by the proposed pro^ams. For example, iiArizona the 
range in a^ssed wealth .pcr.ptfpil U from >42 to 1187,859, while under tffc 
proposed program, it would be from $1,000 to $27,000; and in Arkansas 

the range is from $21 , to $6,000, whUe under the proposed program, it would 
be from $271 to $1,337. 

Ml* ^ • 

The effect of the proposed programs on total schootkosts. —\no\hcv important ^ 
effect of the enlargement of schools and school units would be a marked 
reduction in the cost of providing the same educational services. In Arizona 
some districts now spre jevying as high as $2T4 on each $100 of as^d 
• wdalth; under the propbs^ program, no districrwould have to IqW a tax 
of more than $1 .02. The p^entdge of districts levying taxes exceeding $1 
would ^reduced from 3, whife the. percentage of districts with local 
, leines of from 1 to 4Q cents would be increased from 22 to 56. In California 
It IS estimated that the cost per pupil m the .15 counUes studied intensively 
would be reduced 7.4 percent and that th€ total savings in these^nties . 

would accordingly be nearly 5 mUlion doUare. " ' 
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It should be noted psrticulsrly that these savings are calculated on the 
basis of maintaining but noj increasing the existing educational program, 
^here have been instances'iH the p^t where propKJsed changes in school unit 
organization have not received local support because of the belief that the 
proposed organization would involve increased, expienditures. In prac- 
tically all cases where the reorganization of khool units fs accompanied or 
followed by incrAped expenditures, such increased expenditures are charge- 
able, to addition A services which the new brganization is called upon. tp 
provide rather than to the cost of operating ^hc new organization. An e.x- 
ample is found in Tennessee where the total expenditures in 1035-36 were 
$18,338,969. The proposed organization would require an expenditure 
per year of $20,322,500. This increase is not due to the proposed organiza- 
tion— *it would provide present services more economically than the existing 
organization — but -to the greatly increa^d services which would be providefd. 
It shoi^d ^ noted further that, although the total expenditures under the 
proposed plan would be $1,983,531 more than the expenditures in 1935-36, 
they would still be $91,493.70 less than the expenditures in 1930-31. 

In Arkansas the propo^d organization would require expenditures of 
$12,01^^89 as compared with $8,356,712 for the school year ending 1931 
The incYeasc is due to proposed salary increases for better train^ personnel ■ 
and to the provision for additional services. The $3,661,977 increase is less 
than one-half of the amount by \^ich State and local school expenditures 
for schools in Arkansas were increased from 1920 to 1930. 

, / PROPOSED LEGISLATIVE PROGR.^N^S 


Factors affecting thfi~4(gislative progr&m. — In recommending legislation to 
effect ' State-wide^hangea_ 4 n accordance with propt.'sed programs, State 
project staffs recognized thatihe ultimate purpose must be improvement of 
educational services. To accomplish this purpose it was deemed advisable 
(1) that insofar as possible legislation, especially that relating to the’system 
of financial support, should be designed to encourage rather than discourage 
the organization of larger and more effective schools and local units of 
school administration; (2) that laws setting forth procedures for modifying 
the organization of local scho«|[ units should be simplified to facilitate 
desirable changes, especially 'in boundary lines, and that such changes 
should be made only after careful study of the area or areas involved; and 
(3) that provision should be made foi^some meaiu^f coordinating boundary 
changes throughout the State. ^ , 


The ^stem of finanaal aid to local districts. — In general, IhopcQject States 
have recognized the principle that the financial program should be designed 
not only to assist the less wealthy school districts in maintaining an adequate 
ed'ucsttional program but to encourage the enlargement of administrative 
units. The proposed financial program in Oklahoma, already described, 
presents oiie of the more sp^ific recommendations. The Arkansas State 
rej^t recommends that enla^ment of school districts be encouraged by 
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granting sp^ial State aid to enable districts to meet such immediate finan- 
cial obligations resulting from consolidation, as^ purchase of buses and 
new transportation equipment and the erection of4)uiIdings. 

In Pennsylvania, as pointed out in chapter XII, school districts air 
penalized for consolidating. It has been recommended in that State that i hr 
laws be so revised that financial penalties wiU no longer be a concomitant 
to the enla^ng of districts. It has been further recommended that thr 
differences in wealth of districts be adjusted by using the county instead of 
the district for assessing and collecting taxes. One act already passed in 
Pennsylvania which, it is expected, will materially improve the quality of 
insmictional personnel, provides for special State subsidies to enable fourth- 
class districts (under 5,000 population) to pay minimum salaries equivalent 

to those now required by State law in third-class dbtricts (5,000 to 30 000 
popujation). I ' 

In Ohio the School Foundation Program, described in chapter X has 
already had marked effect in that educational sendees have been imprbvrd 
throughout the State. Changes proposed in this^rogram are intended to 
eliminate the situation in which districts educating tuition pupils receive a 

larger amount (as tuition) of State funds than the resident districts would 
, receive to educate them. 

Simplifying procedures for changing boundaries— Vroposi^ in most of the 
project States would eliminate such obstacles to changing district bounda- 
ries as the requirement of an unduly large proportion of voters’ signatures on 
a petition for boundary,changes; the requirement of undlily large majorities 
m elections held to decide the question; and the requirement of majoritv 
votes m each district affected. Arkansas proposes that the question of form 
mg an administrative unit should be decided by a single majority vote in the 
entire area. As pointed outiin|hapter V, the Arkansas school law makim? 
necessary a majority vote in eacA district affected ^d a decidedly retarding 
effect upon the rate at which consolidations were made. 

In general, the proposals woflid make it more.difficult for minority vested 
interests in a small area to block desirable chahges which wgidd bpnefit 
a much larger area. Usually the question involved in these proposals is the " 
manner in which proposed changes may be initiated. As has been pointed 
out, Oklahoma considers it advisable to rely upon locaUy initiated petition 

to secure boundary changes. An opposite view is expressed in the California 
State report: • ' 

Some members of the staff of the Federal Study of Local School Units 
arc inclined to believe that the success of a movement for reorganization 
m the mterests of larger units of local school administration which de- 
pends upon the mitmtive, sponsorship, and endorsement of local com- 

■ ^ of which Imve vested interest in maintaining the 

status quo in small district orffanization. U 


statm quo in small district organization, b^xtemd^ S 

problem of school district organization for the 
iblem which shnnlH h#> *1.... I. 


wi iH-imui uismci organization for the 
State of California is a problem which should be settled by the people 
dt, p. 12 a - * 
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of the whole State, especially since the people of te whole State arc 
paying, through their State government, the lion’s share of total St,ate 
^hoolcoste ^1.9 percent for the school year 1934-35). As pointed out 
^Iscwherc in this report, it was d.uring this same year that the State paid 
TOO percent of the educational costs in almost 60 percent of all elemen- 
tary districts in the State. These wholly State-supported districts are the 
very ones which are most likely to dppose the movement for larger 
school administrative units. 

The California State project staff believes that the situation can be 
remedied by a law which would abolish the present system of separate 
elementary school and high-school districts and which would constitute 
(he boundaries of existing high-school districts as the boundaries of unified 
districts^ having control of education from the first grade through the 
• twelfth or fourteenth grade. Provision would also be made for allowing 
these districts to be further enlarged or otherwise modified by local action 
^vhen additional changes arc necessary. 

Coordination oj boundary changes . — Some of the State project staffs contend 
that one of the best meth^s 6f securing improvement in local administra- 
live organization is to charge an agent or agency with the nesponsibility 
.for suggesting and coordinating changes in school unit bpundaries. An 
outstanding example of the rapid rate at which changes can' be secured 
by such an agency, even though the agency itself had no mandatory power 
for effecting Ranges, is foynd .in Arkansas, where during the 13‘ years 
when county ooards of education- and county superintendents* were in 
existence, a great n\any very small and ineffective school dist^cts were 
elinfinated. From 1920 to 1930, the total number oT districts in Arkansas 
decreased from 5,112 to 3,703, a decrcasfe of 27.5 percent. From 1930 to 
1935, a furtlv^ decrease of 15 percent reduced the total to 3,134 districts, 
•with most of this decrease prior to 1933. Since the abolition of the county 
boards of education a«d county supedntendencies in 1933, this program of 
reorganization has made relatively little progress. Th^ Arkansas State 
project staff has recommended that the county examiners be specifically 
.charged with the responsibility of exercising educational leadership in 
studying and reconunending changes in existing school district organization. ' 
One step in this direction was tkken when the* offke of county examiner 
was made a full-time position. _ * 

In Ohio, where the School Foundation Program law requires county 
boards of education to study school units and to ipake recommendations-* 
for cha|^es in their boundaries, rapid progress .has been 'made in ehlarging^ 

‘ schools^ and school districts. In' Pennsylvania a step was taken in the 
direction of coordinating and effecting boundary changes by a recent law 
creating county boards of education and giving to these boards the respon- 
sibility of requiring an election in certain districts upon the <)uestion of 
conwlidation with adjacent districts. The districts affected by such an 
election are not coterminous with a political unit and employ not more 
than 10 teachers. The election must be held not later than *1939. Each 
7fM48*^-S8 31 
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county board of education is also charged with the responsibility of su-. 
gesting, changes in the organization of other school districts udicr its 
jurisdiction. 

In connection with the Mtablishment of local agencies for securing enlarur- 
ment of school districts, it has been recommended that State departmcnis 
of education be given the authority to work with such local agencies m 
securing the 'desired changes. In ^kahSas it is proposed that there l.c 
created in. the State department M education a special division chariird ' 
with the responsibility of encoura^ng and directing the reorganization <>f 
school units. In Pennsylvania, under the terms of the act creating-couniy 
boards of^ducation, the securing of such changes is made a definite function 
of the State department of public-instruction. 

Other recent legirlatwe acts— In Pennsylvania the minimum school term has 
been set at 180 ,days for all districts, regardless of oonulation nr 
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*- introduced at the next scKion of the Legislature have been- prepared. In 
Ohio the findings of the study have assisted county boards of education to 
work out v^id and more coordinated plans for changes in boundaries of 
school districts than'would Otlierwisc have resulted in many counties. In 
• each State the study h^ definitely revealed the need for and the importance 
of improving the organization of local school units. 

That interest in the organization of satisfactory school units will not be 
confined to the 10 projwt States is already evidenced by the fact that other 
States are interested in the 'work of the study. Requests for information are • 
being received from State and local school^officials, from colleges and uni- 
versities, and from educational and lay organisations. The Local Sch^l 
Units Project may be regarded as a contribution, calling attention to the 
necessity for careful public consideration of one of the jnost important 
problems of pulplic education. It is hoped that'tfie experiences in this 
project will be of value in gmding other States in making similar studies. 

SOME FACTORS CONDITIONS TO BE RECOGNIZED IN 
A PROGRAM FOR IMPROVING THE ORGANIZATION AND 
A^INISTRATION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 

Experiena in studying local school unit organization has indicated that 
there are certain principles of primary concern jp any program for im- • 
provementr. Some of the more impK3rtant are: 

(1) Recognition of the individuality of each State. 

(2) Recognition of the necessity for providing a balanced educational 
program. 

(3) Reci^nidon of .the adopted educational jjrogram in the organiza- 
tion of jodal school units. 

• (4) Reco^ition of the individuality of areas- within a State in the 

organization of local school units. 

t (5) Allocation of responsibilities and jurisdictions with a minimum 
probability of administrative conflict. 

. (6) Establishment of sound criteria for the distribution of State school * 

funds. , . , 

(7) Consideration of. the types of legislation which shoufd be passed. 

• ^cognition of the individuality of each StaU.—li must be recognized that 
within each State there arc certain peculiar conditions which will affect 
the procedures followed in prosecuting a study of local school units, and 
which will be of pardcular" importance in formulating recommenda- 
dons based up6n the study. It is necessary also to recognize that ^ny 
improvements which may be made must be along the lines of what is 
feasible rather than solely on the basis of what is theoretically desirable. 

^ This is p^dcularly important in determining mmimum standards for 
schools and school units. Standards mUst necessarily be adapted to 
each State in terms of the adopted cducadonal program and of pcculuu- 
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conditions within the Statc;^ otherwise, the attempt to improve the 
organization of local school units may create such strong opposition 
that the achievement of any reorganization will be far removed. 

Recognition oj the necessity Jot providing a balanced educational program.' - 
The analysis of the status of local school units in each of the 10 projec i 
States shows that there is room for improvement in the organization 
and promotion of an integrated educational program. On any one 
school level, for example, elfcmentary, the dispar^ between the ro- 
^ stricted offerings of some schools and the gr^tly flWed offerings of 
• others reveals a Tack of balance in thc*State eduSffndl program on 
that level. A similar lack of balknce exists not only on tile swondary 
level but between elementary and secondary levels. The difficulty of 
. coordinating cffecdvely the work of these two leveb in States which 
have separately organued elementary school and high-schwl districts 
is quite obvious, but the lack of coordination in States where they ar? 
not separately organized is most noticeable. In jnany States there arc 
large areas within which high-school opportunity is not readily available, 
if available at all, for pupils living in the areas. At the same time, in 
some areas where high schools are maintained, their organization' and 
educational offerings arc far superior to those of the elementary schbols - 
in the same areas. It b apparent that there is re^ nwd for more con- 
certed effort to establish a necessary total educational' program, rather 
than to place varying degrees of qmphasis on the several divisions, 
such *as elementary school, iiigh school, and junior college. 

Recogmtioh oj adopud educational program in the organization of local school 
units)— Since local school units must Jsc regarded as units of government 
for providing desirable educational services, their nature will depend 
upon the services it b their purpose to provide; m other words, upon the 
educational program adopted in a State. Consequently, local school 
units Ihould be establbhcd, modified, or perpetuated only when and 
- where their exbtencc and operation will contribute to a mqre complete 
realization of the adopted educational prt^ram. 

Recognition of the individualities oj areas within a StaU in the organizatim 
of local school units. Local school units are not only governmental unit.s 
for the provbion of specified service, but they are governmental units for 
the provision of the specified services in given localities. Their nature 
will, therefore, be affected by the local conditions under which they 
must operate. Although the services to be rendered arc the same, the 
structural organization of a unit in a populous, wealthy community, 
of necessity, will be quite different fifom the organization of a unit 
in sparsely populated, barren territory; 

'Allocation of resp^bilities arid jurisdictions with i minimum probability of 
administrative Since local school units arc governmental agen- 

cies for the provbion of specified services in given localities, and since’ 
they therefore must function as component elements of the State ad- 
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minutrative structure of public education, care must be exercised in 
determining and in dutinguishing the adininbirativcly desirable re- 
sponsibilKies and corresponding jurisdictions of each type of local 
scliool unit established. Overlapping, conflicting jurisdiction and 
ambiguous^ delegation of administrative responsibility should be 
avoided; otherwise ^the probability of efficient administrative oper- 
ation of the. State school system will be gready .decreased. 

^tablishmeni of sound pritnia for the distribution oj State school funds. — A 
primary purpose for distributing Sutc funds to local unit.s is to enable 
financially handicapped units to provide the edticational program 
desired throughout the State. Operating efficiency and economy 
require <hat State school funds be distributed so that: (a) Small and 
ineffective units,' whose establishment was. not necessitated by top«>»* 
graphical condiUons or low density of population,- will not be 'subsi- 
dized and perp>etuatcd; and {hi) the establishment of larger and* more 
efficient units will be encouraged. 

' Consideration oj ty^s of legislation which should he jassed.— In formu- 
lating the essential legidati^e program ,for effecting the in^fovement ’ 
of the organization of local school units, it shouli be r^ognized .that 
both mandamiy^and permissive le^latfon probably be needed ih 
most States. It seejns probable that, ins^(^ as Conditions within* a*. 
State permit, legislation • concerning the observance’ of .necessary 
standarth for the- offering of a minimum educational program should 
be mandatory. Permissive legislation should make it possible for 
local units to exceed the^ minimum educational program and to ex- 
periment for the purpose of testing new methods ’and procedures for 
providing the adopted educational program. 

Legislation essential for the improvement of the organization pf 
local school unitis should be framed in terms of basic underlying prin- 
ciples rather than in terms of operating detail. State bdards^’and de- 
partments of education should be required to observe the basic prin- 
ciples established by law, but should be given regulatory power to 
make desirable adjustments without the enactment of new legislation 
each time adjustments are necessary. ’ ' . ' 

It should be recognized that the ultimate control of public educa- 
tion must rest in the han^ of the citizenry. The State board of edu- 
cation, boards of intermediate units, and local boards of education, 
although having direct legal control of public schools, should be re- 
sponsive to the desires and wishes of the public. Contrary to practice 
in certain quarters, the members of boards of education shpuld be 
representative of the constituency as a whole, and nor of factions. 
Boards of education should serve as representative bodies of the people 
in the formulatioh .of operating policies of the. public-school' program., 
.School board meinbers, above all other. laymen, need to recognise 
the essential nature of public schools in a soundly balanced society.' 
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Only so far as boair^s of edutaiion arc aware of both their oppor- 
. tunny and responsibility to their communities and to theif sch^. 
^n continuoMs progress be made toward the development of equitabir 
^ucauo^ opportuntties for all. /As the citizens of the local areas' of 
a State b^me more sensitively aware of the importance of the funr- 

ThZl n ^ 'contemporary life, the control of publi, 

sch^h will b^me more sympathetic and intelligent. As progress 

a^t'talaL in«»aa»*ly nacassanr 

bv ihf Dfonl exu-nl-of mandaioiy regulation iroposo,l 

•A ■ 'i disscnung minorities (Wntrolling indi- 

groups for deviation from the norm endorsed by the Suje as a whole 
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Selected Bibliography 


Many of the documents issued by public ||Huca lion authorities are free.’ 
Many of the materials can be borrowed from the libraries of .State uni- 
versities, State historical societies, the Office of. Education. I'nited States 
‘ Department of the Interior, or the labrar>’ of C-ongress. Probably no one 
library haS all the items referred to tti the bibliography. 

An ostfnsk (*) ptfffdtng an ilfm induatfs that an intfriibraty loan can be made 
from iht library oj the Office of Education where a copy it on depojif. 

Availability of data. — A surprising volume of data has been assembled on 
the present status of school districts in .individu^ districts. States, and 
regions during the past few years. The beginning studies in Stqie school 
administration show various points of emphasis and attack in studying 
school administration. 'As pointed *out in the Octobeif 1934 issue of the 
Rei'ieit' of Educational Research a broadening of the scope of the bibliography 
therehi to include items related to the problem of school organization was 
necessary to a complete consideration of the problem, 

M stumbljng block in the w'ay -of invesigators was until recently the 
general unavailability of data that are cbmparable in content^ and de- 
limitation. Terminology w'as loose, different items were reported, and the 
• purposes of the studies were various. ’ 

During the pgat few ygars^he availability of comparable data inrre.ised 
as the references listed below* show, ' ^ 

Arkansas, Arizona, California. Illinois, Kentucky, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee made and reported studies under 
the direction of the Office of Education; Colorado. Idaho, T6xas,>Ctah,' 
Washington,' individually studied their present educatidnal <condHiQns, 
aided by Federal funds; Vl^nfiesota also studied 14 cpuntics with FederaJ 
funds; and New York has recently reported the findings and recommenda- 
tions of iu Regent’s Inquiry into the character and cojt of public educa- 
tion in the State of New York. 

The participation of the State departments of education in the program 
of uniform records and reports conducted by the Office of Education at 
the request of the Council of Chief State School Officials reflects desirable 
outcomes of such cooperation in the data availabla today. 

Out of the many studies in school administration those selected for this 
list show the diversity of techniques used,- the scope of the data collected 
and presented, and the projection of plans of improvement, costs, etc. 

It has been our hope to include the recent major contributions to the 
literature in- the field of State school administration relating to the organi- 
zation of satisfactory units of administration and finance. 
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Rffrrrnccs coxrrinR certain phases of the problem havT not been in. 
eluded but the following paragraphs should explain these omissions at d 
point to sources of data. ^ 

Nfany anicles of merit appearing in the official organs of tax. 
payers’ and educatioa associations have not been included in the bibli- 
ography, >rt it is highly desirable to call attention to. this type of materi.il; 
especi^Iy has that issued by the California Taxpayers’ Association at d 
the Illinois ^ucation Association been particularly instrumental in amn.- 
mg interest in the proNems of school administration in the lav and sclu^.l 
groups in those States.'^ 


Atlasfs. The preparation of maps showing various items for districts. 1 
necessary procedure in the prosecution of stndies of local schopi units. Ii .v 
resulted in the accumulation of \isual document, for State and coimu 
offices and, in some instances, for interested individuals. 

The 10 States participating in the Local School Units Project* have pr. - 
pared maps for some or all of their units which are available for study m 
the State and county offices; sojne of these States have issued books of m.ips 
for the local superintendents and others interested in them. Many Sta.rx 
have taken this preliminary step in an effort to “see” existing situations 
and study them more closely. For insunce, New York has recemlv 
issued an atlas which includes all school districts- in New York for 19.U 
The leading libraries in New York State have a copy of the atlas. e,icl. 
county clerk has on file the sheets for his county, and ea^ school dbtrin 
suf)crintcndcnt hai a copy of ihc map of his district. 

The shape and size of school districts has long been the subjtftt of studv 
and comment. Minnesota issued recently (1935) a mim^aphed sheet 
entitled “A sampling of Minnesota school districts relating to shape”;' the 
individual State project reports (in'the Study of Local School Units) com- 
mented on th»size and shape factors in relation to existing units; and New 
York’s atlas definitely calls attention to these factors. 

-Afflx/m’ /Aew.— There are on file in many' of the libraries of the uni- 
versities and colleges theses in the field of State school administration 
The number is too large to include all the references. The few represen- 
tative ones are included below. - . 

Sociological and economic backgroj^ data.— In any comprehensive study of 
the local school unit geography factors, of which population is one, are 
indispensable. 

IndexM of socio-economic status may be designed to include many or a 
few faetdrs, and these selections may cover the subject and each selection 
be conridered representative by its author. There u little a^ment, 
however, as to the truth and totality of the picture presented by the selected 
items. A gl^ce at table 78 A, B, and C, reveaU some of the items that 
may be considered pertinent in studying socioeconomic status. 



References on the various studies of ability and effort of school units to 
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^provide a total or minimum educational prof^am have not been if^luded 
^ in the bibliography. 

Drpartnunt of Commerce. — Other data necessarv’ as background factors in 
studies of local school units showing population trends, com|xMition. and 
distribution; national wealth and income; illiteracy; etc.,, are in publica* 
lions of the Bureau of the Census and the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
(ommercc known as Ftjteenth Centus of the I'nited States, J9J0 (issued de- 
cennially) and the Statistical .ihstiact of the Vni^ed States (issued annually) 
.and obtainable by purchase„from the Ignited States Ciovernntent Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.-.-and available for reference in most large 
libraries. - ' " , 

Department of the Interior. Office of Education. — Many publication^ of tlie 
‘ Office of Education on various problems in local and State school admin- 
istration related to the planning of effective scho6l units afe available by 
^ purchase from the Superintendent of Documents, United States Govern- 
ment Prmiiflg Office, Washington, D. C., and by interlibrary.loan from the 
library of the Office of Education. Among these are the Biennial Survey 
of Education (for Swte and city school statistics); bibliography of research 
studies in education (annual compilation of research studies in education 
undertaken by universities and colleges. State and cire school s>’stems, and 
organiiations known to be engaged in the study of special phases of educa- 
tion); National, State, and city surveys (the surveys made by the office 
and bibliographies gf such studies); list of publications of the office. 

\ationaI Resources Committee. — Most of the State and regional planning 
publjcatioru and reports on^this committee’s fist of publications are avail- 
able for reference in the library of the committee in Washington, D. C. 
Reports listed as “Typed ms.” are not available for ‘dutribution but are on 
file for reference also in that library and at the headquarters of the respec- 
tive State planmng boards where inquiries concerning these and other re- 
ports shMld be addressed. 

Other planning board publications which will be helpful in ^hc study of 
local school units as background or supplementary data arc land-use, eco- 
nomic and peculation surveys; planning primers; etc. 

Handbooks of procedures for planmng the reorganization of local school units: 
Set Alves (Office of Education circular no. 156), and reports of .Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Illinois, Kentucky, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. 

A second publication of the Office of Education resulting from the T 
School Units Project is entitled, “Principles and Procedures in the Organi- 
zation of Satisfactory Local School Units,” This publication is an elabora- 
tion of the handbook used by the 10 Sutes croperating with the Office of 
Education in the prosecution of the Local School Units Project and should 
^ be helpful to State and local school administrators in studying present 


status and p^oj|^c^g programs. 
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.Awr |. t. Study of 260 ichool ronsalldations. Washington. I' .v 
. , Govynmt-ntprintingoffico. 1924.- 39 p lOfficc of oducation. Bull. . 

lin, 1924. no. 32.) 

,hc hUioricI dcxTlopmcm of comolid.doo. .nd tranuwrtation l.v 
Scatrto Cunuunt valuable informaiion. ^ 

I 

Alexander.^ Carter, and Covert, Timon. Biblioffraphy on cducaiio,, 

193r%4?“^ ^ ^ C^mmem printing ofl« . . 

1932. 343 p. (OflScc of education. BulleJI; 1932. no. 15.) (Vol ! 

National survey pf school financT.) ' • , ' 

; JhU b,bl,oKT«phy. one of ihc public.tion, of the N.don.1 Sut^rv of Sch.n i 
e«hJ >r!i^ Edoct.on.1 Finance Inquiry-, bibliography. did to, ihr 

(S^*iwll^) '|93» •pppATwi from 1 923 thm..« (. 

At iEN, Hoi i is Partridge' A studv of the control of t<duca«on ihro»«l, 
fi^holders charters of California cities and counties. Doctor's thes... 

1933. Stanford Univoesity, Stanford Univeniiy, California. (Ab- 

stract in: Stanford university. ' Abstracts of diaertaiiom for the dr- 
|?re«s of doctor of philojpphy and doctor of educ^fionTl 932-33 Fifih 
series, no. 158, p. 165-71.) , 

ka*d^ o,i^?T "*7"' ««'«*» -ppearing in charie,. 

hv^ l^ugh charter u lea. mund and more inappropriate than contn.l 
by the g^al law of the Sute; and that all charter prtmnon. in regard to educa- 
ooo could be elmunat^ withodt lerioui loaL ^ 

Alv^, H. F., ef af. Handbook of procedure for plannirrg ihe reorganiza- 

Washington, Office of ^ucaiion, Janu^ 
1936. '54 p. numeog. (Circular no. 1 56.) • - 

Ulu.trative .Undard. and procedure, for planning .hr 
^aniianon of more «odactory ndtooh. attendance area^ and local nrhool ur,.u 
of Adminifirjiiion And finance. 

Show, the data needed to study pre«mt educalipoal providon^ how toorganirr 
and the* dau. and how consequenUy, in terms of geheraUy recognirerl 

^ P'“»^ ^ reorganiaation of *hooU and ichool 'duSrtt.o 
^t .n a more adequate educational program administb^ on a morn equiuble 

~pnd Morphet, Edgar L. Principles and procedures in the organiza- 
tion of satisfactory local school units. Washington, U. S. Governmei?i 
pnnt.ng office. 1938. 164 p. (Office Of education. Bulletin. 1938. 

n^ll.) Bibliography, forms, maps, charu. 

■ CMk, p«bHcMi«- ,«uld«g I™, Uk 

«tlw- 7°^ “T*. “ ““ended to nipply u, State and local Khool official, and 

othen inter^ied m educational oiganiradon and administratioo the long felt need for 
*^e m the .tudy of local school uniU which Would rather eato^ve in (la «ig. 

procedure., arid »un«, and whil would contribute to the' 
unifonmty of the treatment and dements within4e resulting reports 
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ihr nmlYor drfining. stating. ^ adopting standards and obirciivrs; rollrr iing .ind 
organiiing dau to show prrsrni sums upon which to cvaJuatr the piprnt situation 
and proirct proposals for improsrmrnt ; iljc Irgisjatisr program; and the finWial 


tisrly by (he Oflicr of Education and V»ona. Arkansas, California; I lUmns. 'Ken ' 
mchy. North Carolina. Ohio. OklaMyna. iVnnssIvania. and Tenpe«cr It indudrs 
a series ti" ^1 forms for collecting and ubulating data, ilhistraiions of vanous uprs 
of maps and charts, and a^sefeefed annouted bibliography. ‘ 

American Edi'cational Research Association. Schotil org.iniraiinfi. 
Review of educational research. (\.* E. A.). 4: 35:* 68; 4()4 17; 
417-25; 431 -3jJ; a~nd 440M4. October 1934. 

“TTiis number of the Rmnt of EJmottonal Rttfotch is a handy compendium of the 
chirf factt on school gdminUtration and organiution and is a guide to sotm ^of 
more detailed dau. School administration in this issue deals with the stnicturr 
of the school system and its modifications in response both to social and adminittra- 

ncedt, treated geneu'cally, and the literaAiieis^tesiewTd to July I. 19)4. ‘ 

Of. I; Unita of school organisation. William C. Rea\-isr^ Pp. 3S7-68 Uia> 
cusses the vanous ^ypes of lidministratise units showing Qct^in.^' present staiiis. 
advantages and disadvantages. 

Ch. IV: Organisation of administration. 

X. Qty school administrgtion. Nelson B. Henry «td Edward C. Bolmier. 
pp. 404-17. The authors point to the relative recency of research studies in 
^ the field of school administration. This section' concerns boards of education, 
administraCixe officers, aiyl types of administrative organisation. , 

' B. Sute KWl'adminUifation. Warsen W. Cose. pp. 4l'0-17. Poinu out 
that most of the«st|idia of the organisation of Sute departments of educ^on 
^ have dealt with tbe>organisati^ as set up in rarutitulions and laws and that 
few attempts have been made to go beyond the l^al provisions Yo evaluate the 
way in which organisation has functioned. This section conceriu the .Sute 
boards of educadon, the chief Sute school officiaU, and tuffs of education 
departments. ' * ^ ^ 

C County ^school adminittradon. Warren W. Cose. pp. 417-25. Calls ‘ 
altendon to the vaiiadont in the definidont used to ditdnguish classes of ad- 
ministradve unio- within a Sute, that all coundet in a Sute are not of the 
same kind of administradw units, and that studies by diflerenl authors do not 
agw in their classificadt^ for entire Suia. Thu secdon concerns, county ' 
boards of educadon, county superintendents, and staffs. ‘ 


The broad scope of this review is consistent with the desirable, connoudon of 
“administradoD.** The consideradon of many factor* is iteceasarylo a true under- 
fUittBng of the pieaent lUtus of school systems and the projetdon of plans for their 
improvement 

Chapters I and V and the t^Uography are pardcularig tignificant toji study of 
local school 'Units. 

Chapttf 1. .Territorial units, pp 361^5. NickoUm^L. Eti^haitltW Harold 
McCormick. Dia r t is s r^ umbCT of districts in Unit^ Sutes and typm of ibeal 
school unit!. - ^ ^ ♦ 


• program. 

^ This publication is a revision and rlaborait^ 
Office pf Education and used in the study 


xiraitM of the hand 
udy UxaJ scj^ool 
\rXtoj\^^ Arkansas, 


of the handbook issued in bv the 

osaJ scj^ool units condiicerd cooprra- 


Review of educational 
394-411, -422, 437-42, dfctobcr 1937 
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Qiapter V, Orgiinization of adminiitradon in territorial units, pp. 3^-4 
A. aties. pp. 394-99. Jesse B. Scars. B. Co<fctics. pp. 400-03.. William (;’ 
I^visam/J^p. Logsdon. C. States, pp. 404-11. Nickolaus L. Engelhardt. 

topical trcatmf^nt for the research in these three phases of administration is 
similar to that in the review for Ojftpbcr 1 934, 

The items in the bibliographies of this and the October 1934 issue of the Review i, 
(on topics related to A, B, and C, above) make a rather complete list studies in 
State school administration. ‘ ^ ^ 

•Arizona. Statc Department of Public Instruction. A study of lornl 
» ' school attendance areas and administrative units in Arizona. Phoenix, 

^ The department, 1936. 185" p. , (mimeog.) maps, tables. 

This is one of the State reports issued by 1 of the 10 States cooperating with tli’e 
Office of Education in its Local School Units Project. (See also: Arkansas, C:.ili- 
Tomia, ^Illinois, Kentucky, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoiha, Pennsylvania and 
' Tennessee.) ' ^ - • 

^ Gives 14 county pl^^ of reorganization. • ' 

This study was made to determine the truth concerning educational conditions 

in each county and school diitrict in Arizona to serve as a guide in recommending an 

educational program, which, when completed, should'overcome manyofthedefc< is 
. and inequalities of tl# presfent system, with little if any increase in annual exp< n- 
diture, aq^ tend to equalize and increase the eductlional opportunities of all of 
the children in the State. The information contained in the stu^ should serve as a 
vriuable aid and guide to future decisions on school organization. 

••Arkansas. State Department of'Public Instruction. A study of local 
school units in f\rkansas. Little Rock, The department, 1938. 214 p, 
maps, charts, tables. • . ‘ 9 

This is one of the State reports issued -by 1 of the 10 States cooperating with tlir 
. Office of Education in its Local School Units Project. (Sec also: Arizona, Cali- 

, fomia, lUinois, Kentucky, North ijft|rylina, Ohio, Oklahoma,- Pennsylvania, and 

Tennessee.) 

The general purposes of the Arkansas Ix)cal School Units Study were (1) to collect, 
organize, and analyze data concerning pr^nt schools and school administrative 
units; (2) to formulate standardI^^d. plans for the reorganization' of existing ad- 
ministrative units into more effective school units; and (3) to ascertain and plan'fqr 
the nceds.of the future school program of Arkansas. 

The study embraced the 75 counties of the State. As an outgrowth of the study 

» ' ““each county^ proposed programs of reorganization were developed. Nearly 

all of the county programs have been completed. Some are available in typed 
form; others' in mimeographed form. Complete data, including the proposed re. 
organization, for all counties are on file in the State department of education. 

' • ewsting 3,134 administrative units and 

^ gives in summary form the present and proposed programs for three typical counties 
selected to sHbw different situatiim and conditions and are fodicative of the 79 
reportt on file in the State department. » , ' 

^ s 

*Axtell, Paul H. Judicial determinations affecting, the’ jjower to 
create and alter sch^l d.utricts in the United States. Doctor’s thesis, / 
1933. New York university, New York, N.Y. 244 p. ms. 

Outlines limitations in connection with Federal constitution and State constitu- 
doni. '^0 > ^ / 

$ 

• " . ■ ' i i ■ 
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Uses DQAtcnal, taken fironi primary sources, based on the decisions of Judges in 
cases which have come before courts affecting the power to create and alter school 
districts. 

Bri^oe, Alonzo Otb. The size of the local unit for administration and 
supervision of public schools. (Doctor’s thesis, 1934.) New York, 
Bureifti of publications, Teachers college, Columbia university, 1935. 
110 p..iKContributio 9 S^o education, no. ^9.) ' 

An analysis of the relation between the size of the local unit for public-school 
administration and supervision and the economical administi^tion and supervision 
of the schook. 

Data were secured from reports of investigations of public-school systems in 13 
different States, from reports of the State department of education in 10 different 
States. Data indicate that units employing 200 teachers or more provide control 
most econo mic a ll y, but that units employing 70-80 teachers may provide adequate 
control by using relatively low percentage of current expen^ for the purpose. The 
proportionate cost of adequate control is comparatively high in units employing 
40-60 teachers, and becomes prohibitive in the typical unit employing fewer than 30. 

Butterworth, JuLiA^ E.^ Defining the local rural school unit in terms of 
its objectives. ^ Educational administration and supervision, It: 145-56, 
March 1925. . . ~ 

Stresses the importance of detentiining the size of a school ufiit in the light of its 
adequacy to support schook without making if too large to-enlkt the cooperation' 
and interest of the community. 

Should the CQpnty be tlie local unit of school administration? In 

University of Pennsylvania. Tenth annual schoolmen’s week proceed- 
ings. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania press, 1 923, pp. 1 32-39. 
(University of Pennsylvania bulletin, vol. xxiii, no. 38.) 

Contends that size of ad m inistrative unit should be determined by its objectives 
and depends both on ability to provide physical resources for effective schook and 
on the feasibility of integrating the interests of all groups in the territory. Favors 
community rather than county dktricts. 

Types of local school units. In National society for the study of 

education^ Thirtieth yearbook, pt. 1. The stams of rural education. 
Bloomington, Public school publishing co., 193i. pp. 202-06. 

Emphasizes need 4 determine type of adminktrative unit in light of the situation 
to be faced. , ^ 

♦California. State Department of Education. Study of local school 
units in California. Sacramento, The department, 1937. 137 p., 
maps, charts, tables. ’ , 

This is one of the State reports issued by 1 of the 10 States cooperating with the 
Office of Education in its Local School Units Project. (See also: Arizoni, Arkansas, 
Itlinok, Kentucky, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and Ten- 
nessee.) 

^he report sets forth pertinent information on present status of school district 
organization in California. In orde^r to develop adequate comparisons between the 
large and the small units in respect both to adminktative units and attendance areas, 
illustrative proposak for tdfefa units in 15 representative counties in P.alifnr ni« are 
set lip. ^ 
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Complete reorganiution proposals formulated by the California staff of this smdv 
have been presented in separately prepared county reports, which are on file in ihr 
Sute deparunent. 

Callahan, John. The financial situation in Wisconsin high-sch<.oI 
districts. Madison, Wisconsin department of public instruction 
87 p, > - . 

State-wide study of high-school opportunities, their costs, and their sourcf< „f 
funds. Wisconsin high schools are in a critical condition financially, due to m ' 
maxd enrollments, doubling of budding costs, increased instructional com.s 
decreased State aid, disparity between tuidon revenyes and costs of instruction, and 
« srnall taxing unit for high-school support. It was found that the burdens are p ,r 
ocularly heavy on the small high schools because of their small enroUments, il.nr 
^ inadequate property valuadons back of each pupil, and because of ihe fact that 

im^l schools draw a large percentage of the tuition pupils. It was found that sm.tll 
high schools are most expensive and most poorly supported. The study recommends 
larger taxing units, mqre equal dUtribution of high-school opportunities, more equal 
high-school opportunides, and new tax sources. It was found that 19 62 percent 
of the total area of the Sute now supporu all of Wisconsin's high Khools. 

Carr, \Nm. G. Efficient unit of administration. Educational research 
bulletin (N. E. A.), 9: 238^4, September 1931. 

Cites typical recommendatidbs from State school surveys emphasizing the neetl 
for 'thinking of education in terms larger than the small rural district lists the 
pnncipal larger units in use or proposed at present; and presenU characterUtics of a 
good unit for rural school administration ; but points to the necessity for research as 
to the effectiveness of various types of local school units. 


Chamberlain, Uo M., and Meece, Leonard M. The local unit for school 
administration in the United States, Lexington, College of education 
University of Kentucky, 1936. 44 plus 56 p. (In two parts.) (Bulletin^ 
of Bureau of school service, vol-Wii, nos. 3 and 4, March and June 
1936.) „ 


Part I Describes the scope and character of the investigation and includes ; 
survey of Ac basic and intermediate unite for school control in use in the 48 Sutes 
an analjteis of Aese units in terms of area, school population, teaching staff, anc 
other related factors; and an interpretation of existing conditions on Ac basis of ar 
8-divuion classification of the local organization for school management. 

Part II Include maps of typical. systems and diagrams Aowing Ac organizatioi 
for school control m Acse systems. In addition it shows Ac relationships cxistins 
Ixtwecn Ac local organization for school control and certain measures of school 

effiaency. Fmally, it furnishes an analysisof Ae qends in reorganization of the local 
^ unit for school administradon. ^ 

Clark, Harold F. The effect of population upon ability to support 

education. Journal of educational research, ,14: 336-39, December 
1926. 

A study to determine a means of measuring effect of population on abiUty to 
support educauon. Communities wiA few adults in comparison A children are 
less ^able tl^ co^unitics wiA large number of adults to support education. 
Au Aor works out formuUe for measuring how change from standard ratio of adults 

to chUdren affects abAty to support schooU. Formula U when X,equals the ratio 

of adults to children in community. 
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•Conrad.* Charles Wh.i iam. Shall we unify the “dual school system” in 
IJlinqis^AjMaster’s thesis. 1935. Northwe.siern unurrsitv. Evanston. 
111. 179p.Xs. 

Discusses the “dual school system'* maintained in 500 communities in Illinois, and 
the unit system used in other communities of the State* Finds that dual systems 
result in inefficiency because pride of office and jealousy of prcroKaiiv es tend to keep 
schools from cooperating for the common interests of their students: that they throw 
relatively too hcav^ a tax burden on the rural territory; and that they prevent proper 
articulation between the elementary and $econdar>* divisions of the school system. 

‘ Suggests that the school district system* be reorganized so that the schools from the 
nursery' school to the college level should be considered as one aaministraiivc unit. 

CovTRT, Timon. An ^notated biblioe^raphy of studies penainintj to the 
county unit of school administration. Washine^ton, Office of education, 
1930. 16 p. ms. (Circular no. 12.) 

This bibliography lists more than 100 published studies pertaining to the county 
unit of school administration. 

Educational achievement of one-teacher and of larger rural schtMils. 

Washington, U. S. Government printing office, 1928. (Office of 
eduction, Bulletin, 1928, no. 15.) 23 p. ^ 

A survey of studies on this problem; reveals that larger rural ^hools are consistently 
better in educational achievements thad small schools. 

' ■ Good references on consolidation of schools and school districts. 
Washington, U. S. Government printing office, 1934. 10 p. (Office 
of education, Bibliography no. 27.) 

Contains a list of 60 relevant items. 

Larger units for educational administration a potential economy. 

Washin^on, U. S. Government printing office, 1933.^ 43 p. (Office 
of education, Pamphlet no. 45.) 

Compiles excerpts from official survey reports on economies resulting from re- 
organization and on possible savings from the cs.tablishment of other reorganiza- 
tions. 

State aid for ^hool consolidation and pupil transportation. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government printing office, 1931. 9 p. , (Office of 
education, Leaflet no. 3.) 

This study presents information concerning Slate school funds provided specifically 
for consolidated schools and pupil transportation in the United States and the 
conditions under which they are granted. 

State provisions for equalizing the cost of public education. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government printing office, 1936. (Office of educatioh, 
Bulletin, 1936, no. 4.) 49 p. 

The support of public education is virtually accepted, in princijplc, at least, as a 
Stater obligation throughout the country. In practice, however, there is wide 
variation in the degree of the responsibility assumed by the several States for the 
financial support of their public schools. WhUe no State evades the entire burden, 
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the majo^ part of the load U ihifted in most instances to local units and conscauem v 
to local taxpayer!. . ^ 

• TW*. bulletin reports a number of plans developed by the various Sutes 1,. 
nnanang the public schools. 

•Cressman, George Richter. Local units for educational administration 
Doctor’s thesis, 1931. University of Pennsylvania. -PhUadelphi / 
University of Pennsylvania, 1932. 266 p. • 

Cornpases school systems of Pennsylvania and Maryland by pairine selert.H 
counues, 7 in wch Sute, one State having the township and the other the coun.v 
unite for administradoo. Results seem to favor county unit State. 

Cubberley, Ellwood P. State school administration: A- textbook uf 

principles. Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 1927. .77^ p., Ulus, charts 
etc. 

(Rivergide textbooki in education.) 

Selected references at close of each chapter. 

fo^^ron^l *** °^“*“‘‘on and development of units‘an.1 

Cyr, Frank W. Needed research on the reorganization of school districts 
in rural areas. New York, Bureau of publications,' Teachers collect 
, Columbia university, 1937. 23 p. 

Reprinted from 7VafVrrCt>//<sr/?«:orrf, 38: 295-315, January 1937. 

Tim pamphlet should provoke serious thinking on the problems of State school 
administeation. The author calls attention to the factors to be considered in th. 
^rganizaUon of attendance areas and administrative unite; what research has bem 
done; Md that further research is needed into educational aims and philosonhv as 
they affect reorganization of administrative structure. ^ 

* rr. ^'spohsibility for rural school administrarion; allocation of respon- 
sibilitics in the administration o? schools in rural areas, with special 
reference to the county. Docto^ thesis, 1933. Teachers colleec 
Columbia university, New York, ‘teachers college, Columbia univer- 
sity, 1933. 159p. (Contributions to education, no. 579.) 

^alyzes Ae allocation of responsibilities to the local district, county, and State 
^ reorganization of the ‘administrative set-upfor schools in the 

Dawson, Howard A. * Satisfactory 'local school imits-Functions ancf 
pnnciples of formation, organization, iind administration. Nashville 
Division of surveys and field studies, George Peabody college for 
tcfechcrs, 1 934. 1 80 p. (Field study no. 7.) 

trSTnT “ public-school adminis- 

tranon, the charMteraUcs of a satisfactory school, satisfactory administrative and " 

•upervi^ organizations, size of a satisfactory, local unit of school aaministration • 
f till of local ^ool attendance and administrative unite, the reorganization of local 
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Dawson, Howard A., and Little, Harry A. Financial and administra- 
live needs of the public schools of Arkansas, vol. i. Little Rock, State 
department of public jnstruction, 1930. 100 p. 

Presents detailed plan of school organization and administration, including costs 
, and sources of necessary ^ditionaj revenue which vnll make educational facilities 
available to all children in Arkansas. 

Recommends redistricting entire State so that districts “conform to natural 
economic and community lines.’* 

Deffenbauch, W. S., and Covert, Timon. School administrative units with 
special reference to the county unit. Washington, U. S. Government 
/* printing office, 1 ^>33. 25 p. (Office of education. Pamphlet no. 34.) 

Outlines principal legal provisions relating to school administration in States 
having some or all counties organized on county unit or semicounty unit plan; 
presents principal statutory provisions for county school taxes; gives general descrip- 
tion of “district” and town or township administrative unitj; and gives dau on total 
number and size of school units and number of schopl-board members in each State. 



Edwards, Newton. The courts and the public schools. Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Chicago press, 1 933. 591 p. (Social science studies, no. 28.) 

Chapter II is a comprehensive treatment of district organization and contr^ with 
^particular attention to the legal principles governing the creation of Khool districts, 
the alteration of their boundaries, and the effect of such changes on pre-existing 
assets and liabilities. Other chapters deal with the legal status and authority of 
school and district officers. 

Engelhardt, fRED. Public school organization and administration. 
(Designed to be an introductory textbook.) New York, Ginn and co 
1931. 595 p. 

• 

Chapter on school district organization pves goo<4 background discussion of the 
relation of school distdeu to the organization of civil government, of .type arrange- 
ments of school districts, of the county and township as school districts! of corporate 
and noncorporate districts, and of procedures for chang;ing boundaries. Other 
pertinent chapters arc those dealing wi^ the legal status of boards of education and 
superintendents. * 

- . f 

The future school district. American school board journal, 81: 
51-52, July 1930.’ ' . . , 

Draws analogy betwtftn business and school organizatioif. Argues that small unit 
is inefficient and predicts future enlargement of districU. Eplphasues- tiu: ntJed for 
careful planning And coordination. * , * 
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Engelhardt, Fred. / The need fof larger school district unit, h 1 .r 
Minne.sota schools (Bulletin of Minnesota education, association no. ) 
pp. 6-8, May 1934. . 

In citinn the need for a larger local unit for the support and administration ,,f 
public schools in Minnesota, advantages from the county, as ah example of a lai i ,V 
local unit, are definitely set forth; states that major changes in methods of distribu. 
Sute funds to schools, should demand reorganixation of school districte and ti ,.i 
planing erf.a newer type of school district organization should consider ceri.,in 
principles', which are listed. 

I and Others. DistHct organization and secondaiy education. Wash- 
ington, U. S.‘ Government printing office, 1933. 208 p. (Office o‘f 
education. Bulletin, 1932, no. 17; National survey of secondary eduf .i- 
* tion, Monograph no. 8.) , . ' 

Explains in considerable detail the development of present school district organi/.,. 
tions— in part I for the United Sutes; in part II for California; in part III f„r 
Illinois— with emphasis on the secondary. Includes legal pitivisions, costs, and 
plans that have been made for reorganization of secondary school districte. 

The authors hold: “The organization of school distri cte can not remain static if it 
. . is to provide sitisfactorily a service that is modified as the social and economic statu, 
of the people changes. One of the greatest barriers to educational progress is thr 
Idea, so strongly intrenched in many Sutes, that the school district organization ,s 

established U not to be modified If aU Sutes could begin with the principle 

^ that no inibrpdrated school district could be created unless a minimum and complete 
elementary, and secondary school program can be pffered economicaUy within its 
, boundaries, a big step irt the solution of the mmt difficult school problem would hav e 
been taken.” 

Part I u a comprehensive and general survey oPdistrict organization in the United 
States in relation to providing secondary educatioh. A chapter on provision, for 
secondary education by the district either vvithin'the district, by transporution of 
pupils and j^yment erf tuition to another district, or by combining with other dis- 
tncte.to maintain a high schod. A chapter on practices of^roviding high schooU 
supported by the county, Sute, or independent high-school district. Part 1 1 and 
Part III make more intensive studies of the situation in California and IlUnois, both 

erfwhich have a dual system ofelementary and high school districte. ' * 

♦Gaumnitz, Walter H. Economics through the elimination of very small 
schools. Washington, U. S. Government printing office, 1934. 54 p. 
(Office of education, Bulletin, 1934, no. 3.) 

Presents dau which ,will help us to realize more fully how' prevalent and how 
widespread the smaU-school problem reaUy is; to 'examine concrete evidence of the , 
cost of extremely small schools, and to cite ways and means employed both in this 
country and abroad in seeking a solution to the problem. * 

f High per capiu costs obtain in schools with very small enrollments. ’ 


— - The smallness />f America’s rural high schools. Washington,' U. S. 
^vemment printing office, 1 930?T78 p. (Office of education, Bulletin^ ' 

« 



iiSlited'for the most part to the schools which were locAt^ in the 
villages and towns of fewer than ^500 population. 
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*Gau>initz, Walter H. The central rural school district of New York: A 
satisfactory unit of school administration. Doctor’s thesis, 1935, 
George Washington university, Washington, D. C. 270 p. ms. 

.Elaminer critically the laws and prindplr* of school adminUtration under which 
the central rural school .dWtricts of New' York were inaugurated, and evAJuates 
the r^U of this form of school organization, and attcmpu to determine to 
wh'at extent^ this form ol" achool administration could be successfully employed 
elsewhere. Finds that this system has brought to the rural communities a graded 
program .of elementary education, a complete 4-ycar program of secondary educa- 

' tion, special efforts to care for the needs of the junior high school grades, varioiu 
auxiliary school services, a modem school plant and equipment, an improved’corps 
of teachers, greater and more r^lar attendance, JransporUtion of pupils wherever 
necessary, better school supervision, and many other educational improvements. 

Greyer, John Edward. Inequalities of educational opportunity in the 
Illinois public school system. Master’s thesis, 1936. University of 
Colorado; Boulder. (Abstract^ in: University of Cqjorado studies. 
Abstracts of theses for higher degrees, 1936:33.) 

Finds that 2,656 districtAmroU fewer |han 10 pupils each, and 6,211 enroll fewer 
‘ than 1 5 pupils in 1 -teacher schooU, that of 99ff ^igh schooU, 546 have an average daily 
enrollment of fewer than 1 00. Recoininends a complete revision of school laws lead- 
ing to a better State educational organization, followed by the reorganization of 
taxing and education unitt to equalize school responsibility, school support, and 
school efficiency. • ’’ 

Grimm, L. R. The larger school district unit; Some problems and issues in 
lilinois. Springfield, Department of research and- statistics, Illinois. 
State teachers association, December-January, 1934-35, 3 vols. 100 p, 
(mi.meog.) 

A well^nceived and executed study of the dbtrict organization, problems, and 
costs inlllinou. , ► i- , a 


Hay, Homer W. Litigation caused by the creation, alteration, and dis- 
solution of school districts. Doctor’s thesis, 1934. University of Pitts-, 
burgh, Pittsburgh,, Pa. (Abstract in: University of Pittsburgh. Ab- 
stracts of theses, researches in progress, and bibliography of publications 
"10: 162-69.) / r , 


Analyzes 1,700 court cases dealing with the creation, alteration, and dissolution of 
school diitricts m the United Sutes. Cases before the courts indicate an evolution of 
statutory processes; 88 pierccnt of the cases dealing with the consolidation of districts 
have come before the courts since 1914; statutes permitting aimexation in rural 
districts are not as lenient as those providing for municipal annexation. 

‘riQLMSjEDT, ^R aleigh Warren. Factore affecting the organization of 
school attendance upits. Bloomington, Indiana university, 1934. 
32 p. (Bulletin of the school of education, vol. x, no. 3, Juhe 1934;) 

Presents data ctmeemed with factors affecting the organization of school attend- 
ance units with special refeiqpoe to Indiana; draws conclusions as to standards for 
the ^ of school, distance of transportation, and the size of ^he attendance areas; 
considers the functions of administration, supervision, and school support as* they 
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of school unit; *nd point* out the irlarionihip betwwn the scL ,| 

■ " community as an important aspect of satisfactory sd; .1 

Houle, C. O. A set of criteria'for the county unit system. Americ m 
school board journal, 9:31, March 1935. 

This article brings out the fact that the countv unit is not the «me in any u.o 
c Ulcs, h srts up cHtma under these headinjfs: GeneraJ phases, ihekhool board, .iml 
. the superintendent. County should be unit of taxation and administration. U 
enumerates qualifications for membership on board and for the superintendent 
ninctions of each. 

•Illinois. State "Department of*Public Instruction. Study of 1 <k .iI 
school units in Illinois. Sprinjiffield, The department,. 1937 158 n 

tables. • . ' ' ' 

. ThU u OTe of the Sti^ report* issued by one of the 10 Sutes cooperating with il.r^ 
2^.7 Ed.|cat,on m ,ts Ucal School Units Proji^t. (.S^^abo: Arirona. Xrkanv.u 
^lifomia, Kentucky. North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma. Pennsylvania, and 
Tennefflee.) 

It is indicated in the preface to this report that although county reports" in roueh 
finished form coveting the piwnt status have been prepared and written for 55 i,f 
^ 96 counties studW, 90 Auntie* will be completed at the close of the proirr. 
(Six counties in IllintTis were not included in this study.) 

^ To discover and present important facts concern- 

ing the schools, pupils, teachers, and costs iti the school system of Illinois; and (2) lo 
work out and recommend a program of orgamsation and finance, on the basis „f 

improved school advantage* to the largest number ..f 

chiidmi. 

.K** i! !r‘*'n***‘ “ essentially preliminary and thai 
^e study of locrfschtwl units will be continued by the office of theluperintendent ,.f 

Public Imtmcuon foUowing tte cl<»e of the project, and that repoTu will be primal 
and issued by the State office of public instruction as the work is completed. 

Winti^S^*"**'^' **^'^** Adams, Douglas, Hardin, and 

Keesecker, W. W., and Sewell, .Franklin C. Legal and regulatory pro- 
visions affecting secondary education. Washington, U. S. (Jovem- 
ment printing office, 1933. 114 p. 10 cents. (Office of education. 
Bulletin, 1932, no. 17: National swrvey of secondary education, mono- 
graph no. 9.) 

As title this monograph primarily concerns secondary school administra- 

tive umte. laws affecting secondary education, however, embody those laws 
enacted for elementary education. , . 

The >^ond chapter is devoted to a brief analysis of the principal type* of local 
school di^cts ^ded for by law and a general review of the various functions 
which such distncts are authorized to perform. ' 

Also gives summary of legal provisions relating to pupil tuition and transporution 

•Kentocky. Statc Department of Epucation. Study of local school 
units m Kentucky. Frankfort, The department, 1937. 126 p. maps, 
^ charts, tables. ’ 

^ of State reports issued by,l of the 10 Sutes cooperating with the 
of Edition m it. Lo.^ School UniU Project. (Sec aHb; Arizona. Arkansas. 
California, lUmois, Norffi Carolina, Ohio, Oklaho^, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee.) 
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The purpose of this report it to trace briefly the development of public education ^ 
Kenluchy up to the present tim^, to set up desirable minimum standards for 'the* 
State's educational program, to evaluate the present program in terms of these 
standards, to propose a mote desirable educational program for the State in the 
future, and to suggest meant of financing such a program. 

^ Maps of 6 counties shown in report; fina] ma^ of all (120) countl^ and complete 
tutus dau as of 1934-35 for Kentit^y's 300 Khool districa are on'file in the Sute 
department, at Frankfort. Reporu on present status and proposals for more than 60 
counties were completed by May' 1936. 

•Kimball, Elwell F. Evaluation of the town in Connecticut as a school 
unit. Doctor’s thesis, 1934» ,Vork university, New York. 323 p. 
ms. 

• Analyzes present kchool districts, State control in Connecticut, present sutus and 
trends of education in the Sute, ancf suggest certain outstanding community dis- 
tricu for school administration. ' * . . 

•I.iTTix, Harry A. Potential economies in the reorganization of local 
school attend^ce units. 'Doctor’s thesis, 1934. Teachers college, 
Columbia university, New York, N. Y. Teachers college, Columbia 
university, 1934. 78 p. (Contributions to education, no. 628.) 

Analyzes dau secured from county reorganization surveys of 223 counties in 15 
Sutes, concerning types of proposed consolidationsjof schoob and the changes which 
these consolidati9ns would make in the cost of schools. Gives formulas for estimating 
the proportional cosrof consolidated schools; the nreentage of the original cost of the 
schools which can be saved through consolidatio n y o fi creentage of children requir- 
ing trantportation ; and cott of transportation. 4 


Missouri State Department of Pysuc Schoow. An administrative 
survey of each of 107 county school systems in Missouri. In Supplement 
to eighty-third report, 1932. Jefferson City, State superintendent of 
^hools. 1056 p, maps, tables-. 

Presenu certain facu r^arding schools of each county with reicommendations for 
reorganization. , 

Moehlman, Arthur B. A technique for determining natural communi- 
, ties. In National council on schoolhouse construction. Proceedings of 
Thirteenth annual meeung, 1935. Nashville, Tcnn., The Council, 
1935. pp. 63-66. ‘ 

Discusses briefly the 1935 survey of certain areas in Michigan (particularly the 
technique used in Washtenaw County) to determine possible variations in type of 
school organization eiscntid to a general reorganization plan. Gira the outline of 
• the complete survey of which sections three and nine describe the natural com- 
munity. 

“The rctult [of the county study] was the division of the county (20 townships; 
153 school districts; 70,000 people) into seven natural communities and one special 
social area created by a consolidated school district. In all except the two largest 
centers, the division between urban, firm, and non-farm population, is fairly good 
so that in terms of political* possibilities the farmer would not be submerged. . . . 

“The retulU of this experimental study will be used as a basis for more extensive, 
survey of the entire Sute.^ It indicates definitely that the county docs NOT make 
the bat form of school district in thickly settled areas. It indicate! definitely the 
need ifor a variety of flexible ^Ustricts such as community, county, and region.^ 
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Moelhman, Arthur B. Editorial: The communiiy school dlstri. , 
“School of edupatioh 'bulletin, 49-51, January 1936. 

AutW holds that problem of ichodl organizadon cannot be approached from p r 
standpoint of saving money or of . worship of mere lixe; suggesa that the nam ,| 
conunilnity is the logical unit of organizadon. 

New York. Regents’ inquiry into .the character and tost of public edu, 
c tion in the' State of New York. A home rule method of improvii.t- 
school district organization in New York State. New York, 1 1<- 
inquiry, February 1938. 18 p. (mimeog.) maps. 

This preliminary report a/M announcement of findings is a rfsum^ of the sin.ls 
, begun in 19^5 by the Regents. It gives a pictuie of ptesent and proposed diy, „ , 

^ organizaOM as a basis fos^^ discussion of the problems involved in the program 

^nu to the hope that thu discussion may be initiated before the final reports 
from the pircsi. ^ 

The pamphlet should accomplish this objeedve for New York And should instill .a 
other .States an interest in techniques of approach to studies of this character and m 
the desirability of periodic "stock taking" and adjustment to presently condilion> 

New York school distrjft adas. Albany, The regents.* 193~ 
450 p. • ' 

Shows boundaries of school districtsfkjcadons of schooU. highways. raUroad. 
«vcr», mountains^ and cdiinty lines. 

•North Carouna. State Department of Pubuc Instruction. Study uf 
local school units in North Carolina. Raleigh, The department, 1937. 
191 p. Ulus., maps, charts, tables, 

Thu u one of the Sute reports issued by I of the 10 States cooperating with the 
of Education in iu Local School Uniu Project. (See aho:' Arizona. Arkansas 
California, Illinois, Kentucky, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ptnnsylvania, and Tennessee ) 

The purpose of the study in North Carolina was: (1 ) To trace the historical grow.h 
and detrelopmcnt of public education in the Sute from the local standpoint; (2) i.> 
determine the sutus of present educational opportunities; and (3) to offer sug^tions 
^and recommcndatioiu for the reorganization and improvement of ensting Cadlitiei 
There arc prcicnted brief ttatemenu and itadttical ubles concer^ng the public 
schools of the Sute as a whole, and recommendations for their improvement. As 
represenutive of the present local sUtus of schoobamot maps and descriptive exposi- 
' tions are given for several counties. It is gidic^Kn the preface to this study that 
material of this kind will 'be made available to l^al school authorities for the other 
countiei covered by this lurvey. 

OBrien, F. P. Economics possible m larger school units. Lawrence, 
Bureau of school service and research. University of Kansas, 1934. 
29 p., maps. (Kansas studies in education, vol. 2, no. 3, June 1934.) 
This itu^y coaoenii Kantai. 

The author itatca: "Without contidering what c^omies, due to better organiza- 
^ tion, might be nude in cities of the first knd second class, it appean that a saving of 
$1,210,000 may be ptwble in smaller graded schools and as ranch as 14,250,000 
more maybe uved by displacing 1-teacher units by laiger school centers. These two 
Items make >a total ptwble uving pri* year in the ckmentary k±oo1s 'of of 

S5|460^000.’* [Author ihowi no s^jpportiiig data.] 
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•Ohio. State Department of Education. Study of local school juni^ in 
Ohio. Columbus, The department, 1937. 271 p,, charts^ei^ps, 
tables. ' ‘ ^ 

,Thi» ii onr of the Sutr reports tisued by I of the 10 State* cooperating with the 
Office of Education in its Loral School Units Project. (Seasalso: Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, lUinou, Kentucky, North Carolina, OkUhonui. Pennsylvania, and 
TcnncJirr.) 

Three of the eleven purposes luted for (hu study air: Develo^pa-prograin of school 
organizauon in each county, making specific recommendaUons on both school 
districtt and srhoob, in order to assist the county board* of education in carrying 
out the provision of the .School Foundation Program Act (1935); set up reorganiza- 
tion standards and applyahem in the dexeloprnem of the individual county reports, 
and show clearly both toe educatioruil and economical advantages of the reemn- 
inended program of reorganization. 

Pan I of this report coruisu largely _of materials showing the development pf 
elementary schools, high schools, and school districts in Ohio since its admission lu 
the Union in .1803. Thu informauon is centered in chapters showing significant 
trends, minimum standards, and an evaluation of the present sums of schools and 
Kbool districts, and significant trends in the financing of public education in-Ohio. 
Ch. VII summarizes certain recommendatiom made in each county report. ^ 
Part II, beginning with page 149, is a study of the public ichoob >of Ashlliid 
County svith reoommendatiotu for their future organ(uiioa. This county report 
was selected by Ohio u representative of the 88 county report* on ^file in the Slate 
department of education. Many of the county re^xaru .were made available for 
dUtribution. 


•Oklahoma. State Department of Education. Study of local school 
units i» Oklahoma. Oklahoma City, The department, 1938. 392 p., 
maps, charts, tables. ’ 

This U one of the Suie leportt issued by 1 of the 10 Suies cooperating with the 
Office of Education in its Local School Unita Project (See also: Arizona, Arkan- ‘ 
sas, Califomu, Illinois. Kentucky, North CbroUna, Ohio, Pennsylva^a, and 
Tcnnc*cc,)* 

Ch*. I-IV epneem present sutus of attendance areas and administrative unia 
trends, and an evaluation of present statu*. Ch*. V-VII concern minimum stand- 
ards, proppaed programs for five iypi<;aJ counties and proposed Slate organization; 

the proposed financial program and estimated costs; and the propoacd legisUtivti 
program. 


Oklahoma has on file in the Sute department dau of the tame type for each of i 
school districts. 




•Pennsylvania. ^State Department of Public Instruction. Study of 
local school units in Pennsylvania. Harrisburg, The departmept, 1938. 
150 p., maps, charts, tables. • ' ^ 

This is one of the Sute reports issued by 1 of the 10 Sutes cooperating with the 
^ce of Education in its Local School Units Project. (See also: Arizona. Arkansas 
C:*lifomia, lUino^ Kentucky, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, and Tennessee.) ’ 

The material in this report is a, summarization of daU concerning the present 
tutu* of ichdob in Priinsylvaiua. Section V presents the prdpotab for reorganizing 
one county. Section VI conceritt~Tfae~proposed financial program. Section VII 
■ununarizes recent and proposed leguUtion affecting the merging of dutricts and 
ttie conKtlidatian of tchoob. 

Dau arc on file in the Sute department of public instruction for each county in 
Pennsylvania. " h ' 
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^trayer. Qeoroe. Dr AYTO i/, jfr,' Centraluing tendencies in the admini 
traiion of pfublic educatiopi-'A study of Illation for tho-schools 
^ North Carolina, Maryland, and New York since (Dwtor 

thesis, 1934. Teachers coflege, CcA^ii^a unis-ersit^ New York i 
New York, Teachers college, Columbia univetsity, 1934.. 123 p. ni., 
(Contrib^ions^to education, no, 618,) ‘ 

. • «*<^‘**J«* «n*l>si» of the changet in the irUdontho 

of the Sutc to the local adnunistradve area which hav^ been determined by leetti 
don lihce 1900. '• w 

• 

Tennessee. State Department of Education. A graphic analysts i f 
Tennessee's public elemeriiary and high schools. *^An analysis ofsignt)i. 
cant phases of public elementary and high schools graphically pn*- 
^nied including a ranking of county educational systems. Nashville 
The departmem. 1937. 73; p.. charts, tables. 

Thi. ii a second vt»lun»e resuldng htmi the TennesKe study of local school unii^ 
sponsored by the Office of Educadon. ^ 

Tlw county rankings beginning on page 57 are shown in tabular form as well ai 
^phically. The study purports to rank the county educadoilal system of each 
^nty.^usive of city and independent distric^school sy«en«.sn the Sute on the 
which arc inea^ by lOs^ .^he five nuior 

Cscio^ the 10 speofic cntei^ and the reUdotiship of the major (acton to the 
^ tpccinc mcena arr givm. ' 

_ Department of Education. A stud^f local school units in* 

Tennessee. Nashville, The dipartpient, 1937.^06 p., maps, charts 
tables. , . c • 

‘ by I of the 10 Sut« co6|Jcratina with the* 

ofl« of EdtKao« m m Local School Unit, Project. (See al«,: Ariaooa, Arkaiua, 
CaW^ 111^. Kentucky. North Carolina. Ohio, Oklahoma, and 
In^sr^ of the Tennemee study is: (1) Jo t,^ educaZd bends 

^n^^ ^ Rttepdance areas and p, local school administrad ve 

units, (2) to (qnnuUtff^cstra^ iqihtpium standards for guidance in the Waniza- 
boo ^ reorjAirodon of local schbol unlb; (3) to evaluate the psesentmtus of 
at^^ ureas and iodsl schobl sdminiatradve unitt; and (♦) to project a pro- 
. odufauonal program on the hpA of ;^e«rable minimum sundar^ 

Gives data showing pment sUbis and propo«Nl oiE«niaadoo for Tenneasce*. 95* 

oou^. Mwdeuiled propose program and maps dwwnfor'Oiea^ 

‘*** cosnpleted studies of many of the counSZd 

•everal of these were mad« available for disbibulioo. » 

tEX^. State Board of Education. Tex^ State-wide ^hool adequacy 
survey. Austin, the board, cl938. 1803 p., maps, tabl«. 

Tfii. is the State re^ of the Sute *yPA project-h, Texas. .It u a Sute-wide 
mrvey of the schools throughout aU coundet (254) of the Sute, and. no doubt, the 
data coTObtute the grea^t Source of sudsdcal infonnadoo that ha. ever been 
gatht^ upon ^ subject ^.educadqb in the hiMory of Texas. The supporting 

daufor^ ^^^ on fifc-for the ^y.refierence of various [wblicofiBciah^ 

V' intcratcd ciuiau of the ' 

findings, ^ Studied reUdng to publiMthbol «*pei»dltures, 
to thesutuiof the teachirtg petaotmel. to the availability of secondary, schoohoppor- 
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tunioea |o boy« and girii of Trxat, and lo ihc poanbiliiy of ihe orftaniiaiion of inurr 
^ . satirfactory local tchool unitt. ' ' ' 

The trend ii defuiilcly toward lainer adnunuirative units-'oounty or duirirt. 
Detailed (tudi^made during the past 3 yran of 30 coumies indicaiethaithymal 
Dumber of adiArootradw uoita in the Sute might ponbly bf 

or four hundred. ^ 

• The rrgprt lUiea that “in order to pUn tchool progranu for any county it u nec«- 
■ary to weigh carefully and andyxe clovly the exifting co^ibont.'' and “base 
faMual dau repealing exiting niuali<m'rmu«i be coniideml fmm the point of \-iew 
of the State aa a whole if the finding* are to be of real anittanre to Te^ in ettab- 
luhing and'maiotaining a latMTactory^-strm of public educadon.” 

L'niteo ^ates. Department of the Interior. Office T^f Education. 
Rt^rganization of school uniir A repon 6f ihc proceedings of a cofileE-- . 
ence called by (he .Commissioner of Education, Washington, ^ c), 
June 17-19,. 1935> Cook. Katherine M., of. Washington, U. S. Oov- 
cmihcnt pri^||ing office, 1936. 91 p.- (Office of education. Bulletin, 
1935, no. 15.)' 

Include* diort bibliography. .< 

The cooferchce offered gn oppor^nity to a group of achool official* have been 
or are now coohxmted unlh quettidat concerned with adminictratixe r^organitMtian 
lo ditcuaa their pMbcal aspect* /and formulate accepted principle/ and .guides to 
' , luccesdiil pracdoea. / 

'* Foot ma}or topics with added i^isideration of Jlied quesdoos formed the fusis-d^ 
the program:. (I) Satisfactory iocal Khool units — principles involved and pro- • 
oedures detirabir in securing sfich uniu; (2) the reladonship between satisfactory 
local administradve unia school financing; (3) procedures and lechniqun ior 
votved in rroeganixadon stodies;,and (4), legisiguon designed to achieve best results 
in rcor^mnutioo of school ndminutradve unici. 

Utah. Report of the subcommittM on education to the Governor and 
''State le^lature: School finance study and a study of consolidAion of 
'Utah Khool . districts. Salt Lake City, Investigating conuuttee of 
Utah governmental units, 1936. 179 p. maps, tables, charjd|| 

This report was prepared with the aid of Works Progress AdminisaflSn Proiects 
Not. 2?2.and 275. ’ . - 

Sec. 1. School flnanc: study. J. R. Mahoney, pp. 1 1-1 iB. * 

'This study may seem almost wholly oonocmed with financial, condidoi^ of thg 
school districts of Utah with referenoe to consolidadoo, yet it was intended at the 
same tunc to reveal the significaht features of tchool financc’for each dMtq^t. 

The. study gives the advantages and disadvantages of coruoUiladon in terms df 
finance, emphasising that the signiAcaqt features of the problem are evident only aa ‘ 
ooodidons* in each proposed coosojidadoo are examined. ' g 

' ‘ The author holds that in “coct|idering ^ problem of this kind with cnou^ serious- 
MciB to nf^c it lil^y that somcUung wiU be done about it, makes it highly import 
- *that we give.consideradoa not only to our present tituadoa but to rendi ti o ns »>i^ t 
may arise in the future” and adopt “a plan with flmdble-fcatures such as will 
it easy to adjust to changing ciraunstances.” , ** 

■ , Although some supporriog dato were pitted because of lack of fund* for prin rtpg 

they are oo^le and^ may be made available in so^ie form at a later date. The 

data omitted coiM a t ted of tables containing significant financial «nd other'measur> 

, sU* fektuie* Cor each of the distri^ that would comprise new mmMTlirlff ttid tlnits. 

It & jxopoted tlu( dm 40^1iMricts lx fediioe4 tojl, 

• sX • • . ' ' 
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PhUo T. Farnsworth, ppl,-/ 
IIL data op s^ool consolidation in United States and Uta, 

a drf •1-^*'”^ ' w«tem StoteS; a history of consolidation in Utah to present tim. 

aiW ^alysis of present conditions in the 40 school districts; and various plani 
and comparisons rcsultmg from the findings. '• ' ^ 
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